








_— Inks 


Uniformly Excellent - 





No EXTRA charge. 


Buy Ullman’s Inks 
And get —not only 
weectah | 
| ground together 


Color 
Dryer 
| Ete. 


But—also the benefit 

Of forty years of 

Knowledge and experience. 
But 


you 
don’t 
have 
to 


pay 
for 
THAT 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 


So much 
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«BUTLER BRANDS” 


COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONS 
PAPER. ANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





POUNDERS COMPANY, VANCOUVER, BRI 
STYPE COMPANY, Export only, NEW Y¥' 
TYPE COMPANY,.CITY OF MEX! 
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More 
Brown & Carver 


and 


Oswego Cutters 
are sold 
than any other 





There must be a Reason 
for this — 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NITEL GRAY, UR... PROPRTEE TOR 











OSWEGO, NEW YORK 





CHICAGO OFFICE, 347 Dearborn Street 























THE MONOTYPE 


Both Makes ND Sets Type 
The only Sorts Caster A Composing Machine 
Casts Type in All Sizes For All Kinds of Composition 
5-point to 36-point Plain or Intricate 
Body Type, Display Type All Sizes 5-point to 14-point 
Borders, Spaces and Quads Any Measure up to 60 Picas 


Peer cee ce eerie 


K 


Our Matrix Library Plan 


furnishes matrices on the same terms that the 
piano-player people furnish music. This 
means that Monotype users may keep matrices 
on hand—exchanging them for others as 
desired—and use them when convenient for 
turning idle time and old type into new and 
up-to-date faces. 

If you are a “not-yet’’ Monotype user 
be sure to send for our Library Booklet; you 
owe it to yourself to keep posted and it ex- 
plains ‘“‘ one of the whys ”’ 





To Keep 2.002 Monotypit 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 
1231 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORK BOSTON NASHVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS DENVER TORONTO 


EVERY TYPE border ‘and space MONOTYPE. 
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THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSGMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER, 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; National Paper & Type Co., City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply Company, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco. 
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A real, positive, extraordinary fact is the little need of repairs on 
Optimus presses. We would like to emphasize it. 

Optimus Simplicity, Optimus Construction, Optimus Strength, make 
repairs practically nothing during the life of the press. Money is saved, 
but of more importance is the saving of aggravating and expensive delays. 

One user has written: “The repair problem and cost has been of so 
little account that it has struck me forcibly. You cannot emphasize the 
fact too much—the Optimus is short on repairs and. long on work.” 

Such result is possible only with Excellent Design and Best Construc- 
tion, which also fit the Optimus for the hardest service. No press gives 
so little bother. And this is another real, positive, extraordinary fact 
we wish to emphasize. 
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SETIN OLD ROMAN SEMITONE AND AUTHORS ROMAN 














THE DUPLEX 
ROTARY PRESS 


Greatest Time and Money 
Saving Machine Ever Built 








Length including Folder, 19% feet. 


QUADRUPLE | Width, 6% feet. 
Height, SEE THE MAN. 








Indorsed by the Craft 


























Duplex Printing Press Company 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 







































































Peerless 


Carbon 
Black 


Is indispensable for making 
high-grade Litho, Half-tone and 
Letterpress Inks. The Inland 
Printer furnishes an example 
of the work done with an ink 
made with PEERLESS. Such 
an ink will flow, distribute and 
print perfectly. Inks made 
with PEERLESS Black can 
be obtained from any printing 
ink manufacturer in the United 
States. Manufactured by the 


Peerless 


Carbon Black Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 
Sole Selling Agents 








































HAVE YOU SEEN OUR 


Radium Enamel 








This enamel we carry in 
stock in all regular sizes. 
It is the finest high-grade 
coated paper made for 
three-color process, litho- 
graph and fine black 
half-tone work. 








Write us for 


printed sample 
of the finest piece of 
color work ever 
accomplished 




















WE HANDLE ALL OTHER LINES OF 


PAPER 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


1226 TRIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TMG GRADE pITING INK 





mn CVPR NGINK(O 


CINCINNATI, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
KANSAS CITY. 


notte SHADE TONE on » COVERING QUALITY. 
































DUAL-TONE DARK SEPIA, 2132. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


Makers of High-Grade 
2> PRINTING INKS = 


CINCINNATI += CHICAGO + BOSTON «+ PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Talks to Business-Like Printers | 





PRINTER’S TOOL de- 

signed on lines suggested 
by the Practical Printer that will 
Saw, Trim, Miter, Bevel, 
Drill, Route, Mortise, inside 
and out, Jig-Saw, Grind and 
Plane Type-High—every op- 
eration to point measurement. 

















Our Selling Method 


ET us send you the machine 
for a trial, and if it doesn’t 
show you in thirty days that it is a 
worry-saver and a money-maker 
and worth keeping, send it back. 


Talk No. 2---Selling and Cost Prices 


I] If you were the only printer in the world, or in your 
state, or even in your town, you might depend on imcreasing 
your profits at the selling end of your business. 

4] But there are others, quite a number. Altogether we call 
these others COMPETITION. 

§| Competition maintains a certain general level of selling prices, 
and, in the printing business, that level is, on an average, down 
pretty close to the cost of production. Altogether too close. 
qq Now, there 1s the place where the margin between cost and 
selling price can be widened. 

qT Competition, in its natural course, prevents you from 
raising the selling price, but nothing can prevent you lowering 
the cost, except your own neglect of opportunity. 

q The print-shop with a MILLER SAW-TRIMMER 
can make good money on work on which the old-fashioned 
shop, with the tinkering, time-losing tools, would not 
break even. 


I] That is a-fact established in every shop where a MILLER 
SAW-TRIMMER has been installed. 

q] Notice this--you are now competing against great odds 
without this up-to-date tool. A good many shops have it, and 
many more are installing it each month. 

§] You are doubtless convinced that it is a good thing, but you 
are waiting till you can better afford it. 

1] You can afford it better now than next year. It will 
have itself half or all paid for by this time next year, ( some 
report that they saved the cost of the machine on one job), 
and you will be the machine ahead and good money besides. 
I But before you buy, puta machine in on trial for 30 days. 
You can then begin to get a line on what it will do in your 
shop ina year s run. 

4] If it doesn't show you a decrease in cost of production that 
is very much worth while, send it back, freight collect. 

q That is the only rea/ guarantee of satisfaction we know of-- 
to let you satisfy yourself. 

q] Write us now to insure having your order filled early. 





| Miller Saw-Trimmer Co., mitwaukee, Wis. 









































Rebuilt Linotypes 


Model |, ‘Two-letter Linotypes. 

All worn parts replaced by new. 

Guaranteed to produce as good 

a slug as from a new machine. 
Price, $2,000.00, f. 0. b. Chicago 

















Prompt delivery. All machines sold with new 
matrices and new spacebands. Q] This is the only com- 
pany that rebuilds Linotypes exclusively, that main- 
tains a regular force of machinists and is equipped 
with up-to-date machinery. @ We have an exclusive 
special license to use patented attachments in rebuild- 
ing Linotype machines. All parts used by us in 
rebuilding Linotypes are purchased from the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
and are made in the United States. If you want other model Linotypes, write us. 








We have completed special tools and attachments for the accurate 
repairing of Spacebands. 


Price for Repairing Spacebands, each - - - 25c. 
We Guarantee All Our Work. 





We are now prepared to accept orders for repairing Linotype 
machines or complete Linotype plants. 





If you have a Linotype to sell 


If you wish to buy a rebuilt Linotype WRITE US 


























Gutenberg Machine Company 


— 545-547-549 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


President and General Manager. 

















Sprague Electric Company 


527-5351 West 34° Street, New York. 
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Good Points of 


C.& P. 


GORDONS 
AT A GLANCE 








Built heavier than other 
platen presses. 


| 
Have long dwell on the 


platen. 
o 


The throw-off is simple 
and positive. 
oO 

The ink plates are extra 


large. 
Oo 


Bottom roller travels above 
center of disc. 
Oo 
The disc and gears run 
noiselessly. 
o 
The chase-clamp is positive 
and instantaneous. 
o 
Gear wheels are made of 
semi-steel. 
o 
Race-way extra deep, with 
wide bearing surface. 
o 
Cam-ways are carefully cut 
and of great durability. 
oO 
The bed and platen are 
reinforced. 
Oo 
All parts absolutely inter- 
changeable. 
o 
Best material always used. 


A FEW WORDS 
“ON THE SIDE” 


CONCERNING 


Chandler & Brice 
GORDONS 

















THERE ARE MORE 
GOOD POINTS 


ANY PRINTER CAN TELL 
YOU WHAT THEY ARE 




















THE CHANDLER & 
PRICE COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Good Points of 


C.& P. 


GORDONS 
AT A GLANCE 








Made by skilled workmen. 
o 
Constructed with modern 
tools and machinery. 

o 
Perfection in manufacture 

always sought for. 
oO 
Give best results under all 
conditions. 
o 
Price low for such high- 
grade machines. 
Oo 
Give speed with high qual- 
ity of output. 
o 
Easy to feed as well as to 
keep in order. 
o 
The impression is rigid and 
powerful. 
oO 
Absolute register is always 
possible. 
o 
Are practically noiseless in 
operation. 
o 
Presses thoroughly tested 


before shipment. 
o 


Over 30,000 are now in 
constant use. 
o 
Have yet to hear of one 
defective press. 











THERE ARE MORE 
GOOD POINTS 


ANY DEALER CAN TELL 
YOU WHAT THEY ARE 























A Satisfied, Permanent Customer 
or 


Abnormal Profits on Transient Trade 


W hich ? 


Good printing and good paper are so closely 
allied that to separate them means a decided 
loss to both. 

Strong typographical arrangements and 
good presswork do not show their true value 
on cheap paper any more than the best paper 
can carry poor work without suffering. 

When a printer uses a cheap paper, in order 
to add a little extra profit, he is taking long 
chances on his customer’s future work. 


When a printer uses 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


upon which he can make a perfectly reason- 
able profit, he is going a long ways toward 
adding a satisfied and, therefore, a permanent 
customer. The quality of the paper speaks 
for itself. Very few people who use it care to 
change. If you are the first man to sell it, 
you will be the first man to receive the repeat 
orders. 

We have prepared a circular on good printing — yours — and 


Old Hampshire Bond. If you want some to send to your customers, 
let us know before the edition is exhausted. 


Hampshire Paper Company 
We are the only Paper Makers in the World making Bond 


Paper exclusively. 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. Mitte. 
Uda. @\ 
A darinchi'e) 








No. 133 
Catalogue and Book Folder 
Another New One 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
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Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 


New York, Agencies Chicago, 


Sturtevant & MclIntire Sturtevant & Mclntire 
150 Nassau Street 355 Dearborn Street 


London, W. C., J. Collis & Sons 
42 Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road 

















TRADE MARK 


a “Wicro- Ground. ED "ll\icro-Ground. rcoes MAW 


ESTABLISHED 1830 


TRADE MARK a 
o-Ground, 





Coes’ Price-list is different, too. 
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LORING COES & CO 


COPYRIGHTED, 1904. 


40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 
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Because it is 
plain, the Trust 
says it is not 
warranted and an 
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Are Honest, Réliable and Cok 


Our warrant and reputation are 
behind every inch of edge. 





COES’ RECORDS 


Nx VIN, amp 


First to use Micrometer in Knife 
work (1890). 
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First to absolutely refuse to join 
the Trust (1893). 


First to use special steels for 
paper work (1894). 


First to use a special package 
(1901). 


First to print and sell by a 
‘printed in figures’’ Price- 
list (1904). 


First to make first-class Knives, 
any kind (1830 to 1905). 


COES 
Is Always Best! 











TRADE MARK 


Wicro-Gro 


Why not ask us, now that the other 
fellow has tried to make you believe he 
knows it allP We’ll be honest. 


Loring Coes & Co. 


: : Massachusetts 








Worcester : : 





New York Orrice—G. V. ALLEN, 21 Murray Street 
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The Simplest and Most Durable 


IS THE 


Crawley Bundling Press 








This Press will prove to you that it is the Best 


In use in twenty-seven States of the United States 
District of Columbia 
Canada 
England 
Australia 
Philippine Islands 
India 


Descriptive Circular for the asking 


MADE AND SOLD BY 


The Crawley Book Machinery Company 
NEWPORT, KENTUCKY, U.S.A. 
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DUPLEGRAYV INK, G. 917-64. 


Perfect Working Qualities 
Slip-sheeting Unnecessary 
Dries Hard Over Night 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


The Ault @ Wiborg 
Company 


SINGLE IMPRESSION OF 
CINCINNATI BUFFALO HAVANA 


DUPLE G R AWA NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA . CITY OF MEXICO 


i INK ty CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BUENOS AIRES 
SS ST. LOUIS TORONTO LONDON 





Fairfield) Covers 


pesca] CCASIONALLY woe see a piece 

“| of printed matter executed upon 

stock having no character and yet 

attractive. It is the printing that 

attracts and no credit to the papermaker. 
Usually, however, a noticeable piece of printed 
matter is excuted upon stock having individuality 
and distinct features. In fact, the printing may 
be perfectly plain while the job as a whole 
attracts attention owing to a distinctive paper. 








The moral is, if you would produce printed matter 
that stands out by itself, be a good advertisement for you as 
well as your customer, but costs him no more and worth 
twice as much to him as well as to you, work on paper 
with a pronounced and beautiful character, having in addi- 
tion a quality worth talking about. 

Such is Fairfield Gower. There is no paper of its 
class equal in attractiveness, and none better in quality. It 
is made in six good colors, two sizes with three weights in 
each. If you haven't the sample book you ought to write 
to our Agents or ourselves for one. Don’t forget to look. 


WORONOCO PAPER CO. 
WORONOCO, MASS., U. S. A. 


Where “QUALITY COUNTS” 






















































The Cross Continuous Feeder 


For Presses and Folders 


Has the following distinctive and undisputed points of superiority 
over all other types of Automatic Feeders: 


1st. — A positive separation of any weight or grade of paper one sheet at a time 
and all the time. 

2d. — Control of the sheet all the way to the drop guides by means of drop rolls, 
giving accurate register, even for the most exacting colorwork. 

3d. — A continuous output of the press or folder so long as the form, edition or 
run lasts. The feeder is loaded with the press or folder running. 

4th. — The small amount of room necessary behind a press and no extra room on 

folders. The Continuous Feeder goes on the feed-board, taking no floor 

space. 


5th. — The small amount of power required — % h.-p. on presses and less than 
1-10 h.-p. on Folders. Directly connected to the press or folder with no 


extra motor. 


6th. — Simplicity — Every movement positive but simple. No bucklers, pushers, 
calipers, blow-pipes, suction or pneumatic devices or electrical controller to 
set. No elevator, boards, wedges or truck system to bother with. 


7th. — Maintenance — By reason of its simplicity and rotary rather than recipro- 
cating principle, maintenance is reduced to a minimum. 


8th. — Economy — The helper loads two presses or folders while running, and 
when the job is finished is released to help the pressmen or folder-operator 
to get another job started, in this way getting the full benefit of the helper 
all the time and especially valuable in getting new work running quickly. 


Profit is Production without Sacrificing Quality. 


The Cross Continuous Feeder gives greater production 
and better quality with less trouble and waste than any 
other type of automatic feeder. Investigate — get the 
list of users and full information. Address nearest office. 





CROSS PAPER FEEDER COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 


185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
38 Park Row, NEW York, N.Y. 355 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DODSON PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, ATLANTA, Ga., Southern Agents 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY, San Francisco, CAL., Pacific Coast Agents 





g2 Fleet Street, London, England ; Leipzig, Germany; Paris, France 
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The Juengst Gatherer 
Collator and Jogger 


WITH STITCHER ATTACHED 

















FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS 


The only Gathering Machine 


which detects imperfect signatures 


Built in all sizes, with or without the stitcher attached 





GEO. JUENGST & SONS 


CROTON FALLS, N.Y. 


























The Largest Electrotype Foundry on Earth. An Engraving Plant Equal to Any on Earth. 


© GLOBE ENcenrsts.e COMPA 


407-425 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 





SOME FACTS TO CONSIDER IN BUYING HALF-TONES 


It costs us 7 cents per square inch to deliver an eighty-inch (8 x10) half-tone. 
It costs us 20 cents per square inch to deliver a minimum (ten-inch) half-tone. 


It costs us one-third as much per square inch to deliver an 8 x10 half-tone as it does 
to deliver a ten-inch half-tone. 


The accuracy of these figures is supported by two facts: First —The audit of a C.P. 
accountant of records covering the production of 31,312 half-tones, aggregating 551,697 
square inches. Second—The only difference in the cost of two minimum half-tones and one 
8 x10 half-tone is the difference in the cost of the material used, which is approximately $1.60. 
Therefore, if an 8x10 half-tone is sold at 15 cents per square inch, or $12, an equal price 
for two minimum half-tones is $1.60 less than $12, or $5.20 each. Reversely—if $1.50 
each for minimum half-tones is a satisfactory price, then an 8x10 half-tone should be sold for 
$1.60 more than two minimum half-tones, that is $4.60 or 534 cents per square inch. 


Our Scale of Prices for half-tones is based as nearly as possible on the cost of 
production, i. e., a fixed charge of $1.50 plus 10 cents per square inch. 
Less 20 per cent the net prices equal 91% cents per square inch for 80-inch cuts, 10 cents 


for 60-inch cuts, 11 cents for 40-inch cuts, 12 cents for 30-inch cuts, 13 cents for 25-inch 
cuts, 14 cents for 20-inch cuts, 15 cents for 17-inch cuts and 20 cents for 10-inch cuts. 


Considering the facts, is it good business to buy or sell 
half-tones at a uniform square-inch rate ? 


At our scale-price, the larger the cuts the greater the margin of profit in them. There- 
fore, while we make no claim of being cheap engravers, we like the large cuts. The larger 
the cuts the more we hanker for them — even at a price that grows less as the size increases. _ 


GLOBE ENGRAVING & ELECTROTYPE CO. 





If you are a buyer of Engravings you should have our New Scale of Prices, the most complete, 
comprehensive and consistent scale ever issued. With it on your desk, the 
necessity for correspondence is practically eliminated. 
































THE FUCHS & LANG MEG. CO. 


29 Warren Steet ft NEW YORK ™. ACH I NERY OWNERS OF , 
328 r treet : : : jn 
150 N. Fourth Street, PHILADELPHIA AND Emmerich & Vonderlehr 


oo ee ee Machinery 





RUTHERFORD HIGH-SPEED LITHO. PRESS 
(ROTARY OFFSET PRESS) 





NUMBER TWO 


Size of Paper . . . «5 + « 20%36 inches. Height, over all . . . . . . . 6ft. 10in. 
Size of Design . . . . 27%x33% Net Weight with feeder . . . . 9,600 lbs. 
Sice of Plate . . =... . 3836x395 ‘Shipping Weight with feeder . . 11,000 lbs. 
Floor Space, overall . . . . 7 ft. 4in. x 13 ft. Net Weight without feeder. . . . 7,300 lbs. 


Speed for Accurate Register, maximum, . . . 3,500 sheets per hour. 
Speed for General Commercial Work, maximum, 5,000 sheets per hour. 





FEATURES 


Simplicity of design. Inking stopped instantly by turning a lever. Automatic feed tapes easily turned back when 
Strength of construction. Water supply regulated by hand screw. hand feeding. 
Easy access to all adjustments. Ink supply regulated by hand screw. For hand feed, foot trip is furnished. 
Ink distribution while rollers are raised from Free access to plate cylinder. Automatic trip when fed with automatic feeder. 

printing plate. Free access to blanket cylinder. Feeder trips automatically when two or more 
Water distribution while damping rollers are Simplicity of plate clamps. sheets are fed. 

raised from printing plate. Clamps very rigid. Feeder trips automatically when sheet is not 
Flow of water stopped instantly by turning a Plates can be changed in shortest possible time. ep guides, thus insuring register. 

lever. Extra wide distribution of inking rollers. Stack feeder requiring no attendant. 

Hand feed or automatic feed. 








Bronzing Machines Litho. Tin Presses Stone Planers Reducing Machines 
Dusting Machines Tin Cleaning Machines Stone Grinders Embossing Machines 
Tin Bronzing Machines Coating and Varnishing Ink Mills Calendering Machines 
Magnesiaing Machines Machines for Metal Color Mixers Engraved Steel Rolls 
Bronze Sifting Machines Litho. Hand Presses Ruling Machines Paper Rolls 


























Fuller Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 





FULLER MULTIPLEX FOLDER WHITE PAPER CUTTER FULLER JOBBING BOOK FOLDER 





WORKS OF THE FULLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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FULLER COMBINATION FEEDER FULLER PRINTING PRESS FEEDER FULLER RULING MACHINE FEEDER 


HE largest and best equipped Plant in the World for the manufacture of 
Automatic Feeders, Folding Machinery and Cutters. Thousands in 
daily operation. 
Write for descriptive catalogue 








E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 
































Smyth Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 





No, 3 SEWING MACHINE No. 4 SEWING MACHINE No. 7 SEWING MACHINE 7 GLUING MACHINE 





WORKS OF THE SMYTH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





No, 1 CASE MACHINE CASING-IN MACHINE No. 2 CASE MACHINE CLOTH-CUTTING MACHINE 


HE best constructed, the most satisfactory and the most profitable 
machines for the purposes for which they are designed. , 


Write for descriptive catalogue 











E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 












































has earned a reputation that speaks louder than words 
or space can express. 





The perfection of our 25c. Boxer Black Ink is the 
result of years of earnest effort to produce an ink that 
must fill the requirement of the exacting printer, and the 
printers’ most discriminating customer. It has that last- 
ing, solid color and Justre. 


SOME Inks look good for a while, 
OURS look good all the while. 


Value given is fundamental—not an advertising 
scheme. The full value is to be found 1n every ounce of 


the BIG FOUR product: 


To the new customer, we offer you the following 
guarantee. The old customer does not require it. 








Our Guarantee 




























To any printer sending us an order for BOXER 
BLACK: WE AGREE to pay charges both 
ways upon his failure to find the quality as 




















advertised. 





We stand back of every drop of ink we sell you. 


@) 
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SEND FOR Our New SPECIMEN Book 





The Big Four Printing Ink Company 


ore Sees MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
61-63 PLYMOUTH PLacE . . . CHICAGO 


606 CoMMERCIAL PLace . NEW ORLEANS BATTLE CREEK, and 














































THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
PRODUCES THE WORLD’S BEST WORK 




















HIS ANNUAL REVIEW contains numerous examples of the finest American 
color-plate making, commercial drawing and engraving, typography and print- 
ing. A liberal and technical education for those engaged or interested in the 
1eproductive section of the Graphic Arts. 

G, Should be in the hands of every buyer of printed matter or engravings, printer, 
engraver, illustrator and designer wishing to keep time with present-day progress. 
Numerous practical articles and demonstrations in process engraving, and all other 
departments of a complete printing establishment. 


Volume II. 
Now 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS F Ready 
AND CRAFTS .azz : 486 Pages 
YEAR BOOK-190 


8 x 10 inches 


Deckle edges. Top edge 
gilded. Bound in full 
leather. Text printed 
upon Strathmore 

Japan. A book that 
will stand handling 
without falling to 
pieces. 


A Liberal Education 
for those inter- 
ested in Engrav- 
ing, Printing and 
all Publicity mat- 

ters. 


EXAMPLES OF THE FINEST MECHAN- 12 OF THE BEST ART WOOD ENGRAV- 
ICAL SUBJECTS of the year, showing excellent INGS CUT; six of which are now published for 
wash drawing, retouching and photo-engraving. the first time. All masterpieces of modern wood 

engraving. 

SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS of Color-Plate 
Printing, Designing and Engraving by 30 of the 28 FACSIMILES OF WOOD CUTS showing 
best concerns in the country. the Evolution of Wood Engraving from the 14th 


century to the present day. 
150 FULL PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS printed 


upon coated, and antique paper stocks, hot SPECIALLY DESIGNED TITLE PAGE, 
stamped and plain, in from one to nine colors, eight Chapter Headings and Initial Letters, all 
from line zinc, wood cut, half-tone, metzograph, printed in different color schemes. 


lithograph, and various other processes. 
ORDER AT ONCE IF YOU DO NOT WANT TO BE DISAPPOINTED 
Price $5.00, express prepaid. 486 pages of technical matter worthy of preservation. 


The Inland Printer 


Chicago, Ill. 



























































KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Graphic Arts and Crafts Year Book 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Gentlemen 
the "Graphic Arts and Crafts Year Book" and a 


glance through its p Ps ¢ v that there is much in the book worthy of more 


careful examinatio 
indeed creditable to ua lied industries of the country, 


ind 


and ought to receive the encouragement & v y or interested in the 
rt Preservative" or any branch of it 
Wishing your enterprise the success it deserves, we are, with best wishes, 


Yours truly, 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, 


5. M. W eatherly 


freas. 








“Iuks with a World-wide Reputation” 
Kast & Ehinger 


Germany 


Offices in Ebery Country where Printing is Bone 





Mfg. Agent for the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


NEW YORK .... CHICAGO 
Letterpress Specialties: 
Lithographic —< 
Lichtdruck —_ = fy: scl 
Bookbinders’ = Solvine (for removing 


dened ink from presses, 


Tin-Printers’ D rollers and forms) 
Celluloid Printing ry cone ee 
Copying 


Colors Brown alte 


der 
Cover and Cameo Sodio Rapens is 


ENGRAVERS’ PROVING INKS 
LIQUID DRYERS, VARNISHES and PLATE OILS 
For Every Kind and System of Printing 
BI-TONE INKS 
The World Standard Three and Four Color Process Inks 


DEALERS IN 
Bronze Powder, Egg Albumen, Lithographic Crayons, 
Dragon’s-blood, Topping Powder, Patent Color Foils. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


154-6-8 West 18th Street 355-7-9 South Clark Street 
Hellmuth Buiiding Wells Building 











Your Half-tones 


ON A 


no RELIANCE 


Extra 
Heavy 


PRESS 


and 
be assured 
your work is 


O. K. 





Built in 7 sizes, including 
“Our Baby” 


Bed 10x12”, Platen 8x 10” 


WRITE TO THE MANUFACTURERS FOR PRICES 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 
126 WEST JACKSON BLvp., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


KLIMSCH & CO., - FRANKFURT, A. M., GERMANY 
A. W. PENROSE & CO., Lonpon, E. C., ENGLAND 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY CO., 337 Dearborn St., CH1caco 

















THE PEERLESS PERFORATOR 








eine 


venice 


T is distinguished for the 
rapidity and perfection of 
its work, makes a clean and 

thorough perforation at a high 
rate of speed, and is adjustable 
to a wide range in the thickness 
of the stock it will perforate. 





SELLING AGENTS 


. New York, N.Y. 

. CHICAGO, ILL, 

. CHICAGO, ILL. 

. TORONTO, ONT. 

LonpDoNn, ENG. 

i BERLIN, GERMANY 

BROS. SypDneEy, N.S. W. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co., , CAPE Town, S. AFRICA 





Manufactured by 


A.G. BURTON’S SON 


133 to 139 South Clinton Street 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 





E. C. FULLER CO., 
28 Reade St:, New York 


THE J.L. MORRISON CO., Sole Agents for Canada 


JOHN DICKINSON & co., 
Agents for South Africa and India 


Sole Eastern Agents 

















THE CHAMBERS 


Paper Folding Machines 








No. 440 Drop-Roll Jobber has range from 
35448 to 14x21 inches 


The man who has never used a Drop-Roller Folding Machine may be unable to 
see much difference between a Chambers and some others. He often does not appre- 
ciate the value of these differences. The man in the bindery, however, who runs the 
machine, who has to get out the work, who makes the changes from one job to another 
and who is with the machine day to day, year in and year out — HE KNOWS. 

His experience places the Chambers at the top on every point of merit. 

The new 440 is away beyond any previous production in the Folding Machine 
line. It sells on merit and on a smaller margin of profit for the builder. 


The price 1s in the machine 











Chambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second and Media Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office : : : 59 West Jackson Boulevard 


























THE COTTRELL 


HIGH-SPEED TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 








The Springless Fly 
is an important feature of our CONVERTIBLE SHEET DELIVERY. It elimi- 


nates the needless waste of power, wear of parts, and jerky movement of the old-fashioned 
spring fly. On the NEW SERIES COTTRELL Presses the heavy steel spring and 
cam has been replaced by our patent Combined Crank-and-Cam Movement, and there 
is no sudden spring or jerk, but an easy, steady motion that delivers the sheet without 
bending or wrinkling. The crank forces the fly forward to deliver the sheet and the 
cam returns it to the cylinder, after having delivered the sheet printed-side down. 

When, for fine printing in black or in several colors, printed-side-up delivery is desired, 
the fly is readily taken out, a pin is removed, and the tape carriage, which is operated by 
the same Crank-and-Cam Movement, is ready for action. Our printed-side-up delivery is 
admittedly the most perfect, dependable mechanism for the purpose manufactured. 
Write for further particulars. 











C. B. COTTRELL © SONS COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Printing presses 


NEW YORK, N. Y. WORKS: CHICAGO, ILL. 
41 Park Row WESTERLY, R. I. 279 Dearborn St. 


























Star Black 




















Use the 
Star Brand 
of 

Printing 
Inks. 


Red Star Label. 


The best all-round Book and Cut 
Ink on the market to-day. Made in 
three grades—Regular, Long and 


F. A. BARNARD & SON 
349 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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New §€ 
L.'Cutter 


‘*Better Than Ever ’’ 














Triple Geared. 


No Single-geared Cutter has equal 
Durability or Strength. 


High-grade in every respect. 
Guaranteed Accurate, Strong and Fast. 





CATALOGUE AND PRICES ON APPLICATION 


Child Acme Cutter Co. 


Manufacturing only Cutting Machines 


33-37 Kemble Street - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
41 Park Row NEW YORK, N.Y. 














PEERLESS JOB PRESS 


The press having more up-to-date improvements than any other on to-day’s market 








“That smooth, 
easy-running 


Peerless” Would you ask for better Proof? 


DowaaIAc, MICH., June 9, 1906. 


THE PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO., 
PALMYRA, NEW YORK: 


Dear Sirs,—All the work on the enclosed blotters was done on one of your 
10 x 15 jobbers, which was sold to E. H. Spoor about twenty-three years a; - 
and has been in constant use in the Republican office eversince. It has ma 
literally millions of impressions, those fora single year, July 1903 to 1904, ides 
over a million. We have a small office, but try to do some high-grade work, 
and find that the Peerless is equal to the demand made. We can not see but 
what it does just as good work as it ever did. 

We write this testimonial upon our own initiative simply because it is a 
pleasure to say a good word for a worthy machine. 

With the best of wishes for the Peerless, we are 

Very truly yours, 
REPUBLICAN PRINTING CO. 
H. E. AGNEw, Manager. 


Constructed substantially. Built to stand the test. High speed—no noise—no jar—is easily operated. Remember we have 
been building these machines for over thirty years, and each year have improved its mechanism. 
If you want a perfect job press, let us send you our illustrated catalog telling you all about the six sizes. 











PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO., 70 Jackson Street, PALMYRA, N. Y., U.S.A. 
BuILDERS OF THE PEERLESS GEM POWER CUTTERS 
Builders of the Cranston Newspaper Presses. FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS Lieber’s and A-B-C sth Edition Codes. 














OUT OF THE ORDINARY 


Present-day competition demands Machinery that is Out of the Ordinary Class. 
The man with the Ordinary Machinery is not in the race. 








MONITOR MACHINERY 


Does the work Fast while it’s doing the work Right. 


MONITOR LOOSE-LEAF PUNCHING MACHINES — Quickest to set ; fastest in 


operation. For power or foot, or individual motor. 

MONITOR PAGING AND NUMBERING MACHINES — Perfect work at full 
limit of fastest operator. For power, foot or individual motor. 

MONITOR ROUND-HOLE PERFORATORS with Automatic Feed. Fast. Guar- 
anteed for years. 


MONITOR WIRE STITCHERS— The most complete line made. The thickest 
stitch made by any machine. The largest range of any machine made. The 
fastest and most positive. Improved in every feature. Meets present-day demands 
of hard paper. 


FULL LINE OF BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 
Get the “‘Monitor”’ Habit—It Pays! 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
197-201 South Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK, 8 Reade Street BOSTON, 220 Devonshire Street 





























THE REASON WHY 


The National ae 


Rotary The “NATIONAL?” is Simple, 

; Convenient, Quick, Economical 

In Petr gfe ‘ 

ae 4 Perfect and Finished in its work. 
ac ine It leaves no Burr on the stock Work can be printed after perforation 


| It leaves no Swell of stock Has no Strings 
Is the Best bf Therefore no Dry Pressing of stock, or Has no Tapes : 


Pounding of stock Has no Rubber Bands 














Scope and Range of its work as WIDE as 


implied by its name — 


*National”’ 
om 








For Sale by Principal Dealers and Printers’ Supply Houses in United States and Canada. 
PARSONS TRADING CO., 20 Vesey Street, NEW YORK 


WITH FOLLOWING OFFICES 
London, Eng.—171 Queen Victoria Street Sydney, N. S. W.— Stock Exchange Building Wellington, New Zealand —7 Grey Street 
Mexico City, Mex.— Calle Tiburcio No. 18 Havana, Cuba—Cuba 27, Esquina a O’Reilly 
ARE OUR FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 





Let us send you our descriptive catalogue, showing character of work and fully explaining the National. It’s yours forthe asking. 


NATIONAL PERFORATING MACHINE CO., Za.28u st, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 























After an order is 
placed elsewhere 


you can not expect to get it. 





Be prepared to prevent all 
orders for Stock Certificates 
being placed elsewhere by 
having our sample-book of 


Stock Certificate 
Blanks always handy. 


A postal card secures one. 





Monasch Lithographing Co. 


500-512 So. 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Which Do You Prefer? 


There are two grades of Electrotypes— 
The Good and the Bad. 


There are two grades of Service—The 


Slow and the Quick. 





We make the highest quality of Electrotypes, 
not the thin-shell, but the kind that has the proper 
body, and the quality that produces best results. 

When you want an Electrotype, you want it 
quickly. That’s where we come in strong. Each 
machine in our plant is equipped with an indepen- 
dent electric motor, and there is no danger of delay 
through an accident to the power. Speed in mak- 
ing, however, is useless without speed in delivery. 

We deliver by AUTOMOBILE. 

Let us figure with you. Telephone for one of 
our city solicitors. 











THE BEUSTER 


ELECTROTYPING CO. 
371-375 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


Phone, Harrison 2657. Phone, Auto. 8657. 











@ 


INKS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co. 


—Main Office and Factory— 


SAINT LOUIS 
U.S. A. 


MISSOURI 


— Branches — 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 


DALLAS 


i) 














Name the 7ype, Size and Make 
of Printers’ Machinery which 
you desire to Electrically operate 
and we know and can furnish 
the right equipment. 


The responsibility for success= 
ful equipments will all be ours 


THE MECHANICAL APPLIANCE Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


WATSON 








HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


“HOOLE” 
Check 
End- Name 
Printing 
Machine 


A Job of 500 End Names can be set up and run off on 
the ‘‘HOOLE”’ Check End-Name Printing Machine at a 
cost of nine cents, and the work will equal that of the print- 
ing-press. Let us refer you to concerns who are getting the 
above results. 





End-Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 








MOTORS 


Wea fa) Artists| | 
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ns Bros.Co. 4 


140-146 MONROE STREET 


Le CHICAGG, ILLINOIS. 























A Marvel of Strength 
Accuracy and Speed 


The Seybold 20th Century Automatic 
Paper Cutter 


With Individual Motor attached 











THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO 
NEW YORK :: CHICAGO :: SAN FRANCISCO 


Tur J. L. Morrison Co. bi Sours ERN Type & Mcu Ry. Co. tag TER RO. CANAD 
Canadian Agents uthwestern a nd Moxie an Agen 


Toronto Dallas 

















WHEN IT’S NEV, IT’S 


HAMILTON'S 


Metropolitan Imposing: 
Stone Frame *:* 


Dustless Bottom 
Fitted with Letter Boards, Galley Racks, Chase Racks, Reglet 
and Furniture Racks, Drawers for Metal Furniture, etc. 











There is a constant demand for special Imposing Frames, not only special in size, but special in arrangement of material. 

The Metropolitan Frame takes a stone 48 x 72 inches, a size found very convenient in large city offices. 

The Furniture and Reglets are placed in one end, and take up very little space, leaving nearly all of both sides available for other equipment. 
The ends are open, providing shelves or pigeonholes for planers and other tools. The base runs to the floor, thus preventing dust 

and refuse from accumulating underneath, and is set back several inches, providing toe room for the workmen. The corners of this recessed 

foot-rail are rounded, which will allow all refuse to be easily swept away, with no corners to dig out. 


EQUIPMENT 


LETTER BOARDS 

There are 24 Letter Boards, ar- 
ranged in two tiers, 12 boards in 
each tier, size inside 2314 x 30% 
inches, one tier on each side of the 
frame. Letter Boards supported on 
heavy steel runs. 


DRAWERS 

Under the coffin there are four 
drawers, all of which run through 
the frame and can be drawn from 
either side. Two large drawers 3 
inches deep and 14 x 483% inches in- 
side; two shallow drawers 1 inch 
deep for metal furniture, 14 x 4834 
inches inside, 


CHASE RACKS 

On one side a series of six Chase 
Racks, with vertical clearance 25% 
inches; measurement from front to 
back 32% inches. On the other side 
two series of six Chase Racks, meas- 
uring vertically 14 and 11 inches, 
both series measuring 17% inches 
from front to back. All Chase 
Racks are metal-lined on the bottom. 


GALLEY RACKS 
Two tiers of Galley Racks, one tier on each side of the frame, each 
tier having 14 shelves for double-column galleys. 


FURNITURE 

A total of 206 yards selected, oil-soaked hardwood Furniture in vari- 
ous widths and lengths, comprising 1,155 pieces in the following assort- 
ment: 

Eighteen pieces 2, 3, 4 and 5 lines pica in width, cut 12, 18 and 24 
picas long. 

Twelve pieces 6 and 8 lines pica in width, cut 12, 18 and 24 picas long. 


pi 


METROPOLITAN IMPOSING FRAME=— Showing one face and Furniture in end. 


METROPOLITAN IMPOSING FRAME -— Showing one face and paneled end. 


Nine pieces 10 lines pica in width, cut 12, 18 and 24 picas long. 

Twenty-four pieces 2, 3, 4 and 5 lines pica in width, cut 30, 36, 42, 
48, 54 and 60 picas long. 

Sixteen pieces 6 and 8 lines pica in width, cut 30, 36, 42, 48, 54 and 
60 picas long. 

Twelve pieces 10 lines pica in width, cut 30, 36, 42, 48, 54 and 60 
picas long. 


REGLET 

An assortment of nonpareil and pica Reglet, cut on the point system, 
smooth and perfect. <A total of 280 yards, comprising 2,016 pieces, as 
follows: Thirty-six pieces each of nonpa- 
reil and pica, cut from 12 to 28 
picas long, inclusive, variations by 

single picas. 
Thirty-six pieces each of nonpa- 
reil and pica, cut from 30 to 60 
picas long, with variations by three 
picas, providing the following lengths: 
30, 33, 36, 39, 42, 45, 48, 51, 54, 57 

and 60 picas. 





DIMENSIONS AND 
WEIGHT 


Height from floor to top of stone, 
88 inches. 

Size of stone, 48 x 72 inches. 

Frame occupies floor space 50% 
x 74% inches. 

Weight, complete, with stone and 
full equipment of reglet and furni- 
ture, 2,250 lbs. 

Weight, complete, 
stone, 1,360 Ibs. 


List Price . . $195 


Complete with Stone. 


without the 





ALL PROMINENT DEALERS CARRY HAMILTON GOODS IN STOCK 








GUARANTEED UNIFORM HEIGHT 


WOOD TYPE 


THE ONLY KIND WE MAKE. 


THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Factory, . 
Eastern Office and Warehouse, . . RAHWAY, N. J. 


- TWO RIVERS, WIS. 





Some printers, and some others, have lately had occasion to 

understand what perfection in the height of Wood Type 

means. Our perfect Wood Type is the cheapest—not only 
in price but also in economical working qualities. 
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A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, GRADUATED BY PICAS AND NON- 
PAREILS, MAILED FREE TO ANY PRINTER WHO ASKS FOR IT. 











PRESSROOM PROFITS 


CAN BE INCREASED THREEFOLD BY THE USE OF THE 


Automatic Falcon Platen Press 


Automatic Falcon Platen Press, size, inside chase, 18% x 12%. 


The Automatic Falcon will feed, print and 
deliver any size sheet from 3x4 to 12x18, and 
any weight of stock from onionskin to cardboard, 
at a speed of 3,500 per hour. Does the work of 
three platen presses. 

The grippers taking the sheet from the feeder 
are attached to the platen, just as are the grip- 
pers on a cylinder, thereby insuring perfect 
register. 

Flat forms only are used —so no curved plates 
or other time-wasters are necessary. It is per- 
fectly adapted to short runs. Of no other high- 
speed press can it be truthfully said that it is as 
valuable on short as on long runs. 

The feeder will take a load of several thousand 
sheets at a time, which are fed from the top of 
the pile. 








The Falcon is handled and made ready in 
just the same way and just as rapidly as an 
ordinary platen press. The platen comes up flat 
and the feed-table is detachable and can be 
lifted off, leaving the platen fully exposed and 
accessible from both sides. The form can be 
raised or lowered on the bed without removal 
from the press. The four impression screws can 
all be operated at once by turning a wheel at 
the center of the back of the bed. 





J. E. ASHBY E. B, ASHBY H. V. ASHBY 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Vice-Pres. Sec, and Treas. 


ASHBY PRINTING COMPANY 


Railroad, Commercial and Bank Printers, Stationers, 
Blank Book and Paper Box Manufacturers 


ERIE, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1869 INCORPORATED 1901 


January 11, 1908 


AMERICAN FALCON PRINTING PReEss Co., 
New York, N.Y.: 

Gentlemen,—You may enter our order for one Auto- 
matic Falcon Platen Press, size 1834x12% inside chase. 

In placing this order with you for this large press, we 
are influenced by our experience with the ‘‘Express’’ 
Falcon Press, fitted with automatic envelope-feed, which 
we purchased from you a year ago. 

When not busy on envelopes we use the ‘‘Express’’ 
for sheet stock, and hand-feed this press at 3,000 per hour. 

To be entirely frank with you, we hardly believed your 
statement that sheets could be hand-fed at this speed, but 
we have found by experience that it can be done. 


Yours very truly, 
ASHBY PRINTING COMPANY 





The Express Falcon (size, inside of chase, 
1058 x 75%) is fitted with automatic envelope-feed, 
and delivery can be operated at a speed of 
between 4,000 and 5,000 per hour with ease. 
The Express Falcon can be changed from the 
envelope-feed to hand-feed for sheets, or vice 
versa, in five minutes. 





THE ONLY AUTOMATIC PLATEN PRESS WHICH FEEDS FROM THE TOP OF THE STOCK PILE. 
War AVOID UNDER SHEET FEEDS “@@ 











The Automatic Falcon Platen Press can be seen in operation at our address below 


American Falcon Printing Press Company 


Offices and Showroom — New York Life Building, 346 Broadway, New York 
Factory — HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 















































Scott Sheet Feed Rotary and Automatic Feeder 





Scott All-Size Rotary Color Press 








THE SCOTT SHEET FEED ROTARY 


Two-Revolution Press prints from curved plates and runs at a speed up to 
three thousand per hour, should interest printers with long runs of good 
presswork. The quality of work compares favorably with that executed 
on flat-bed presses. 


THE SCOTT ALL-SIZE ROTARY 


should interest printers having long runs, for it will cut off ninety lengths 
of sheets, print same on one or both sides of the sheet, delivering the printed 
sheets flat on a delivery table, ready for paper cutter or folding machine. 


THE SCOTT MAGAZINE PRESSES 


print and fold magazines from 8 to 96 pages; 
plest machines on the market. 
and other devices, make them easy machines to operate. 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU PRINT 


or publish, if you want a machine, tell us your requirements, for whatever 
they may be, we have the machine, or we will build it. 



























are admitted to be the sim- 
The tapeless folders, impression throw-off 




















NEW YORK OFFICE, 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, 
BOSTON OFFICE, . . 


. 41 Park Row 
1643 Monadnock Block 

112 N. Fourth Street 
. 7 Water Street 





Cable Address, 


‘‘WALTSCOTT,’’ New York 





: 














Walter Scott & Co. 


Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S. A. 






































Scott Magazine Rotary Printing and Folding Machine 
with Oil and Roll Offset Device 





Scott Magazine Printing and Folding Machine, prints 
and Foids 8 to 96 Pages 























Ah raise mah voice ter sing 


Own cuts 


The printer, the publisher 
and the designer should learn 
to make Chalk Plate cuts. 


Our system is simple and 
inexpensive. The Weather 
Bureau Maps are made on 
our Chalk Plates. The daily 
papers printed on the big 
ocean steamboats use Chalk 
Plates. The leading daily 
newspapers use our system. 


Note what little capi- 
tal it requires to equipa 
complete outfit. 

Complete equipment for 5 x8 in. 
plates - - - - = = $42.00 


Complete equipment for 8 x ro in. 
plates - Soe ar - 55.00 


Including apparatus for stereotyping illustrations as well as ordinary 
stereotyping. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO. 


62-64 Ludgate Hill, 304 N. Third Street, 
London, E. C., Eng. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








WHEN YOU ARE CALLED ON FOR 
Low-price, Reliable 
Paper for Account Books 


SELL OUR 


No. 613 LISBON LEDGER 


It is a strong, hard-sized paper, will erase satisfactorily, 
and is the best Ledger Paper on the market at the price. 
Supplied in making quantities, Laid and Wove, White, Blue, 
Buff or other color and shade to meet requirements. 


Write for Samples and Prices. 





PARSONS TRADING COMPANY 
20 Vesey Street, NEW YORK 
London, Sydney, Wellington, Havana, Mexico, D. F., Buenos Aires. 


Cable Address for all Offices—‘* PARTRACOM.”’ 








A Solid Ink Disc 








The Challenge-Gordon 


Is fitted with an extra large, solid ink disc. It 
is noiseless in operation—a decided advantage. 
There are no crevices in the disc to harbor oil, 
dirt and old ink. The disc is positive in action 
and makes nearly one-quarter revolution for 
each impression, insuring a good distribution. 


For fine art and color work, as well as for 
the less particular jobs, the Challenge-Gordon’ 
fills every requirement of the printer. 


Send for circular. 














Dealers 
Everywhere 





Manufactured by 


The Challenge Machinery Co. | 194.196 Firth Ave. 
Grand Haven, Mich., U.S. A. 


Salesroom and 
Warehouse 





Chicago 




















Covers daily, automatically, 22,000 books 
or pamphlets. 

Always ready for work. 

Saves % of the cost of covering by hand. 

Note great saving in floor space. 

No brushes. No glue pots. 

Great saving in glue. 


Sheridan’s 
Book and Pamphlet 
Covering Machine 











Much cleaner and more convenient. 








re RT 


All the great 
magazines of the world 
are covered on it 


| 
| 
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a 
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i 
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SOME OF THE FIRMS WHO ARE USING OUR COVERING MACHINES 


NEW YORK 
Frank A. Munsey . A 
Butterick Publishing Co. 
Harper & Brothers 
Street & Smith 
S. S. McClure Co. 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 
Trow Directory Ptg. and B. B. Co. 
J.J. Little& Co. . ‘ ; 
Buckley & Wood Co. 


Wm. Knoepke Pamphlet Binding Co. 


P. F. Collier & Son 

Charles Schweinler Press 

McCall Fashion Co. 

William Green 

Gardner Binding and Mailing Co. 
Williams Printing Co. . 
Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Craw ford Co. 
Hill Publishing Co. , : 


No. 
Machines 
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No. 
Machines 


| WASHINGTON, D.C. 
U.S. Government Bindery . : : 2 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Oxford Bindery ‘ 
The J. B. Lippincott Co. 
George F. Lasher . 

JERSEY CITY, N.J. 

Jersey City Printing Co. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Phelps Publishing Co. - 

ELGIN, ILL. 
David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


M. A. Donahue & Son . - I 
Journal of American Medical Association I 





ENGLAND ieethBies 
Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ltd. I 
Cassell & Co., Ltd. I 
Sir George Newnes, Limited I 
Eyre & Spottiswoode I 
Unwin Bros. . 5 ‘ : , ‘ I 
Harmsworth Bros. 2 
J. Burn & Co. I 
London & County Printing Works I 


SCOTLAND 
Thomas Nelson & Sons 


FRANCE 
Malherbe et Cie 


z INDIA 
Gulab Singh & Sons. 





Manufactured and sold exclusively by 


T. W.& C.B. SHERIDAN CO. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


LONDON 




















GOLDING trricer MITERER 


Accurate, Convenient, Strong, Indispensable for Good Work 


ETAINS ALL THE DESIRABLE 
R FEATURES of the original machine and 
a number of valuable improvements have 
been added. The cutting power has been increased. 
A rubber buffer prevents any jarring of the hand 
and renders the operation of the machine practi- 
cally noiseless. Increased space has been provided 
to facilitate the holding of short pieces of rule. 
Positive in mitering 3, 4, 6 and 8 sided rule border. 
A valuable improvement is the Standard Gauge 
for cutting to exact pica or nonpareil. 





Send for Descriptive Pamphlet of Rule Cutting, 
For Sa le by a ll Prin cipal Dea le rs Mitering, Shaping and Curving Machines. 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 


OUR 1908 COMPLETE CATALOGUE of Printing Presses, Paper Cutters and Tools, is ready for distribution. Ask for it. 

















THE KROLL 


AUTOMATIC VENTILATING 


ETCHING TUB 


IS A SUCCESS ! 


Every photo-engraver should have one or more. It 
solves the problem of ventilation. 
———— It eliminates entirely the acid fumes emanating from 
Resa the bath. It etches faster. It etches deeper. 
Let us tell you more about it, and give you a list of users and quote you prices. 


Williams-Lloyd Machinery Co. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY KIND OF MACHINE USED BY 
ELECTROTYPERS, STEREOTYPERS AND PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


337-339 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
12 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK United Printing Machinery Co. 246 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 























The Canadian Quick-Change Double Magazine 
Mergenthaler Linotype 


1 4-pt. The machine that has created a furore | 4-pt. 


in the printing world 
Model No. 4 








Fitted with 
New Patent 
Automatic 
Magazine 
Quick-change 
Attachment 


Two 
Magazines 
Both 
Full Size 
with 
Two 
Fall 
Fonts of 
Two-letter 


Matrices 


In Less than 
a Minute 
other 
Magazines 
containing 
Entirely 
Different 
Faces can be 
Substituted 
by the 
Operator for 
those in 
use 
Without Any 
Lifting 
Whatever 


Speed from 7,000 to 9,000 ems per hour from either magazine, 
on any length of line up to 30 ems. : 


The Fastest Double Magazine Linotype in the World 


Price, $3,500.00, subject to discount on application 


One keyboard of only go keys, four different faces, 360 characters, and a producing capacity limited only by the speed of the 
operator. We invite comparison with the Double Magazine Linotype built and sold by the American company. 


To Inventors. We are prepared to purchase any useful inventions covering improvements on Linotype machines for the United 
States, South and Central America, Canada and Europe. Do not sell your invention to any one else before submitting it to us. 


Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Limited 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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A CHALLENGE 


CABLE AppDREss: ‘‘TORTYPE,” Toronto. Coprs USED: WESTERN UNION, 
‘‘PropiGious,”’ London, England. A. B. C., LreBER’s. 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN LINOTYPE CORPORATION 


Limited 





Sole Manufacturers in Canada of Merge 
Linotype Machines 


London, England, Office : 70-72 YORK STREET ory: 156-158 St. Antoine St. 
8 Bouverie St., E. C. Montreal 


region in pine 1908. 
THE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE Co., of New York, os 


Trisune Buitpinc, New York, N. Y & he » 
Gentlemen,—As you have made the statement by af a ou h de at the composing 
“e a ared to have a cOye 


machines made by your Company are superior to those m 
petition between your make of Mergenthaler Linoty challenge you ait 
de of our Model 4 ble 
n four hours a or one 


one of your No.4 Double Magazine Linotypes n n c 1 

Magazine Linotype machines in the City of oO. 

week, the judges of the contest to be entirely, dis reread noe < <= mpetition to be fox@he sum of 
one thousand dollars, which is to be paid by Qthe grasmicel Unions of Torgge, Montreal 
and Ottawa for use in their benefit fund—gfto c the <! £3 e 


No. 1. Speed of both magazines ae Ns hich of the two mac will the operator 
0 


mosfaliable to detect trans ms, and matrices not 
matter in 20 and 30 em messed to the keyboard frag either magazine by the 


The time in setting matter to be \qually customary click sound of the standard machine. 
between upper and lower magazing*each day 7 

test. Matter must be corrected ; By which of the es would the oper- 
largest amount set during th é be least annoyed Be e or assembling matrices. 


i d the Am 
pis 16 points, pow a ia. d) Which oe fakge s a whole, appears the 


lower magazine and the Afhekican 7 c y simplest to the ‘ 
d 


ing the total of 20 points eed. 

No. 2. Running of gtrib No. . Acc ility Of the working part of 
See nu: ; the m ex from an operator’s point of 
The actual time_lo digt g is to Be view ¢' 0 points 

kept account of ie he chine faving ‘ 


the least lost ti i S. (a) 2 two machines is most accessible 
ire springs, escapement pawls, or 


in cas 
No. 3. Qyie aap ints. key ike le on either lower or upper magazine 


_During tin smh i ow Are neces- ye fi is in operation. 
"fe ee oe on f wes ) Which of the two machines is most accessible to 
we rg tle 4 Me 4c delivery mouth and assembler entrance of both upper 


de i 1s \ Poi * Oana lower magazine. 
ee (c) Which of the two machines, as a whole, is most 


e thay tter wh accessible 
d set it 
4 wee No. 7. Quick change of magazines on the 


t (at es ‘ - 
slugs shduld Ae is touts > om machines by the operator. 10 points. 
~~ ie e bes eentage Which of the two methods used is the safest and which 
oer nt en entails the smallest amount of labor and lifting to the 


No. 5. sacl Ian from apovaaes| PB operator. 


1 4 a 0 ts. . ee 2 S M4 
point of view. Tl ia — No. 8. Simplicity and perfection in working 


(a) Which of the two machines will be least confus- of assemblers and two-letter 
ing for an operator coming from a standard two-letter mechanisms. 15 points. 
Linotype. 





The competition to take place within one month from date. 
The award of the judges to be in writing and in detail, the same to be printed in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, Chicago, at the expense of the loser. 
To facilitate the judges in making their decision, a total of 100 points to be allowed on the above 
eight items, divided as before mentioned. Yours very truly, 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN LINOTYPE CORPORATION, Limited. 
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ORAL TRADITION. 


BY VIRGINIA FISH. 


aq; HE most popular form of 

man’s literary expression to- 

AY day is the book, despite the 

prevalence of the newspaper 

and magazine, which are 

ever with us. In no other 

medium do artist and arti- 

san, mechanic and craftsman 

combine to the same extent 

as to-day in the production 

of the book beautiful. The 

thought of your favorite writer comes to you 

fashioned in binding of leather and silk, the 

cover-design, decoration and illustrations the work 

of renowned artists; color-plates and text from 

the hand of master typographers; paper selected 

without reference to its costliness—the whole 

book, to the final tail-piece, harmoniously con- 

ceived and flawlessly executed, a delight to the 

senses, a satisfaction to the mind, a gratification 

to one’s esthetic tastes. Such a product is possible 

to man only in a high state of civilization resulting 

from a lengthy evolution, so that the book may be 

considered as a bit of evolutionary history, like its 

creator. Literature has advanced from a time of 

unrecorded speech to its present unity of thought 

and form through processes similar to those sus- 

tained by man in attaining physical, mental and 
moral unity. 

The evolution of the book has its beginning in 
the dawn time of man’s consciousness, when he 
first became aware of himself, as it were. Since 
always to humanity the great historical fact is 
itself, simultaneous with the awakening of con- 
sciousness came the attempt to utter in sounds 
what it thought or felt regarding itself, to record 
its history. This self-consciousness and accom- 


panying desire to talk about himself, his origin 
and experiences, marks the first point of division 
between civilization and antecedent barbarism 
among the races of men, and we call it the period 
of oral tradition. _Man’s universal story-telling 
habit had in that time only the spoken word as its 
outlet. Between the crude vocabularies of that 


age and the beautiful volume of to-day with its 


content of adjusted thought and word, lie unmeas- 
ured depths of struggle for utterance, for adequate 
self-expression; infinite outreachings of wordless 
thoughts, experiences that never were written; 
dump aspirations. The story of the book is the 
world-old story of attainment secured through 
continued struggle. 

There are no new materials for the story-teller. 
Literature treats of the one subject, Man, of his 
birth, life and death. The differences are but 
superficial, from a literary standpoint, between the 
tale told by a modern Stevenson in European dress, 
sitting among the natives of a South Sea island, 
and the narratives recited under the far-off skies 
of the prehistoric universe by his literary progeni- 
tor to a circle of skin-clad brothers of his tribe. 
These were the embryo poets, dramatists, dream- 
ers of the race, moved to recount the stirring facts 
of man’s history and destiny even as poets and 
prophets have ever been. Weighted with years 
probably they were, these primitive historians, for 
with age only could come cessation from the pro- 
digious physical exertions necessary in that world 
of untamed beast and unsubdued natural forces, 
the gratification of imagination and memory. Men 
of higher sensibilities than the rest of their kind 
they must have been who won respect because of 
their exceptional powers. We can imagine such a 
speaker gathering together recollections of his 
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early manhood, the fragmentary lore heard among 
his kin, traditions current in the tribe, com- 
mingling these with fancies born of his own 
imagination, dimly felt aspirations when he had 
lain beneath the stars, a vague pang when his 
woman-mate had died, when his friend was slain 
in a battle with beasts. Perhaps he voiced then 
the first faint questionings of the mysteries of 
man’s misapprehended existence, perhaps pro- 
pounded the eternal “why” of man’s spiritual 
nature. 

Although history has record of two or three 
stories which were apparently common to all the 
races of mankind in the period of oral tradition, 
the legends of barbarism are impermanent. Con- 
trary to popular opinion, the stories of really pre- 
historic peoples are exceedingly evanescent. They 
generally pass away with the current generation or 
take a new form with the succeeding one, owing 
to the absence of a record to preserve and crystal- 
lize the myths. All the fables of savagery com- 
bined would be no other than the babblings of a 
living generation, or at most the transmitted form 
of the babblings of their fathers and grand- 
fathers. Every great literary composition, how- 
ever, is the concentration of lines of literary force 
which reach far into past time. In the myths 
and songs of the age of oral tradition were 
energies that culminated in later days in the 
psalmody of David, the orations of Demosthenes, 
the tragedies of Sophocles, Milton’s sublime spir- 
itual epic, Goethe’s “ Faust.” The great facts of 
literature and life are unchanged from generation 
to generation and we must believe that a more or 
less defined cognizance of such facts moved to 
utterance the tongues of the forgotten men who 
lived in the caves of western Europe; of the shell- 
fish eating coast dwellers of the North; of the 
lake inhabitants of what is now Switzerland; of 
the tumuli tribes in America, in that epoch of 
human existence which is below the horizon of 
historical knowledge — the age of oral tradition, 
the subject of the cover-design of this issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 





OUR WASTEFUL ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Henry Holt, publisher and author, finds by actual count 
that five per cent of the letters used in English composi- 
tion are superfluous. The value of the printed products of 
the United States, according to census reports, is about 
$353,000,000 a year. The five per cent waste from super- 
fluous letters would be approximately $17,000,000 a year. 
Mr. Holt, by adding five per cent for waste of paper, ink 
and stenographers’ time.in writing letters, increases the 
waste to $50,000,000. With the extra cost of teaching, 
books and schoolhouses the loss is brought to $60,000,000, 
and finally to $95,000,000 by taking in the rest of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world — which is “ going some” in the losing 
line. But we won’t waste any sleep over trying to simplify 
things. It’s too hard a game.— Printing Trade News. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
MATTERS PERTINENT TO THE RELATION 
PLATE-MAKER TO PRINTER. 


BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN. 


a HE average process engraver, having 
proved his plate on a true and solid 
iron base, before mounting, and 
found it good, proceeds to tack it on 
a carelessly planed wooden base, 
which is too frequently inaccurate 
and unequal in height and not true 
on the sides. Then the printer won- 
ders why he, after expending much time and care 
in make-ready, can not secure so good a result as 
the engraver, who uses practically no make-ready ; 
relying chiefly on a solid, true and equal impres- 
sion. 

BLOCKING.— The printer judges the engra- 
ver’s work by the engraver’s proofs, forgetting the 
unexceptionable conditions under which the proofs 
were printed, and neglecting to test the engraver’s 
work as delivered. Here the printer often allows 
himself to be badly imposed upon, for unless the 
base is true the impression must be faulty. Hence 
the printer usually expends an hour in making 
ready a plate where the engraver expends ten min- 
utes, and then rarely equals the result obtained by 
the engraver. The average printer is as compe- 
tent to get the best results as the average engraver, 
and would get them if the engraver did not 
unnecessarily and expensively handicap the prin- 
ter by putting the plate on a defective base, after 
obtaining a perfect proof himself on a perfect 
base. This handicap entails incalculable unneces- 
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Fig. 1.— Best kind of type-high gauge. 


sary expenditures on the printing fraternity, 
expended chiefly in remedying the defect in block- 
ing. When the printer tests every cut before 
accepting the engraver’s work the engraver will 
cease to carelessly impose this handicap, for every 
properly equipped engraving shop has machines 
for making accurate bases. 

TESTING.— Figs. 1 and 2 represent two kinds 
of type-high gauges, of which there are cheap 
imitations to be avoided, for an inaccurate gauge 
is the most foolish of purchases, and accuracy is 
not found on bargain counters. Get the best and 
shame the dollar. The correct height of type is 
.918 of an inch, and an engraved mounted plate 
should be the thickness of this leaf lower than 
type-high, especially when the cut is: vignetted. 
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The printer may properly demand this height, and 
reject mounted plates that do not conform to his 
order. When a mounted plate is type-high the 
pressman has to make-ready by cutting out; he 
can work more positively and quickly by building 
up. When a cut is higher than type-high the loss 
of time in make-ready is always a serious item of 





Fic. 2.—A type-high gauge. 


unnecessary cost (or loss of printer’s profit). A 
mounted plate should be equal in height at all 
points; if it is not, the printer will pay dearly to 
overcome the inequalities by make-ready. The 
printer may properly demand equal height at all 


points, and reject mounted cuts defective in this 


particular. Place a thickness of paper between 
face of plate and the type-high gauge, and test the 
cut at each corner and at other points. Nothing 
is more destructive of profits in a printing-office 
than an idle press, and nothing more amazing than 
the cheerful faith of the printer who puts untested 
cuts or electrotypes into his forms and pays an 
expensive pressman to remedy all defects and inac- 
curacies in the form, while depriving himself of 
hours of press product every week. A minute of 
foresight is worth thirty minutes of make-ready. 

BASES.— Wood bases are always inferior to 
metal; but there are degrees of quality in wood 
bases, notwithstanding which some engravers 
whose plates are first-class continue to mount them 





Fie. 3.— Laminated backing wood. 


on the cheapest backing woods. No matter how 
well seasoned and accurately planed ordinary lum- 
ber may be, it can not be kept from warping and 
twisting; but warping can be minimized by using 
specially prepared blocking woods. Fig. 3 repre- 
sents laminated backing wood, next in efficiency to 
metal, consisting of five layers of wood glued 
together, in which the grain is crossed alternately, 
so that the twist or shrinkage of one layer is coun- 
teracted by similar strains in the opposite direc- 
tion. This costs the engraver less than 25 cents a 
square foot in his shop, and there is little waste. 
Fig. 4 represents paneled backing wood, in which 
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the tendency to warp and twist is largely overcome 
by cleating several pieces of wood across the grain; 
this is effective for large plates made in quantities 
of one size, and costs less than 25 cents a square 
foot, delivered. The ordinary backing wood used 
by platemakers costs from 8 to 15 cents a square 
foot, delivered, so that the saving in using it 
instead of laminated or paneled stock is trifling on 
each cut, and the excess of cost of the latter will 
secure tenfold economies in make-ready. Metal 
blocking costs the printer about 4 cents a square 
inch, $5.76 a square foot, but a square foot con- 
tains about thirty-three pounds of metal, which is 
salable at 4 cents per pound, thus reducing the 
ultimate cost to about 314, cents per square inch. 
DIMENSIONS.— One of the largest engraving 
establishments issues an admirable pamphlet of 
instruction to its customers, and in this it is said 





Fig. 4.— Paneled backing wood. 


that “ six picas equal one inch.” Here is found the 
source of much loss to the printer, for six picas are 
four one-thousandths of an inch less than an inch, 
or nearly half a point in two inches. It is a thou- 
sand pities that the point system of type-bodies 
was not based on the standard inch, but as printers 
must measure by points, and should think in points, 
there is every reason why the platemakers should 
also use point dimensions and discard inch meas- 
urements. The printer may properly insist on 
this, as it involves no added expense to the plate- 
maker, while disregard of the point system causes 
unnecessary trouble and expense to the printer. 
When the printer orders a cut blocked for an eight-*~ 
een-pica measure and receives a three-inch block he 
must justify his form to a width of 18 1-24 picas, 
and is likely to find a “squared” cut out of line with 
the types. These departures from a uniform sys- 
tem in composition and engraving involve unneces- 
sary added cost, and are the frequent cause of other 
evils. Cuts should be blocked square and true; if 
they are not, the difficulty and expense of justifica- 
tion is increased. The printer should test blocked 
cuts with a try-square, and may properly reject 
every cut mounted inaccurately in this respect. 
Cuts should always be blocked slightly scant and 
never tight in the measure. When a cut is in the 
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same page or column with type it should be shorter, 
to allow the type lines to compress when locked 
up. The typefounder cuts leads scant of the meas- 
ure to permit compression of the type lines with- 
out the leads binding or bearing off the pressure. 
The printer who accepts cuts trimmed to inches 
instead of points, wider at top than foot, or at base 
than face, or vice versa, will be at the expense of 
correcting these careless errors in the form, on the 
imposing surface or press. In a majority of 
instances when furniture, leads and spaces work 
up in forms the cause is found in inaccurately 
mounted cuts; and who can compute the annual 
loss thus caused. A recent clever writer in this 
journal on the causes and remedy of materials 
working up in forms tells us that he found a 
remedy in placing the form so that the lines of 
types would be parallel with the cylinder, but he 
did not tell us the reason why this is a remedy. It 
is this: a form may lock up tight and pass all tests 
on the imposing surface, but if, after locking-up, 
the type lines and the leads, rules, cuts and other 
non-compressible materials are of equal width, the 

_ drag of the cylinder will still further compress the 
type lines and create a network of springs through- 
out the page or form, if the lines are at right angles 
with the cylinder. 

The pressure of the lock-up should bear on the 
ends of the type lines, not on the spacing materials. 
Leads, furniture and cuts should always be cut 
scant to measure, and composing-sticks set wider 
than the measure, the excess increasing with the 
measure — an old practice which has fallen into 
disuse as the printer’s faith in those who make his 
materials has increased. It is a fact, proven in the 
writer’s experience, that given two forms of the 
same book on a long run, the form placed with its 
lines at right angles to the cylinder will wear out 
quicker than a form placed with the lines parallel 
to the cylinder. This extra wear is caused by the 
loosening of the type lines by the incessant, pow- 
erful drag of the cylinder, throwing the impression 
on the sides of the face of the types. 

ELECTROTYPES.— The printer should demand 
accuracy in blocking mounted electrotypes. The 
electrotyper is usually more accurate than the 
engraver in these matters, and is himself the vic- 
tim of the careless printer. The printer who 
demands well-made electrotypes can aid the elec- 
trotyper greatly without extra outlay. All large 
open spaces in a form should be filled with bearer 
quads or large letters; the outside bearers or 
guards should never be less than eighteen-point 
face and should be type-high. So far as the printer 
is concerned the advantages derived from these 
precautions are that they enable the electrotyper to 
finish the plate better than he can do otherwise, 
preventing the crushing of the edges of the out- 
side lines and those around blank areas within the 
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form' when the plate is placed face down on the 
shaving machine and shaved under considerable 
pressure on its back. The outside bearers sustain 
the pressure when the shaving-knife strikes the 
edge of the plate, which will tilt if the bearers are 
lower than the face of the plate. Electrotypers are 
usually careless in furnishing accurate bearers to 
printers, but the printer may properly insist on 
being provided with type-high bearers, and it will 
be an advantage to his work if he does so. The 
printer should use high spaces and quads on all 
work set for electrotyping only: with these better 
molds are made, and the type-form is protected; 
they save the electrotyper many manipulations of 
the wax mold, none of which improve the work and 
may impair it. As it is practically impossible to 
make a perfect mold from brass rules that are not 
beveled, such as diagram rules, the electrotyper 
will be aided if beveled rules are used. 

LIFTING PLATES FROM BLOCKS.— Pressmen too 
frequently injure plates by carelessly wrenching 
them from the blocks, when about to place under- 
lays between plate and block. Plates are thin and 
easily bent, and should be removed cautiously and 


Fic. 5.— Plate lifter. 


gradually, using a strong table-knife or the excel- 
lent plate-lifter shown in Fig. 5. Many hours have 
been wasted in attempting to rectify the edges of 
pictures on bent plates by make-ready. 

TERMINOLOGY.— Much confusion exists in 
describing dimensions of pictures or cuts. The 
distance from side to side is always the width; the 
distance from head to foot is always the height. 
Avoid the use of the word length as a term of 
dimension; it is misleading, being equally appli- 
cable to width and height. This applies to typog- 
raphy as well as to platemaking. 

Perhaps enough has been written to establish 
the proposition that the platemaker should con- 
form to the point: system of measurements and 
give the printer approximately the same accuracy 
in blocks that the typefounders give him in other 
materials used with blocks. On behalf of the plate- 
maker it may be admitted that many printers are 
not aware of the disparity between one inch and 
six picas, although the types pass through their 
fingers constantly. The dealers in printing mate- 
rials have been unenterprisingly lax in not fur- 
nishing the trade with accurate measuring scales 
of the point system. The affairs on sale are decid- 
edly discreditable to an art in which accuracy is a 
prime requirement, and would be rejected by any 
self-respecting carpenter. In the absence of cal- 
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iper gauges on the point system the engraver and 
electrotyper can not do better than use those com- 
posing-sticks which set only to picas and six-points, 
known as standard job composing-sticks, and sold 
at the typefoundries. These sticks are made to set 
lines of types slightly wider than the exact point 
measures, to offset in a degree the shortening of 
the type lines by compression when locked up as 
before described. The engraver will be well 
advised if he trims his mounted cuts two thick- 
nesses of this leaf less than the measure estab- 
lished by these composing-sticks. 





PAPER FOR THE JOB, 


An expert in papermaking has been lecturing printers 
on their choice of paper for particular jobs and says that 
certain conditions of printing demand certain results; but 
the printer does not know, except by experience, how to 
derive those results from the paper which he finds upon the 
market. If he was fully informed we would not so fre- 
quently see lame attempts to produce a fine degree of work 
upon a surface obviously inadequate to the purpose. Bear- 
ing on this a recent instance may be cited: A printing 
house of good repute, addicted to style, etc., in the execution 
of jobs, was asked to print a circular in which a number of 
half-tone illustrations were included. The contract called 
for one hundred and twenty thousand copies to be worked 
from an eight-page form. A coated paper, alleged to be 
suitable for the job, was bought from a leading paper 
house, and after ten thousand copies had been worked off 
the folding and stitching began. At once the inferiority of 
the paper became apparent; the sheets cracked on every 
fold; the coating scaled off, and as a matter of duty to the 
customer other paper had to be got, and the job was done 
over. The printer lost on the job, as the paper firm only 
made good the paper. It was found that the paper under- 
lying the coating was very inferior, of short fiber and light 
body, really unfit to carry the material which had been 
plastered upon it to give it weight and appearance. Very 
little perspicuity is required to discern that had the paper 
employed in the instance cited been tested, even in an ordi- 
nary way, and without depending upon the standing and 
reliability of the firm by which it was supplied, the result 
would have been different, and that the inferiority of the 
material could have been determined before the job was 
worked. Here comes in another question: Why do not 
printers test paper before they buy it? There are simple 
and inexpensive methods of testing which could and ought 
to be practiced in every printing-office. Mechanical and 
chemical means for the purpose are within the reach of the 
printer, and should be utilized. Everything which has a 
nice appearance is not of the best. The exterior coat is 
often the cloak for that which should be condemned. How 
often must the printer realize this in practice before he 
makes up his mind to profit by experience.— British and 
Colonial Printer and Stationer. 





LEMONS FOR HIM. 


“Were all those book reviews in the Morning Breeze 
written by Mr. Crittick? ” inquired the ordinary reader. 

“Yes,” growled the disgruntled author. 

“You don’t say? He has certainly been writing assidu- 
ously.” 

“You mean ‘ aciduously,” 
Press. 


don’t you? ” — Philadelphia 
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SIMPLE DEVICE FOR EMBOSSING PROOFS. 
JOHN L. GRABE. 

ine recent years infinite pains have 

j been taken in high-class job offices 

in the preparation of proofs for sub- 

mission to the author for approval. 

Enameled stock is usually used. 

Two or more color-proofs can be 

readily produced by a process with 

which most job printers are famil- 

iar, and the dimensions of the stock upon which 

the finished job is to be printed is indicated by a 

raised or embossing line surrounding the printed 

surface on the proof paper. A proof properly 

treated in this way will often equal in appearance 

the finished product. 
The most laborious operation in preparing a 
proof in the above manner is that of embossing, 
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consequently any simple device which will expe- 
dite it should be appreciated by the craft. The 
accompanying diagrams illustrate one which can 
be used to emboss any job within its range. The 
material most easily obtained, and best suited to 
the purpose, is heavy press board. Fig. 1 is a per- 
spective view of this embosser. Take a sheet of 
board (Fig. la), say, for illustration, 12 by 18 
inches. At one corner secure in any suitable man- 
ner a sheet of the same material (b) of two- 
thirds the area of the first sheet, and take a third 
sheet (c) of the same dimensions as the second, 
and secure it at its side edge to the first two sheets. 
Sheets b and c should be flush at their discon- 
nected edges. Fig. 2 is a plain view of the 
embosser. It will be seen that the top sheet of 
press board (c) is provided with a pica scale, 
while the bottom sheet (a) has an inch scale. 
These scales may or may not appear on the 
embosser; but as they can readily be drawn by the 
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INS. 









































Fig. 2. 


aid of a rule and pica gauge their presence will 
facilitate the embossing process, which is as fol- 
lows: To simplify the illustrations, say the proof 


stock is cut 10 by 12 inches, the printing matter is 
24 by 36 picas, and the embossed line to represent 


the finished job is required to be 6 by 8 inches. 
Place the embosser on an imposing-stone or some 
other flat surface and insert the proof paper 
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between the press-board sheets b and c (Fig. 1). 
When the flap c is turned down upon the proof 
paper, two inches of the latter must remain 
exposed at one side and one end. A simple piece 
of furniture can be used to clamp flap c upon the 
proof paper. Next draw the blunt end of a pair 
of tweezers along the side edge of the flap, using 
the latter as a guide. Start at a point forty-eight 
picas from the point indicated by the mark x, 
pressing firmly upon the tweezers; repeat opera- 
tion at the end of the flap c, starting thirty-six 
picas from the x mark. This will emboss one side 
and one end of the space to be occupied on the proof 
sheet by the finished work. By turning this 
embossed section of the sheet under the flap and 
repeating the operation described above, the job 
will be completed; a parallelogram 6 by 8 inches 
in dimensions will appear raised in, the center of 
the 10 by 12 proof paper. 

Most compositors are familiar with striking 


- in the type matter in the center of the sheet as 


illustrated in Fig. 3. The nonpareil slugs aaa 
represent the margins surrounding the type when 
the latter is printed in the center of the proof 
sheet; b represents the head-guide, consisting of 
a piece of ten-em metal furniture placed against 
the outer end of slug, and c is a strip of wooden 
furniture which acts as a side-guide in a similar 
manner. The proof sheet is placed carefully 
against these guides and dropped to the printing 
surface. Dotted lines in diagram represent the 
embossed parallelogram. Stone or press proofs 
may be taken in this manner from one or more 
forms. 





DISSENTS FROM NEWSPAPER VIEW OF “NEWS.” 


In a communication setting forth the success of the 
National Biscuit Company’s profit-sharing plan with its 
employees, the high standard of business to-day and the 
restoration of public confidence, Messrs. N. W. Ayer & Son, 
advertising agents, propound the query, “ What is news? ” 
In the ensuing comment the communication says: 

“It is fair to say that if a man leads a clean life, is a 
good citizen, helpful to the community in which he lives and 
in every way a benefit to his neighbors, nothing that he does 
is news. If, however, some worthless vagabond does serious 
damage to this man’s property, that is news, and the vaga- 
bond is entitled to scare heads and limitless newspaper 
space. 

“If a corporation so conducts its business that it is an 
honor to the country, a blessing to its people and an inspir- 
ing model of corporate integrity, nothing that concerns the 
welfare or success of that corporation is news, and all ref- 
erence to it must be omitted; but if a concern without capi- 
tal, credit or honor starts in the same business, with the 
avowed purpose of tearing down that which the other has 
well built, that is news, and under the guise of news the 
wrecking concern must be advertised without cost to them. 

“We confess we are not yet convinced that only ‘ bad- 
ness’ is news, and that ‘ goodness’ is always uninteresting 
to newspaper readers.” — Newspaperdom. 





“ CHEAPNESS,” that consists in mere littleness of price 
is often a snare and a delusion. — Printers’ Ink. 
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PHOTOGRAVURE FOR BEGINNERS. 


NO. !IIl.— BY CHARLES E. DAWSON.* 
“GRAINING ”’ POWDERS. 


MHE next thing is the all-important 
):)} rosin powder which forms the 
“grain.” The French favor bitu- 
men powder. It gives a very fine, 
sharp grain but does not spread 
readily on the copper when burnt 

on. On the other hand, common 
brown rosin powder melts too freely 

and does not stand the hot water very well during 
development of the mold. Colofony is much the 
same. The best rosin I have used is of my own com- 
pounding and consists of two parts brown rosin 
and one part shellac melted together and run onto a 
cold iron or stone slab to cool, then finely ground. 
This grinding is a disagreeable process, but the 
rosin and drug grinders will not handle a small 
amount. The best plan is to grind it up in a large 
mortar with a pestle such as druggists use. To 
keep the dust down, a piece of muslin, with a 
hole through which to operate the pestle, can be 
stretched across the top of the mortar. A pound 


of this rosin powder will last a long time. By the 
bye, the inside of the graining box should either be 
well varnished with shellac varnish or neatly cov- 
ered with smooth paper to keep the powder from 


adhering to the sides and top. 


PREPARING THE COPPER AND LAYING THE GRAIN. 


Now having the box ready we put in about four 
ounces of our powdered rosin and we are ready for 
business. As this graining is necessarily a rather 
dusty operation it is well to work where no harm 
is done but at the same time where there are no 
strong drafts. Cut a piece of copper of a size that 
will leave a nice margin around the subject, and 
smooth the edges with a fine file. This cutting is 
done in the trade by means of a treadle shear, but 
the student can cut his sheet up by placing it on a 
firm smooth bench against a stop and using a V- 
chisel and light hammer. Cut a groove about half 
way through the thickness of the copper, when it 
will readily break over the edge of the bench. Per- 
haps it would be better to get the dealer to cut the 
sheet up into sizes most likely to be used; indeed 
some dealers keep the copper ready cut in various 
sizes. Now take the copper sheet and clean the 
face with prepared chalk and a piece of felt, using 
water. Then remove the slight oxid by means of 
a solution of oxalic acid, and again rub with chalk. 
Now rinse it under the tap and wipe dry with a 
linen cloth; then polish with chamois leather and 
the plate is ready for graining. The rosin powder 
being in the graining box, close the flap and but- 


*All rights reserved. 
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ton tightly. Lower the supporting board and turn 
the box over and over at such a speed that the 
powder will be carried up to the top of the box and 
fall in a shower to the bottom at each turn. If the 
box is turned too slowly the powder will only slide 
over the inner surface, while if the turning be too 
rapid it will adhere to the sides by centrifugal 
force. Having made six or eight revolutions, stop 
the box in the upright position, and erect the sup- 
port to hold it there. Now sharply rap the top and 
sides of the box to shake down the adhering pow- 
der, which otherwise might fall on the plate while 
being inserted. Let the box stand for say fifteen 
seconds to allow the coarser particles to settle to 
the bottom. Open the flap and carefully slide the 
clean copper plate, which has been placed on a 
piece of stout cardboard an inch or so larger every 
way than the plate, onto the iron supports and 
close the flap gently so as not to shake down any 
adhering rosin. Let the plate remain for say one 
minute, then open the flap and carefully withdraw 
the cardboard with the plate on it.. The appear- 
ance of the deposit should be a creamy white and 
almost obscuring the polished surface of the cop- 


_per. Now right here I would say that it is practi- 


cally impossible to describe just how the thing 
should look, and the best plan is for the student to 
prepare a trial piece of copper and etch it without 
any mold on it; take an impression in the press 
and so study the effect of different grains, com- 
paring the result with examples of gravure prints 
which he may have with him. The state of the 
atmosphere has much to do with the way the grain 
acts in the box. The time allowed to elapse before 
placing the copper in the box regulates the fineness 
of the deposit; the longer the time the finer the 
grain. Then again, the length of time which the 
plate is kept in determines the amount of grain 
deposited. Now, as the finer particles are ex- 
hausted, fresh powdered rosin should be introduced 
from time to time. A curious feature of this proc- 
ess is that a too thick layer of even the finest grain, 
when baked, produces a coarse result. The finest 
and yet dense grains are produced by putting on a 
thin, fine grain, then roasting, allowing it to cool 
and repeating the operation. 


BURNING ON OR ROASTING THE GRAIN. 


The next thing is to burn on the grain. This 
is best done over an atmospheric gas ring burner, 
holding the plate by the corner with a stout pair 
of pliers and keeping the plate well above the 
flame, which should be turned down until only 
about one-quarter inch high and constantly moving 
the plate until the whole surface has become a bis- 
cuit brown. Careful examination by means of a 
pocket lens of about one inch focus will show how 
the grain is spreading. When a delicate network 
of bright copper appears like lace between the dots 
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of rosin the process is complete, and the plate 
should be placed on a cold surface to cool. If the 
rosin is not sufficiently roasted or melted on, it will 
not properly resist the action of the mordant and 
may even entirely part from the copper during 


etching; if, on the other hand, it be overbaked: 


there will not be sufficient copper left to be acted 
on by the mordant and the grain will be too coarse. 
When etched the dots of copper formed by the 
grain particles should not be etched away, but 
should still show some “top”; though if too much 
“top” be there, a full depth of tone will not be 
secured. A quantity of copper may be grained and 
roasted at one time and stored away with thick 
blotting-paper pads between the pieces to keep 
them from damage. 


PLACING THE “ MOLD.” 


When the grained copper is quite cool ‘it is 
ready to receive the “mold.” This is applied as 
follows: The grained copper is placed in a porce- 
lain dish containing about one inch deep of water. 
Great care must be exercised to see that no grit or 
foreign matter gets into this dish and the copper 
should be well rinsed under the tap before being 
placed in the dish. Now take the printed tissue 
from the printing-frame and quickly plunge under 
the water, rapidly brushing the gelatin surface to 
remove all airbells. Now turn the tissue down 
onto the copper, holding one end down with the 
fingers to prevent the motion from sliding the 
tissue off the copper; now place under pressure for 
about twenty minutes, with a thick pad of blot- 
ting-paper next to the back of the tissue. A con- 
venient means of applying the necessary pressure 
is to use a letter-copying press, or failing this you 
may place the copper in a screw-back printing- 


frame. 
(To be continued.) 





THE STRENGTH OF STRONG FAMILIES. 


Sundry divorce suits and remarriage propositions that 
take up space in the papers just now illustrate that it makes 
less difference how much money a man leaves behind him 


than in what hands he leaves it. To leave abounding 
means in foolish hands is failure. To leave wise children 
in the world is success, and if they can be left in a position 
of fiscal advantage, so much the better. To found a good 
family, or give good human stock a lift, and put it in a posi- 
tion of enlarged opportunity and increased power, is a 
work that is legitimately attractive. But it is the human 
stuff that is important. What every country needs is fam- 
ilies that will breed true to high standards and give supe- 
rior individuals to the service of the world. We have such 
families, that generation after generation turn out high- 
class men and women. Every progressive country has, and 
must have, such families. Whether at a given time they 
are rich or not is a matter of secondary importance. If the 
human material is strong and good, money in sufficient 
quantity will come to it first or last. If the human stock is 
inferior, immoral, or ill-trained, money dumped upon it 
will merely advertise its inferiority Harper’s Weekly. 
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‘ NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE ERRORS. 


There are a number of things connected with publishing 
in its various departments that I am at a loss to under- 
stand. My enemies may say that this is not strange; that 
there are a whole lot of things I do not understand. This 
is true. But here are a few that have surprised and puz- 
zled me. Many of them are connected with the art depart- 
ment of publications: 

For many years a New York daily which prints line and 
half-tone cuts and gets hysterical over a fire, especially if 
rescues are made, has never printed a line cut of a fire 
scene in which scaling ladders were used. All the ladders 
are pictured as being of the common, or garden, variety. 
No wonder the firemen laugh at them. 

The colored cover-pages of the magazines are wonderful 
in their lack of accuracy regarding correctness of technical 
detail. About a year ago a magazine printed a colored 
cover illustrating a yachting scene. The colors were great, 
the young girl who was at the helm of the sloop was cer- 
tainly beautiful and the young man at her side was a fine 
piece of work. But — the waves were mountain high, there 
were no reefs in the sail, and the damsel had the tiller in 
such a position that in about two seconds the boat would 
certainly jibe. Moreover, there was not a tense muscle on 
the fair steerer’s body. Her attitude was that of one at 
a matinee or a pink tea. This same monthly later had a 
cover-picture illustrating an automobile scene. Down a 
very steep and rocky declivity a car was plunging and in it 
were two young people—a man and a woman, of course 
— who, under the conditions, were they real, would be 
about to jump, smiling “ right at the camera.” The young 
woman, who was acting as driver, had only one hand on the 
wheel. 

Another monthly had a colored picture of a couple in a 
canoe. It was a broadside view. Both were in the stern 
and the canoe rested on an even keel. 

Two years ago, or less, a magazine had an announce- 
ment on its cover-page of its leading article. It was: 
“A Duel Between Two Ocean Tramps.” To me this sug- 
gested the old remark credited to Mrs. Partington 
(B. P. Shillaber): ‘“ We had a nice quartet, which was 
sang by four.” 

It is common to read in the dailies of cne who has 
forged checks as a*“ check kiter.” It is common to see a 
person’s name spelled in many different ways throughout 
a story; and it seems to be the rule rather than the excep- 
tion to spell the hero’s or heroine’s name differently under 
the picture than in the text. 

Again, why are these things so? The errors in the 
newspapers are often due to ignorance. But how about 
those in magazines? To divert—here is a sentence I 
recently read in a monthly: “Look! the steamship has 
cast off her hawser and is now in midstream. Soon they 
will be getting up stream.” 

Are the gross technical errors in illustrations due to 
ignorance —as they seem to be —or to carelessness and 
neglect of having an authority pass on them? Or is there 
a madness in the method, or method in the madness? 

I am not particularly worried, but as I have already 
said, I don’t understand it and would like to know.— 
John Z. Rogers in Knoxville Sentinel. - 





DEAD. 

“Silas Kidder has just answered my letter,” said the 
country editor’s assistant. “ You know I wrote to him and 
told him his subscription had expired.” 

“ What does he say?” asked the editor. 

“ Dumbed if I know. He just sent my letter back with 
some Italian words scrawled on the bottom of it. Looks 
like ‘ requiescat in pace.’ ”’ — Catholic Standard and Times. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. : 
ART AND THE PRINTING CRAFT. 
NO. VII.— BY THOMAS WOOD STEVENS. 

»)N some respects the printer’s ap- 
proach to art in its pictorial phase 
is more direct than his outlook upon 
the architectural or structural side. 
The printer deals to a certain extent 
in pictures and designs, since, in 
modern printing, illustration is al- 
most universal. 

We come to this division of the subject, then, 
in a practical capacity; as printers, we do not 
make pictures, but we appreciate, buy, sell, and 
reproduce them. If our judgment of types and 
papers were weak and uninformed, ‘we should 
expect to lose money by its exercise; dealing in 
pictures as we do, a similar precaution against 
loss must be taken. It is all very well for the dil- 
ettante to take refuge in the trite, characterless 
and silly remark, “I don’t know anything about 
art, but I know what I like.” The man who says 
this has nothing at stake; he does not use pictures 
seriously. But the modern printer finds this atti- 
tude expensive: it lays him open to immediate 
loss in cash, and sets his craftsmanship in con- 
tempt. The canny customer does not care a but- 
ton what the man who serves him may like, but he 
insists upon dealing, in art matters, with some one 
who does know something about art. 

The printer can not arrive at a critical judg- 
ment of pictures from the standpoint of: the 
painter, any more than the painter can judge 
accurately the technical qualities of a printed book. 
That inspired ruffian, Benvenuto Cellini, came as 
near to the situation as we can reach when he 
assured his confident patron that, “ You may 
understand art as a prince, but you know nothing 
about it as a sculptor.” Still, if we are to buy, 
reproduce, print, and sell pictures, we must have 
some ground for technical discrimination, some 
standard more dependable than individual caprice. 
And if, as craftsmen, we have work to do which 
involves a knowledge of the principles of design, 
we must be able to extend that knowledge through 
the medium of pictures. Unfortunately, no 
formula can be given, and much of our study must 
be individual, the result of seeing good works of 
art, and growing familiar with them, until bad 
works come to be unpleasant and intolerable. As 
for the elementary principles, let us proceed with 
a sketchy outline of them, here and there pointing 
out an application to the familiar field of our own 
endeavor. 

To simplify the beginning of our survey, let us 
leave out of account the incommunicable concepts 
of style and creation, limiting our present study 
to the technical means employed in the work of 
picture-making. In this light we may look upon 
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all mediums as the same medium, and examine the 
aims of the picturemaker, whether he works in 
wash or oil, with the etching needle, or even with 
the camera. But since the painting in oil is per- 
haps the most complete and all-embracing medium, 


-we shall draw upon it for most of our particular 


references. 
In a critical judgment of any picture (consid- 
ered purely as a representation of nature), we 









































I — Sketch without values or composition. II1— The same motif in com- 
position, without drawing or values. III1— The same in values, without 
drawing or composition. IV— The sketch completed. 


must look for certain qualities: Drawing; Com- 
position (which may include placement, design, 
and idea) ; and Values (in which term we include 
aerial perspective, just as linear perspective is 
included under drawing). Also the merits of the 
work in color and rendering must be considered, 
but these must be left for another chapter. 

What, then, do we mean by drawing, and how is 
it to be identified? In the first place, drawing is 
the artist’s grammar. If it is good, it is accepted; 
if it is bad, the whole work is rendered useless; if 





THE 


PORTRAIT OF REMBRANDT BY HIMSELF. 
Example of drawing with slight use of line. 


it is masterly, it rises to the point of style. Asa 
feature of a work of art, it is-always present, and 
must be present at least to the degree that its 
weakness is not noticeable. Drawing means clear 
and accurate seeing — and then good handiwork. 
But the seeing comes first. 

The objects to be attained in drawing are 
these: the thing to be drawn must be shown as its 
shape appears — its planes, weight, disposition, 
and material should be evident. As all things are 
made evident by light, and shapes are defined by 
shadow, the simpler and more natural form of 
drawing is by light and shade. But the conven- 
tion of an outline is so perfectly accepted by the 
eye that it may also be employed. If the thing to 
be drawn is a human figure, its proportion, action, 
and individuality must be made plain; in this 
field the greatest knowledge and perfection of 
drawing exists, and the standard of accuracy to be 
reached is accordingly higher, even as the means 
of learning are more accessible. 

As for your judgment of a picture, in the mat- 
ter of drawing, it can only be accepted as your 
knowledge is sure. In general, if you can see a 
thing correctly, you can, in a measure, draw it 
correctly; but the actual practice being denied 
you, your judgment may be far stronger than any 
workmanship which you can yourself execute. 
The only thing we may be sure of is this — your 
personal taste has nothing to do with it; drawing 
is a matter of truth and knowledge — not of 
“ knowing what you like.” 
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The actual means employed can not be used as 
a touchstone — a thing is not good or bad because 
it has in it few lines, or because it has many. 
Truth and character are the desiderata; an etched 
face by Rembrandt, made in a dozen eloquent 
touches of the needle, may be as well drawn as the 
most labored product of the art school; but the 
barren scratches of the youthful genius in imita- 
tion of Mr. Charles Dana Gibson do not acquire 
drawing by mere paucity of line. 

To draw with few lines is more difficult, 
because, to give the work a sense of completeness, 
an intense power of suggestion must be employed; 
but the result is not of necessity better drawn. 
Neither can we consider the evidence of effort a 
test; a painting in which no lines, and few edges, 
are visible, may still be excellently drawn. 

But these considerations apply too largely, per- 
haps, to the picture rather than the work of our 
own hands. If a printer does lettering, he finds 
that the concept of drawing applies; that there is 
such a thing as good and bad drawing in a capital 
A, and that its execution rests upon knowledge and 
practice. He finds, too, that a facility in loose and 
easy sketching is of value in laying out work of all 
kinds, since it serves to help the workman’s idea of 
the thing to be done. A sketch may be so rough 
as to be wholly unintelligible to another man, and 
yet be of the greatest value in deciding the final 
This, after 


form of a piece of job composition. 
all, is the only phase of drawing which we need to 
use in actual printing — the ability to sketch, not 
a picture, but a piece of print. 


THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL SON. 
Etching by Rembrandt. 


















We find by experience that a measure of abil- 
ity in drawing can be acquired by any one who will 
work for it; and that this knowledge can be 
applied to the judgment of pictures with fair cer- 
tainty by any person who cares to study the mat- 
ter. The concept of pictorial composition is not 
so readily communicable; but, on the other hand, 
some people seem to be born with a natural sense 
for it. From the decorative standpoint, composi- 
tion involves simply the placement of lines and 
masses — the arrangement of the beautiful. This 
phase applies to pure design, to ornamentation of 
all kinds, and to the simplest forms of typography, 
as well as to pictures. Many books have been 
written about it, and many men have endeavored 
to reduce it to a scientific formula. For the printer 
it means an application of the principles of design 
to typesetting; a phase of the subject which has 
been frequently discussed, and which must here be 
passed over. 

But in the making of pictures which have a 
purpose other than decorative, which aim at the 
representation of nature, the idea of composition 
has another side. Here we look upon it as the 
arrangement of life that its meaning may be evi- 
dent and beautiful. The design feature still pre- 
vails in the fact that the picture must be fitted to 
the shape of its frame or outline (which we look 
upon as a window), and that the salient things are 
selected, while the superfluous or confusing things 
are subordinated. This selection is of course indi- 
vidual with the artist, just as the idea of the pic- 
ture, the creative effort, is individual. It is just 
this touch upon the creative side that makes the 
subject so impossible of communication. 

But we know that, to be successful, the picture 
must make a beautiful pattern of light and shade, 
or of color, regardless of its meaning; and that its 
meaning must be simple enough to keep it within 
the realm of eye-impressions — not so involved 
that it becomes literary in its method. 

As for the infallible tests, the rigid schemes on 
which the good and the bad in pictorial composi- 
tion may be identified, we may as well admit that 
there are none. Where it has been assumed that 
such tests exist, it has always been observed that 
they work to the advantage of the commonplace, 
and that they find no virtue in new works which 
are destined to be recognized as great. 

In the third concept, that of values, we come 
again upon a ground of comparative knowledge, 
not so precise perhaps as the knowledge of draw- 
ing, but equally. evident when observed to be lack- 
ing. And since this is a matter which touches us 
nearly as craftsmen, a brief explanation may be 
in order. Nothing is more frequent than the 
complaint that a half-tone has lost or confused 
the values of the drawing or photograph from 
which it was taken; a complaint which usually 
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falls upon indifferent and unsympathetic ears. 
Not to go deeply into the discrimination of words 
which artists use too loosely for any accurate 
choice, we may examine at once a half-tone pic- 
ture and see what is meant by the general idea 
of values. The picture, you will note, is composed 
of various shades of gray (known as tones), which 
vary from black to white, or nearly so. The 
various objects in the picture are differentiated 
by the different tones employed. Each tone is 





HEAD FROM VANDERPOEL’S “‘ THB HUMAN FIGURE.” 
Example of academic drawing. 


expected to show the local color of the object, the 
amount of light which falls upon it, and the dis- 
tance from the observer. When all the tones are 
correct, the picture is said to be in value, or true 
in tone. 

In such a picture, objects in the near fore- 
ground are shown with care and completeness — 
the little reflected lights are visible, and the deeper 
shadows are very dark and clearly noted. In the 
middle distance, objects are greatly simplified, 
only their general shape being drawn, and only the 
larger lights and darks are distinguished. In the 
distance, no strong darks are visible, and no sharp 
edges are indicated. This is elementary enough, 
and can be seen in any picture which attains to 
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any degree of merit. It is not by any means a 
whim on the part of the artist, but a system of 
natural truth (“the truth of light and air”’), 
which the artist has endeavored, at considerable 
effort, to observe. 

And the artist holds it a failure in his crafts- 
manship, if the objects in his picture do not “ keep 
their places,” and if their relative distances from 
the eye are not truly shown. His quarrel with the 
engraver, which, by the way, has lasted from the 
earliest days of wood engraving, is based upon 
knowledge. His complaint against the printer has 
a similar basis. For it is generally admitted that 
the pressman can, and frequently does, by extreme 
overlay, change any tone in a picture; and that 
this is frequently done without a knowledge of 
values, in a mistaken effort to “ make the picture 
come out”; and that the parts which are so 
brought out are often parts which, being arti- 
ficially forced, contradict the truths of light and 
air. 

But this is only one side of the matter. Our 
commercial artists are stronger in all other quali- 
ties than in this one. The printers and engravers 


can not alter the drawing, or the composition; but 
they can destroy the values. If we are set to select 
good works of art, we must see that the values are 
right in the first place — not forced or sacrificed 


in order to make some uninteresting and irrele- 
vant part “stand out.” This point, in the last 
analysis, is the weakest and cheapest phase of 
commercial drawing — this lack of knowledge and 
conscience in matters of tone. 

So these are three of the characteristics by 
which pictures are judged — Drawing, Composi- 
tion, and Values; just as a piece of printing is 
examined for accuracy, good composition, and 
skilled presswork. By the lack of these character- 
istics we may err in print, just as the artist may 
err in paint. By a knowledge of these principles, 
as full as we may be able to acquire, we gain in 
the secure confidence which is the basis of skill. 

(To be continued.) 





BRYAN ON ADVERTISING. 


It is the lot of the wise man to be asked fool questions. 
In fact, the asking is an acknowledgment of the wisdom 
of the man of whom the inquiry is made. Nobody ever 
asks a fool question of a fool, for a fool answers a fool 
according to his folly, and there is no question whereto the 
asker so honestly wants a wise answer as a fool question. 

This being so, the man who asked William Jennings 
Bryan whether he really believed in advertising paid Mr. 
Bryan a compliment. It happened in Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, last winter, and the modern Commoner indeed 
showed that he was a wise man by the reply he made. It 
was: 

“ The fellow who tries to attract business without adver- 
tising is like the fellow who throws his sweetheart a silent 
kiss in the dark. He knows what he is doing — but nobody 
else does.” — The Saturday Evening Post. 
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SOME SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL COLOR-PROCESS 
PRINTING. 


BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN. 


»)T has become a superstition with 
most printers that they can not equal 
the results shown in engravers’ 
proofs of color-process plates; yet 
on a press capable of registering 
perfectly —a prime _ requisite — 
these three or four color plates may 
be printed successfully by any press- 

man competent to do ordinary half-tone printing. 
The engraver’s duty is to furnish proofs of each 
printing singly and in combination, showing the 
exact density of each color used in producing the 
completed satisfactory result. With these proofs 
before him the pressman has only to match the 
work of the engraver as shown by the progressive 
proofs. It is at this point usually that an insur- 
mountable mistake is made—the chief reason why 
so many otherwise good printers produce hideous 
process colorwork. The colors in the engraver’s 
proofs must be matched absolutely, and to do this 
the same make of inks must be used by both printer 
and engraver. This is not a question of quality 
but of uniformity. No inkmaker can ezactly 
match another maker’s colors unless he uses pre- 
cisely the same ingredients. Now the inks of the 
printer may surpass those used by the engraver, 
but the latter having adjusted the plates to his 
inkmaker’s colors to obtain the desired results, the 
printer can not possibly equal those results with 
colors that deviate in the smallest degree from 
those originally used. The printer may have 
plates made to work with any inks he favors, in 
which case he should furnish a sufficient quan- 
tity of each color to enable the engraver to experi- 
ment and make the necessary proofs; or the 
printer may ascertain the make of inks used by 
the engraver and use them. With a press that 
registers, a set of proofs with which to match the 
density of colors used by the engravers, and pre- 
cisely the same make of colors, and attention to 
precautions obviously necessary in printing col- 
ors, any ordinarily competent pressman should 
equal the engraver’s proofs. 

Cleanliness is essential. Plates can not be 
cleansed with dirty rags and brushes. Clean color- 
plates with benzole, applied with a soft tooth or 
nail brush, and dry with clean rags. Benzole will 
soften inks that benzine can not remove. In 
extreme cases where benzole is not effective, take 
the plate out of the form, sprinkle it with com- 
mon table salt, on which pour a few drops of 
acetic acid, diluted with half water, and scrub 
gently with a soft bristle brush; but this must be 
done quickly, and the plate thoroughly rinsed with 
clean water and immediately dried with clean 






















-— Printers’ Ink. 


rags, or the plate will be injured by the acid. 
Never attempt to use acetic acid on plates while in 
a form or ona press. Rollers are more difficult to 
cleanse thoroughly than the plates. In offices 
where process color-printing is a specialty a set of 
rollers is used exclusively for each color. The 
faintest tinge of another color exuding from a 
crack in a roller will produce surprisingly unsatis- 
factory results. 

Three-color plates are printed in this order: 
yellow, red, blue. In four-color printing the black 
may be first, if the subject warrants it, or the order 
may be: yellow, red, black, blue, but the engra- 
ver will decide on the order of printing. The blue 
is usually lighter in tone in four- than in three- 
color printing, as the black plate gives the grays 
and solid blacks without depending upon the three 
other colors to give the blacks as in three-color 
plates. Some subjects reproduce better in three 
and others in four colors; dark-colored subjects in 
four, and light, bright-colored subjects in three- 
color. The yellow should be dry before the red is 
printed over it, but the red should not be allowed 
to dry too much before the black or blue is printed. 
The ink should never be allowed to dry on the 
plate, as it is difficult to thoroughly clean the plate 
if the ink dries on it, and thus the result is 
impaired both in detail and in color harmonies. 

A common fault is to over-ink the yellow plate, 
on account of its almost invisibility. For the same 
reason this plate should be made ready in a dark 
color or black, and then thoroughly washed up. 
To properly judge the density of the yellow while 
printing examine it through blue glass. 

Newly made and damp papers are fatal to 
register. Use seasoned paper —that which has 
been in store for about six months, if it is pro- 
curable. Without good register all other labor is 
in vain. To prevent absorption of moisture, cover 
the sheets carefully as each color is printed and 
taken from the press, and if slip sheets are used 
do not remove them until the next color is ready to 
print. 

Make-ready is simple. All the pressman has 
to do is to bring up each plate with an even, hard 
impression, and he should use overlays and under- 
lays only for this purpose. The pressman has 
nothing to do with solids, shadings or high lights; 
all these details have been given their true rela- 
tive values by. the engraver, and it is precisely this 
work that makes color-process plates expensive. 





YOU CAN’T BEAT CHICAGO. 


It is said that a woman in Chicago who has two profes- 
sions — that of caterer and that of trance medium — makes 
the following ingeniously worded sign announce both her 
psychical and physical lines of activity: ‘“ Madame Black, 
Caterer and Trance Medium. Groceries and Previsions.” 


in 1900 and 1905 but not included in this table. 
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SOME TWENTIETH CENTURY FIGURES ON PRINT- 
ING AND PUBLISHING. 


NO. VII.— BY MERSENE E, SLOANE. 
BOOK PUBLISHING AND JOB PRINTING. 


»)\T would be of very considerable value 
to the craft to have separate reports 
and tabulations of the complete 
operations in each branch of the 
printing and publishing industry. 
( But, as stated at the outset of this 
series of articles, the complex con- 
dition with some exclusive and some 
combination establishments that do not keep scien- 
tific and analytical accounts, makes it impossible to 
segregate the figures so as to present concise statis- 
tics of each phase of the industry independently. I 
had intended to present an analysis of the returns 
from exclusive job-printing establishments. There 
are enough of them to afford significant data 
for a special study that would be of almost 
supreme interest and value to the job-printing 
craft, because an analysis of the relations shown 
in such a tabulation would greatly help to solve 
the perplexing problems of estimating, scales of 
charges, etc. But the Government does not con- 
cern itself with such special statistics, and, with 
the publication of the official bulletin the original 
sources of information are filed away and inac- 
cessible for further study. 

There seems to have been a general misinter- 
pretation of the census report on the book and job 
branch of the industry. It has been taken to cover 
the book and job printing business. But this part 
of the report covers two industries — book pub- 
lishing and job printing. In the former case, the 
publisher may or may not have a printing-plant, 
and in the latter case the term “ job printing” 





TABLE 12— BOOK AND JOB PRINTING.*— COMPARATIVE SUMMARY, WITH 
PER CENT OF INCREASE: 1890 TO 1905. 

















P Per cent of 
CENSUS. | inerease. 
| | 1900 | 1890 
1905 1900 1890 to to 
| 1905 | 1900 
Number of establishments. . 8,389 7,006 4,204 | 19.7 | 66.7 
Cn BCE res 19145, 502/655 $100,072, ‘934 | | $60, 117 1560 | 45.4 | 44.8 
Salaried officials, clerks, etec., 

MONS ccc cccacausecae: 16,188 10,220 | +8, 271 | | 58.4 | 23.6 
Se ee renee $15,908,871 | $9, ”_ ‘DS | 7$8,495,583 | 75.3 | 6.8 
Wage-earners, average number 88 32: 50,861 | 29.1 | 34.5 
We WE vc sear ncscomens $49,061,030 | $33, 916 in | $27,985, 960 44.7 | 21.2 

Men 16 years “and over, | 

—— Baie aakawetnuwees | 65,748 52,311 | 40, 010 | 25.7 | 30.7 
ECE EERE CREO $41,833,749 | $29,226, 988 | $24, 350, 368 | 42.6 | 20.4 

=. 16 years and over, | 
_ ae eee i 20,086 950 | 9,439 | 44.0 | 47.8 

Ne cy csnuevdwssnuyens $6,755 382 | $4, 248) 852 | | $3,381, 854 | 59.0 25.7 

Children under 16 years, 

MEE a x ccverecncene: 2,489 2,127 | 1,412 | 17.0 | 50.6 

WEIS fio cig cen dee ew diawncxs $471, 399 $340:063| $253,738 | 38.8 | 34.0 
Miscellaneous expenses ....... | $34,831,172 | $17,353,229 | $11,244, 729 |100.7 54.3 
Cost of materials used....... | $53:116.330 | $36,641,256 | $29 903 "593 45.0 | 22.5 
Products, total value......... $186,759 "503 |$124, 070; pay $95, "592. 765 | 50.5 | 29.8 











*Includes music. 
tIncludes proprietors and firm members, with their salaries; number only reported 
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covers also book printing done by job printers for 
book publishers. Thus the statistics cover the 
entire printing and publishing business (includ- 
ing music) outside of newspaper and periodical 
establishments. 

Table 12 gives a general summary of the show- 
ing made at the last two censuses. 

During the closing decade of the last century 
the number of establishments increased 66.7 per 
cent, while the capitalization increased 44.8 per 
cent. Evidently many small establishments were 
started during that time. But during the opening 
period of the present century, the situation was 
reversed. On a ten-year basis, there was an 
increase of 39.4 per cent in the number of estab- 
lishments, and of 90.8 per cent in capitalization. It 
was a period of fewer but larger new ventures, and 
of a development of older ones. 

Analyzing the figures on capital, we have the 
following instructive showing: 


TABLE 13.—CAPITAL IN DETAIL, 1890 TO 1905, WITH PER CENT OF 
INCREASE. 








Per cent of 
increase. 





$ 4,192,699 | $ 2 

8,470,064 | 5, 
64:774,125 | 46; 
68,065,767 


798,400 
122/937, 
1/528" 

42'986,533 


Machinery, etc. 
Live capital 




















Doubling the percentages in the first column, 
to represent a ten-year period at same rate of 
increase, so as to be more comparable with the 
showing for the previous decade, the result is 
remarkable in some items. Investment in land 
increased 99.6 per cent against only 8.9 per cent in 
the last decade of the old century. Investment in 
buildings increased 130.6 per cent, against 70.4. 
Equipment increased in value 76.6 per cent, 
against 34.9 per cent, and live capital increased 
116.6 per cent, against 60.1 per cent. It is notable 
that the investment in machinery, etc., was at the 
smallest rate of increase shown in any item of 
capital. 

The average capital per establishment was 
$14,284 in 1900, and $17,344 in 1905 — an increase 
of more than one-fifth. 

Combining officials on salary, clerks and wage- 
earners, also their salaries and wages, it is found 
that the number of all employees increased 33.0 
per cent during the five-year period 1900-1905, 
while their pay increased 51.1 per cent. Cost of 
materials increased 45.0 per cent, and value of 
products increased 50.5 per cent. It appears that 
an increase of a little less than one-third in the 


working force produced an increase of a little more . 


than one-half in output. The relative increase in 
pay was greater than in either capitalization, num- 
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ber of employees, cost of materials or value of 
products. 

The total cost of production in 1900 was 78.2 
per cent of the value of product, and in 1905 was 
81.9 per cent. 

The net profit in 1900 was 27.9 per cent of the 
cost of production, and in 1905 was 22.1 per cent. 

In 1900 the net profit was 27.1 per cent of the 
investment, and in 1905 was 23.3 per cent. 

The value of products averaged $17,709 per 
establishment in 1900, and $22,262 in 1905 —an 
increase of more than one-fourth. The average 
product per establishment increased a little faster 
than the average capitalization, which we found to 
be about one-fifth. 

The average value of book and job products 
from combination establishments (those publish- 
ing papers or magazines) was, in 1905, $3,509, 
against the average of $22,262 from exclusive book 
and job establishments. I can not give the figures 
for 1900 in this item, but there is every indication 
that the newspaper and periodical establishments 
are relinquishing the book and job business to 
exclusive establishments. In city industries segre- 
gation and specialization are the rule. ~ 

In former censuses little importance was 
attached to the job-printing industry, as distinct 
from the general printing and publishing busi- 
ness, and it is not practicable to give here a very 
detailed analysis of the development from one 
period to another. The figures herein given show 
that the opening period of the twentieth century 
was marked by somewhat unfavorable results, 
compared with the closing period of the former 
century, when we consider the internal relations 
of the several items comprising the report for each 
period. But, in the consideration of aggregates, 
the new century shows marked growth. The 
somewhat disturbed condition of the labor supply 
and the increasing cost of materials have been dis- 
tinctly felt in this industry. As remarked in the 
case of newspapers and periodicals, so in this 
branch a business that, in the face of somewhat 
adverse conditions produced a profit of nearly one- 
fourth (23.3 per cent) on a capitalization which 
includes original cost of plant and also all live 
capital (including open and ledger accounts, value 
of materials on hand, etc.), is in a vigorous state 
of health. 

I have emphasized this in different articles as 
an antidote (if possible) for the constantly jaun- 
diced views of most writers in the printing-trade 
journals, who are perpetually scolding and knock- 
ing the craft as fools and incompetents, asserting 
that they are unable to make estimates and realize 
profits. A recent writer in THE INLAND PRINTER 
declared that three-fourths of them are operating 
ataloss. There seems to be a difference of opinion 
between the man with the figures and the one with 

















a dyspeptic theory. It may be that, in New York 
city and Chicago, some small shops are incompe- 
tently handled, but the country at large fails to 
align with that class!. I have worked in nearly one 
hundred print-shops in sixteen States and have 
visited and observed conditions in many more, and 
I never knew a printer to fail except through lazi- 
ness or dissipation. It is a business that tends to 
keep the heart young and the spirits buoyant. It 
is one wherein industry, integrity, sobriety and 
common sense are sure of reward. 

Considerable bookbinding and job printing 
were done incidentally by newspaper and period- 
ical establishments. It is impossible to segregate 
capitalization, labor, operating expenses, etc., so 
as to show what portion of these items might be 
applied to the book and job industry. But, in the 
item of product the figures are available. Com- 
bining the figures from the two tabulations, we 
have the following showing for all the book and 
job products of the country, in 1905: 


Book and pamphlet publications..... $ 53,312,492 
Sheet music and books of music..... 4,673,685 
eRODe PHENOM GY <c..0) a: 05) cpa) el ores ev rac alerare stata 6 149,262,070 


Complete returns are not available for these 
separate items from reports of previous censuses, 
so no comparisons can be made. 

It will be noted that, in 1905, the total value of 
all book and’ pamphlet publications (including 
sheet music and books of music) was nearly two- 
fifths of the value of all the job printing. That is, 
the value of straight job printing was more than 
two and one-half times the value of all books and 
pamphlets published. 

Nobody can realize the complexity of the print- 
ing and publishing industry until he attempts to 
prepare statistics of the individual branches, and 
finds them intertwined so completely as to make 
sharp segregations impossible. - If a practical 
printer of a statistical turn of mind could visit 
personally every printing establishment in the 
country, he might by judicious estimating compile 
reasonably approximate figures to show each 
branch separately. But it would be a “steady 
job” for several years, and altogether impracti- 
cable. If printers generally would take some 
interest in the statistics of their own industry, 
they could easily give the Census Bureau reports 
that would enable much better and more useful 
and valuable results to be published. 

‘Printers as a rule are intelligent men, above 
the average. But when it comes to statistics they 
are, also as a rule, very ignorant, even stupid, 
many of them. In doing field work for the Census 
Bureau in several States, I was not a little sur- 
prised to find not only printers but also editors and 
publishers absolutely ignorant of the meaning, 
purpose and use of the Government census of the 
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industry. Other special agents report the same 
experience. The statistical data for the report on 
this industry was taken in connection with the 
census of manufactures. Many publishers and 
printers resented the imputation that they were 
manufacturers of anything. By way of pleas- 
antry, I usually inquired of such whether they 
never manufactured any news items, or editorial 
theories. In some instances I was enabled to 
secure reports only by explaining that it was an 
industrial census, and the word “ manufacturing ” 
need not be insisted upon! In one instance an 
editor —an old-fashioned ex-school teacher — 
was so indignant that his profession of journalist 
should be so basely associated by Uncle Sam with 
anything so gross as manufacturing, that he gruffly 
and peevishly refused to give any information — 
indeed, it was beneath his dignity to talk or even 
think of figures!! But finally, after much diplo- 
matic bantering, he consented that his son, who 
was associated in the business, might, if so dis- 
posed, give the required information. 

This series of articles might be prolonged, as 
there is material for several more papers. But it 
has been my aim to avoid merely academical dis- 
cussion and to present the salient points of inter- 
est and value to the craft. Statistics, correctly 
handled, are of value. The Census Bureau, being 
now permanent, is making Government statistics 
more reliable. The best results can be obtained 
only by the cheerful and interested codperation of 
those conducting the industries to be reported. It 
is important for the country to “ keep tab” on its 
resources and industrial development. If all print- 
ers and publishers will take proper personal inter- 
est in the matter, the next census of the printing 
and publishing industry (to be taken in 1910) will 
be the best, the most complete and the most accu- 
rate in the history of the country. Why not? 
May it not be so? Let’s try. 





CANADA DEGRADED BY POSTAL LAWS. 


These three countries are unique among the nations of 
the world. A prominent Canadian manufacturer has been 
making inquiries through British consuls all over the world, 
with the result that he has discovered that China, Afghan- 
istan and Canada are the only three countries on the face 
of the earth which now impose a penalty on knowledge and 
endeavor to erect barriers against their people becoming as 
well informed as possible on all subjects. The policy of 
exclusion of all periodical literature mailed to Canada from 
the United States places us in this enviable position, and 
Canada, the youngest of the nations, which should be in the 
van of progress, is mated with two of the worst laggards in 
the march of civilization. 

And if Canada does not shake off the shackle soon 
China will be in advance of her. As a result of recent 
modifications of policy in the Chinese empire, the Chinese 
are going to inaugurate a greatly different system, leaving 
Afghanistan and Canada as the only countries placing a 
penalty on the acquisition of knowledge— The Printer 
and Publisher, Toronto, Canada. 
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dealers who do not keep it on sale. 
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W. H. Beers, 40 St. John street, London, E. C. 

JoHn Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, London, 
E. C., England. 

RaITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co, (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

RaitHBY, LAWRBNCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

Penrose & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

G. R. McCoy & Co., 31-32 Eagle street, Holborn, London, England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia. 

Cowan & Co., Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. 2 WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

G. HEDELER. Niirnbergerstrasse 18, Leipsic, Germany. 

H. CaLMELs, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Capetown and Johannesburg, South Africa. 

A. OuDsHOOoRN, 179 rue de Paris, Charenton, France. 

JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 3 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


PROMPTNESS and careful proofreading are two 
elements that help greatly to better prices. 





WHILE there is competition there is need for 
advertising, and the best advertisement for a 
graphic-arts man is good work satisfactorily and 
expeditiously performed. 





AN interesting echo of the war of ten years 
ago comes from Spain, where the paper manufac- 
turers have formed a trust in the hope of combat- 
ing the evils incident to overproduction. The 
elimination of the Cuban market, one of the 
results of the war, is said to be the cause of the 
glut in paper, much of which is designed for cigar- 
ette-making. 





THE newspaper printer is again receiving a 
few slight taps from Progress. The introduction 
of typecasters is obviating much distribution, and 
the long-suffering “extra”? becomes sad-eyed as 
he contemplates the decrease in his opportunities. 
The world may regard such a change philosoph- 
ically, knowing that in the end it will mean more 
work or more wages for those who do work, but 
being cast for the tragedy rdéle in the drama of 
Change is far from pleasant. 





BUSINESS may not be as prosperous as it was a 
year or so ago, but that is no reason why prices 
should be cut. Whatever the condition may be, it 
is a surety the cost of production has not been les- 
sened, and unless unjustifiable profits have been 
the rule previously, it is business hari-kari to 
reduce them now. “ Beat the other fellow to busi- 
ness,” has dash and swing to it, but is sophistry. 
“Beat the other fellow to profitable business,” 
while not so snappy, is more sensible. 





NOTHING shows more clearly the influence and 
attitude of a new generation in the craft than the 
fact that several typographical unions have voted 
financial assistance to the Y. M. C. A. and similar 
undertakings. The latest instance is that of the 
printers’ union at Washington, D. C., joining in a 
movement to wipe out the deficit of the local asso- 
ciated charities. There never was anything incom- 
patible with the tenets of unionism in such move- 
ments, but the old-school laborites had a notion 
they would be out of their element in such society. 





THE publishers who have been denouncing 
Speaker Cannon might become hysterical if they 
had to deal with the Canadian Minister of the 


Interior, Hon. Frank Oliver. That gentleman 
seems to have a biting tongue. He told the Cana- 
dian Press Association that its members were 
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altogether too free in the use of the pulp — there 
would be no fear of a famine if “ more brains and 
less pulp ” were used in the manufacture of news- 
papers. As they do not have Sunday papers 
across the line, the honorable gentleman was 
unnecessarily severe. 





THE prospects are bright for the introduction 
of a new base for papermaking. From time to 
time we have noted efforts to develop a substitute 
for the present diminishing basic materials, and in 
this issue there is a report from Hon. Richard 
Guenther, United States Consul-General at Frank- 
fort, detailing the results of experiments by a 
planter in Trinidad. In all parts of the world 
earnest men are striving to fill the want of to-day 
and what will be the pressing need of to-morrow. 
The capacity of man to satisfy the social appetite 
makes it highly improbable that these efforts will 
prove unproductive. 





THE telegraph lines in Great Britain are owned 
by the state. There is a special rate for press dis- 
patches, which causes a loss estimated at about 
$1,200,000 a year. In answer to a question, the 
Asquith administration said it did not intend to 
raise the newspaper rate, as the nation derived 
ample compensation for its outlay in the resultant 
dissemination of news. Of course this is the justi- 
fication for all governmental outlays, but some of 
our statesmen seem to think it should not apply to 
the postal department. To them we commend the 
old-fashioned view of the British postal authori- 
ties as to a government’s duty in serving the 
public. 





THE growth of good taste is shown on every 
hand in buildings, in streets, in parks and in dress. 
This does not merely happen that way. It is the 
natural result of our educational methods taking 
cognizance of the esthetic element. Crudity may 
denote strength, but it is a euphemism for ugli- 
ness, and as we grow more refined and cultured — 
more civilized, in truth — we shall combine beauty 
with utility to the enhancement of both qualities. 
In no industry will the demand for good taste and 
effectiveness be more insistent than in the printing 
craft, and the successful man of the future will be 
the one who sees the drift and endeavors to meet 
it now. 





AN authority on typography says styles and 
fashions in jobwork come and go almost as quickly 
as they do in dress, but with the difference that 
for twenty years or more there has been steady 
improvement. The newer and more popular type- 
faces indicate that we are marching toward plainer 
and more beautiful styles of type arrangement. 
Discriminating observers will agree with that 
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deduction as well as the prophesy that compositors 
who desire to be in the van would do well to study 
the impending change in craftsmanship. Hereto- 
fore the “ artist ” of a period frequently awoke to 
find himself without a specialty, owing to the 
fickleness of the typographical Dame Fashion. 
But we improve in methods as we grow older, and 
now the I. T. U. Course in Printing is a school at 
which any printer may prepare himself to meet 
the new conditions. Because it will be based on 
more scientific lines, the printing of the future will 
be handsomer and more profitable than that of 
to-day. The way to increase the demand for such 
work is to be prepared to do it. 





THE greatest extravagance possible in a com- 
posing-room is to have men day after day wasting 
time on account of dearth of material, which must 
be purchased in the end. Not only does it cause 
loss of wages, but it discourages the workers and 
has a tendency to make good men shun an office 
where the practice prevails. In an excellent 
address before the Winnipeg Printers’ Board of 
Trade Mr. J. Morris suggested that compositors 
should be encouraged to state on their “ time- 
slips ” any difficulties of-this kind they may expe- 
rience in setting jobs. He has found it to work 
admirably, as the men soon enter into the spirit of 
the thing and furnish the best kind of information 
as to the real condition of the material. 





A CHICAGO paper-house has announced that it 
will sell to the printer only, and refuses to supply 
consumers with this important raw material. The 
purpose is, of coyrse, to assure the printer a profit 
on the stock he handles. Though the firm respon- 
sible for the innovation is satisfied with the experi- 
ment, yet it is improbable that the custom will 
become general. Not only are there printers who 
prefer that customers purchase their paper, but 
jobbers will be slow to reject orders from reliable 
men simply because they do not own type or 
presses. If it were the invariable rule for print- 
ers to exact a profit on the stock they supply, the 
new move would make a wider appeal. Men are 
not eager, however, to struggle for the privilege 
of doing profitless work —that is, when it doesn’t 
take a job from a competitor. 





No ONE ever heard of a person or institution 
being injured on account of good printing, there- 
fore we have constantly advocated the cause of 
first-class typography. We confess, however, we 
did not harbor the notion that it would affect the 
rulings of courts. The management of the Scran- 
ton Truth job office advertises that a prominent 
attorney paid this glowing tribute to clear type, 
good paper, and first-class ink well applied: “I 
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attribute my success in securing a recent favorable 
decision in the Supreme Court as much to the clear 
and legible printing of the argument in my brief 
as to the legal points therein represented.” With 
printing more effective than legal points in the 
courts, who will question that it is the “art pre- 
servative ”? 





DURING all the controversies American pub- 
lishers have had with postal authorities there have 
been few complaints of incivility on the part of 
officials, though there has been no lack of choler. 
Canadians have not been so fortunate, apparently, 
and the Printer and Publisher of Toronto makes 
this protesting comment: ‘“ Canadian publishers 
who have had, under the new postal regula- 
tions, to carry on correspondence with the United 
States officials, have been particularly struck with 
the prompt and polite way in which all letters 
are answered — so different from the treatment 
received from some of the prominent Canadian 
officials. Frequently they will not answer a letter 
at all, or, if they answer it, it is most formal in 
character.” The surety of being retained under 
civil-service rules that are adhered to has probably 
made the bureaucrats so arrogant they have really 
become incompetent, for our Canadian exchanges 
from time to time refer with scorn to this or that 
ruling of their department, which seems to have 


as its chief purpose the glorification of the god 
Red Tape. 





ON another page of this issue is a news item 
giving a sketch of the business transacted at the 
last meeting of the New York Printers’ League. 
Among the matters discussed was the ever- 
recurring one in large cities of work going to 
smaller communities. Everywhere and always 
this has been a perplexing problem, and we are 
not hopeful of a satisfactory solution. In the 
smaller places there is complaint about the profit- 
able work going to the nearest industrial center, 
and so it goes, the course of trade being a law unto 
itself. With characteristic courage the League is 
going to try to solve the problem, and whether suc- 
cess attends its effort or not, its method of pro- 
cedure is commendable. Agreeably to its general 
policy, it is going to lay the matter before the 
unions, convince them of the enormity of the evil 
in New York, and ask them to join in devising 
ways and means for its eradication. Heretofore 
many employees have been of the opinion that ref- 
erence to loss of work in this manner was some- 
thing in the nature of a conventional complaint 
voiced for the lack of something else to “ kick” 
about. The League proposes to remove this 
impression and induce the unions to try their hand 
at devising a solution. It is through the institu- 
tion of logical efforts like this that the League is 


proving a profitable institution. Union officials 
speak of it with enthusiasm, and an employer 
writes that it has “ made glad the hearts and pock- 
etbooks of its members in New York.” This is but 
the natural outcome when it is considered the pur- 
pose of the League is to use existing and inevitable 
forces for the uplifting of the craft, while compari- 
son must be made with organizations bent on the 
destruction of these forces. The harvest of useful- 
ness is bound to be greater and more satisfying 
than that of unreasoning opposition. 





NO ORGANIZATION in the history of the printing 
trades has ever experienced a more tempestuous 
year than will be reviewed by the delegates attend- 
ing the pressmen’s convention at Mobile this 
month. The election of officers a year ago resulted 
in what was a revolution in methods. A sup- 
posed trade agreement was denounced over the 
protest of many prominent members and a rupture 
appeared imminent. There was a general eight- 
hour strike that was complicated by court proceed- 
ings in which union men were pitted against union 
men, with employers in the background, and the 
depression almost synchronized with the strike 
order. It is not going too far to say the general 
expectation was the organization would be weak- 
ened by the troubles which beset it. Advance 
sheets of the officers’ reports have a tendency to 
discourage the art of prophecy, for they indicate 
that the union is in a fairly good state of health, 
notwithstanding the strenuous year. The astonish- 
ing statement that the membership has increased 
one thousand four hundred, will not, we hope, 
imbue other unions with the idea that the way to 
success lies in making an unusual, dangerous or 
risky move. 





WHILE the world is marveling at the industrial 
progress of Germany, and accounting for it on 
several grounds, the treatment accorded the work- 
ers has been overlooked. The Government is 
apparently keen to uphold the dignity of labor. 
This may be one of the methods adopted to stay 
the flood of socialism, but, whatever the motive, 
the pride of the worker is appealed to in man- 
ner unknown in the Anglo-Saxon world. At the 
St. Louis exposition, the representatives of the 
French and German governments insisted that 
mention should be made and some species of award 
be given to the workmen who produced the mate- 
rial which had been awarded honors. The Ameri- 
can and British judges stood aghast at the idea, 
but the Germanic-Franco alliance “stood pat” 
and a long list of employees were adjudged worthy 
of some sort of award or honorable mention. Two 
recent instances show the interest society has in 
the German worker. In one case the Chamber of 
Commerce ordered that an incompetent journey- 
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man be placed under instructions at the expense of 
his former employer, who had not given the youth 
“a fair show.” Our correspondent also notes that 
the Saxon Ministry of the Interior has awarded a 
badge of honor to a composing-reom superinten- 
dent. The significance of this policy has appar- 
ently not been lost on the British, for several work- 
ingmen have been dubbed “ Sir,” mainly for work 
in the political arena, however, though King 
Edward has advocated in public speeches the estab- 
lishment of some decoration or order for bestowal 
on workingmen for meritorious conduct. What 
governments may do for workingmen is compara- 
tively trifling, and such tokens of recognition as 
these have no material value, but they serve to 
increase self-respect by impressing on the workers 
that they are a cognizable and important quantity 
in the scheme of life. 





THE May issue of the Typographical Journal 
contains a “ Synopsis of the changes in wages and 
hours made by typographical unions from March, 
1905, to March, 1908, as furnished by local 
unions.” The accuracy of statistics is always open 
to question, and while the figures in this case may 
not be absolutely correct, they are sufficiently 
accurate to show the trend of events and to settle 
some moot questions. At all events, they are 
intensely interesting. The report covers 1,973 
morning, evening, weekly and book and job scales 
of 578 unions, all but thirteen of them in the eight- 
hour column. Of the exceptions six are working 
under contracts, one is the Honolulu union, another 
the Kingston (Jamaica) organization, while the 
remaining five “can’t make the riffle.” Reduc- 
tions of hours, ranging from one to twelve a week 
—an average of about five and one-half hours — 
are shown in 1,709 scales. According to the tables, 
of all employees engaged in operating and caring 
for machines eighty-seven per cent are members 
of the union, though more than fifty per cent of 
the female operators are nonunion. The Jouwrnal’s 
editor says that the Linotype and Monotype “ give 
promise of superseding all other” machines. He 
also takes advantage of the occasion to read the 
members a lecture on the indifference shown in 
mastering the Monotype, saying “‘ there should be 
no ground for the claim” that it is difficult to 
secure union operators, and concluding rather 
sharply that there would be none if the local unions 
made proper effort. In the three-year period 
increases were made in 1,336 scales, the range 
being from 1 cent a thousand (machine composi- 
tion, presumably) to $9 a week, the greatest 
increases being secured in newly organized com- 
munities. The union officials put the average 
wage increase at $2 a week, which makes a total 
increase of $40,000 weekly in the wages of those 
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affected; or $2,080,000 a year. With all its short- 
comings, the progress made by this organization is 
stupendous, and not a little of it is due to the capa- 
ble management of the officials, local and national. 
They and those they serve are to be congratulated 
on the showing the report discloses, for whatever 
else may accompany their institution, properly 
used leisure and higher wages beget self-respect- 
ing and respected men and women, and to aid in 
the elevation of mankind is the highest office of 
human institutions. 





AS WAS shown in our last issue under the cap- 
tion of “ Weighing the Bogy,” much of the talk 
about “abuses” in the postoffice was based on 
false assumptions. We had come to believe it cost 
the Government vast sums to distribute sample 
copies and other matter which the authorities said 
ought to be placed under the ban. The constant 
reiteration of this charge led many publishers to 
agree that a remedy was imperative. This was 
followed by a departmental ruling limiting the 
number of sample copies to ten per cent of the 
paid-up subscribers, and denying second-class 
rates to publications mailed to subscribers in 
arrears. These regulations work no injury to 
established papers and magazines, but they dis- 
courage —if they do not actually prevent — the 
establishment of new ones which have to rely on 
the postoffice for distribution. Looked at from the 
standpoint of the citizen, this is an impolitic posi- 
tion for the Government to take. It should avoid 
anything tending to nurture monopoly in journal- 
ism, even if the pecuniary consideration were a 
thousand times as great as it was alleged to be in 
this instance. In the last clause we use the past 
tense advisedly, and there is evidence that at least 
one member of the commission is beginning to see 
that the elimination of these alleged “ abuses ” will 
not effect any saving, if, in fact, it is not responsi- 
ble for losses the department is experiencing, and 
which it conveniently blames upon the depression 
that some very prominent statesmen assure us 
has passed away. The department reported to 
Congress last February that it had succeeded in 
keeping out of the mails “ millions of copies of 
publications.” This was deemed a complete vindi- 
cation of the pertinent ruling. It has been esti- 
mated, however, that this elimination has not les- 
sened “the contents of each daily mail bag more 
than four ounces, and perhaps not more than two 
ounces.” The developments resulting from the 
six-month weighing of all mail matter which ter- 
minated recently are sufficiently important to jus- 
tify a revision of preconceived notions relative to 
the much talked of and little understood “ abuses.” 
Though the mass of details greatly complicate the 
question at issue, there is no doubt but that as citi- 
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zens it is our duty and as craftsmen it is to our 
interest to so wield our influence that the press be 
removed as far as possible from departmental 
interference, and that publications of all kinds be 
conveyed to their readers as cheaply as possible. 





THE trade press has been a consistent opponent 
of the poor business methods which have blighted 
the printing trades. It has raised its voice in pro- 
test against the policy of doing work without 
profit. Not that it thought all printerdom was 
blind to the necessities of the hour, but because it 
was evident there was a sufficient number of reck- 
less and unthinking ones to create a condition that 
influenced all and dominated the majority. This 
continual preaching against evil, in which the 
press was seconded by many public-spirited crafts- 
men, had a great moral effect. It was not, how- 
ever, until the ascertainment of costs began to take 
tangible shape that the effect of the teaching and 
lecturing and scolding became visible. Now that 
it has been demonstrated costs can be ascertained 
at little expense in the small office as well as in the 
large one, there is a very general awakening as to 
the need of a cost system. THE INLAND PRINTER 
having been in the forefront in the agitation, is 
now devoting its attention to the more practical 
work of securing information as to systems of cost 
accounting. The existing methods are compara- 
tively new, and to many who are thinking about 
installing a system they may appear to be crude at 
some points and over-refined at others. The more 
we attain simplicity in cost systems the more easily 
they will be installed and the wider the appeal they 
will make to printers. To accelerate the day of 
simplicity and the general use of cost systems is 
the present duty. Commencing with this issue, we 
shall in the department of “Cost and Method” 
discuss all phases of this important subject. Under 
that head some will tell of their systems, others of 
their experience with and without a knowledge of 
their costs, while still others will discuss details. 
As it is only by discussion of them that we can 
hope to find remedies for defects, or show the 
necessity for change, we invite all interested to 
make a liberal use of our new department. 





JUDGED from a purely trade point of view and 
from the standpoint of conserving the small town, 
there is a great deal to be said against the adop- 
tion of a parcels-post system, and many of those 
interested in what we call the country press are 
saying it wherever they congregate. It is argued 
that the system will tend to destroy small business 
communities, and thus eliminate the advertisers 
who patronize and make possible the weeklies. 
With a parcels-post in operation the great mail- 
order houses will seek to sell to cash customers the 
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lines which are profitable, thus leaving as the pre- 
serve of the local merchant the less desirable goods 
and least promising among the purchasing public. 
There is cause for alarm in those circles, for it 
is not among the possibilities that isolated busi- 
nesses of comparatively limited capital can prevail 
long in a contest with the highly organized and 
immensely wealthy mail-order houses, and the 
agriculturist is a keen trader, with a well-devel- 
oped hunger for the cheapest. Yet we do not 
despair of the small town, nor are we prepared to 
write the obituary of such a useful institution as 
the country weekly. Apart from any sympathy in 
the matter, we are convinced it is only a question 
of time when a parcels-post system will be estab- 
lished; and campaigns against it which empha- 
size or exaggerate the low cost at which the city 
houses can sell commodities may accelerate its 
advent, for in the end the question is one that will 
be decided by the farmers and not by town folk. 
The character of the town may be changed some- 
what, and the weekly may have to fit itself for 
new conditions, similar to other transformations 
it has experienced, and with profit, but we can 
not believe it will disappear. Let our menaced 


friends be of good cheer, and not borrow too much 
trouble, for there never was an evil that was not 
magnified in anticipation and there is no hardship 
without its compensation. 





THE Nestor of educators, President Eliot, says 
people generally have begun to take a different 
view of education. It is no longer thought that it 
is something which one will worry through to his 
fourteenth or seventeenth year. The theory that 
education should continue throughout life and 
especially during years of youth is gaining ground 
and winning adherents. The thought expressed by 
the cultured head of Harvard can not be applied 
with too much force to craftsmen. The idea that 
a trade is mastered at the effluxion of the conven- 
tional period is an erroneous notion that is being 
refuted in the most practical manner every day, 
yet it persists in holding a high place among the 
axioms of those most interested — the apprentices 
—and those most responsible—their parents. 
Rarely is it otherwise than that when a boy is 
“placed” in a shop, the parent or guardian 
plumes himself on disposing of Johnny, for in four 
or five years he will have a “ good trade.” Johnny 
takes his cue from this feeling of self-satisfaction 
and dawdles along, impatiently waiting for the 
expiration of his time and dreaming dreams of 
what he will do with the money that will be his 
then. Perhaps it is a case of far-off fields looking 
green, and our hopeful finds that unsteadiness of 
employment prevents his yearly earnings from 
increasing greatly over those of his apprenticeship 
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days. Lucky, indeed, is Johnny if the fates con- 
spire to compel him to hustle in order that he may 
make good, for that will save him humiliation and 
loss in the future. Unless the writer’s observation 
has been unusual, not one in a hundred when “ up 
against it,” realize that there is a way out. So 
impregnated are they with the idea that “ serving 
an apprenticeship ” consists of working at the 
trade an arbitrary period they do nothing in a 
supplemental way —there is no investigation of 
methods, or substantial, sustained search for 
knowledge. If it comes to one like manna de- 
scended on the Israelites in the wilderness, well 
and good, the recipient is fortunate; if it does not 
come in that way, also, with an expressive shrug 
of the shoulders, well and good, the victim has 
been unfortunate. In the trades we want more of 
the progressiveness relative to education which 
Doctor Eliot sees in the attitude toward our 
schools of all degrees. We must thoroughly under- 
stand that learning a trade is a serious business, 
that it requires study and thought from the begin- 
ning to the end of the chapter. One can not know 
too much of the instrument by which he is to make 
his livelihood, and he’ll never know as much as he 
might know unless he seeks it studiously. Learn- 
ing a trade is a lifelong undertaking, and the more 
thoroughly it is entered into the easier is the way 
of life. 





THE LAW AND THE PRINTER. 
N our new department, “Cost and Method,” 
there is a report of court proceedings which 
sheds light on the effects of the planless methods 
and short-sighted business policies which prevail 
in printing circles. The record in the Buckley case 
reveals the whole sorry mess. There are the judge- 
perplexing figures, which speak eloquently of a 
haphazard system; there is the purchasing agent 
with the capacity for entertainment; we have, too, 
the customer grown bold in his contempt for the 
craft, who thinks there is a possibility of paying 
for work done and paid for at approximately the 
rate made by a competitor; there is also sufficient 
to arouse the suspicion of witnesses angling for 
printing in the hope of “breaking even” on 
another commodity. (In justice to one of the firms 
whose representative testified, it should be said it 
denies that this is so and regrets being placed in 
the equivocal position in which the record makes 
it appear.) 

We willingly acknowledge the value of the 
work done by the so-called muckrakers, but we 
prefer that those who like that sort of thing should 
do the muckraking. It is, therefore, far from a 
pleasant duty to refer to shortcomings, but, unhap- 
pily, without an exploitation of them there can be 
no remedy. The disparity in the figures of the wit- 
nesses is not new nor is it a local symptom. This 
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case recalls the incident of the English court offi- 
cial who was required to pass bills for Govern- 
ment printing, and the variation in the figures was 
so great for work done under similar conditions he 
could not be persuaded there was no dishonesty in 
the transaction, and referred the matter to the 
authorities for investigation. This jurist evi- 
dently regarded printers as knaves rather than 
fools. 

Those acquainted with the ways of the craft 
will dissent from that view. The involuntary folly 
of many is a result of the ignorant folly of a few. 
The stress for business in the most competitive of 
trades aside, the rock bottom of this condition is 
found in the minority that do not know cost, and 
at the end of the fiscal year do not have a clear 
conception of how their business stands. These 
men feel the pressure of competition more keenly 
than others. The first step toward relief from the 
pressure is ascertainment of costs; this done, then 
the courage to get value for the service rendered. 
Why should one hesitate about adopting such a 
policy —it is the honest one and the only safe 
pathway to success. A full cousin to this evil is 
the one of cutting in one line in the hope of recoup- 
ing on another. On its face this smacks of devious 
methods, for the customer does not pay an honest 
price on either article. Morally, it is as dishonest 
to represent a low price as being a fair one, as the 
converse, though not so immediately and tempo- 
rarily profitable. These things have become so 
largely a part of craft practice that they are of the 
web and woof of the system which controls us. 
But the purchasing-agent graft is not so old — it 
is a lusty and growing evil. It saps commercial 
vitality to such an extent that the lawmakers of 
Great Britain and Germany and some of our States 
have attempted to grapple with it. When a cus- 
tom becomes so malodorous as to require legisla- 
tive action on the part of great and slow-moving 
bodies like the British Parliament and German 
Reichstag there can be no doubt as to its undesir- 
ability. 

Few of us care to be counted among those who 
keep just within the law, or whose ethical con- 
ceptions are no broader or loftier than the statutes 
require, for that would align us in kind, if not in 
degree, with that portion of the submerged tenth 
who are respectable only while the policeman and 
his club are before their eyes. We are persuaded 
the craft is pervaded by a higher and healthier 
tone than that. While convinced that the practice 
of “ greasing the palms ” of purchasing agents or 
other persons is an essentially and thoroughly dis- 
honest proceeding, we have no sharp condemna- 
tion for the man who succumbs to temptation. 
Doubtless he has wrestled with the tempter, but it 
appeared to be the rule, and it seemed the sole 
solution for some problems. It was the only argu- 
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ment that had force with the particular adversary 
when the struggle was on. So little by little the 
printer is drawn into the maelstrom of graft, 
excusing himself with the thought the wrong is 
not one that can be successfully fought by indi- 
viduals. This is apparently but not really sound. 
If each person followed the dictates of his con- 
science and refused to be held up in such a manner 
as is common knowledge some are, the practice 
would soon fall into disrepute. But eradication 
will not come until there is a determined and out- 
spoken protest, which will accomplish wonders in 
clearing the air, for this graft game is a thing of 
darkness and will fly at the mere suggestion of the 
sunlight of exposure. 

The craft has within itself the power to do 
much toward extirpating the evils which are dis- 
closed in the case that prompts this comment. If 
we had a court of honor like that which exists in 
Germany, it would in time by its rulings and deci- 
sions repress wrong and quicken healthful trade 
practices. In cases like this it is quite possible that 
the aggrieved customer would have permitted the 
case to be decided by the printorial court, espe- 
cially if it had a reputation for fair dealing. In 
that event the decision would be rendered by prac- 
tical men, who would take all the facts into con- 
sideration for the purpose of meting out justice to 
all parties, including the trade. As has been 
amply proved, it does not require a knowledge of 
the refinements of the law to equitably dispose of 
trade differences. 





GOOD CREDIT. 
OOD credit is unlike anything that grows, in 
that it must be built, but after building, it 
gives forth a fragrance that can be likened to any 
wild or tame flower that individual fancy may 
admire. ‘ 

We, of America, are familiar with the care 
taken in laying the foundations of our great build- 
ings, how some of them are carried down to bed- 
rock, almost if not all of a hundred feet, bringing 
to mind the biblical story of the rock and sand 
foundationed houses. 

No business can reach maturity or a good old 
age, or give any pleasure while existing, that is not 
built on a foundation of strong effort on the part 
of the man or men who conduct it, to establish the 
good name that surrounds, and is a part of, good 
credit. 

Money does not represent credit, nor can it be 
made to take its place, but discredit can scatter 
money and make it vanish to an extent that many 
lawyers are sometimes unable to locate large sums 
of it, or even find the channels by which it van- 
ished. 

The man who was “ not of an age, but for all 
time,” set in the balance of his great mind, on the 
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one side money and on the other credit, and after 
weighing them carefully said this of them: 


Good name in man or woman, dear my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls: 

Who steals my purse steals trash; ’tis something, nothing; 
’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 

But he that filches from me my good name 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. 


Of course when credit is mentioned, money 
springs into the mind, but it is on the handling and 
use made of money that credit or discredit is built. 

Some men have money, but such unpleasant 
ways of doing business that it is often by unprofit- 
able experiences that people learn to have nothing 
to do with them: they make unjust claims, demand 
what they call rights that they are not entitled to, 
such as exceptional discounts, etc., and in many 
irritating ways show they are not familiar with 
the spirit of the golden rule and care nothing for 
what the world calls a good name. 

Referring only to the financial side of the print- 
ing business, it is unlike almost all others in sev- 
eral respects: A man must have served a long 
series of years to claim mastership of even one of 
the several branches of which it is made up, and 
few occupations require such a large outlay of 
cash payment for labor in proportion to the fin- 
ished work as it does. 

As commercial methods now exist, the printer 
is the most necessary aid to almost all other lines 
of industry; for, indeed, this might well be termed 
the printing age. 

Does the average printer appreciate the impor- 
tance of his art and act toward those with whom 
he does business in a way that makes him 
unafraid of those sometimes necessary people — 
whom Franklin described as “ a superstitious sect, 
great observers of set days and times,” and whose 
““ memories were better than debtors” —creditors ? 

While there is still room for improvement, we 
are of the opinion that printers in general are com- 
ing to understand, that, looking in a broad way at 
the matter, and considering the risks, the technical 
nature of the work, its importance, etc., they are 
entitled to greater and more prompt remuneration 
than has prevailed heretofore. 

One thing is certain, that until the printer has 
disentangled himself from the fret and worry of 
financial obligations that are onerous (and unfor- 
tunately many start with this handicap) he can 
not use to advantage any latent gifts of mechan- 
ical or artistic ability of which he may be pos- 
sessed. 

Nothing dampens the ambition of some men 
so much, and so saps their efforts along progres- 
sive lines, as the continual depression caused by 
care over pay-rolls, notes coming due, etc., and a 
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little sober thought given the matter at first will 
save many, many hours of harassing agony. 

Small accounts (if it is impossible to include 
all) should be paid and discount taken promptly, 
and time credit — that is, anything beyond thirty 
days — should be confined to one or two houses 
before whom the printer can make bare his busi- 
ness condition, and who understand him and his 
methods. 

Growth should not be so rapid that the asking 
of over thirty days’ time would continue indefi- 
nitely, for there is no better evidence of the incom- 
petency of a man or firm than a prolonged habit 
of being “ slow pay.” 

To do good work, ask proper prices, deliver 
goods when promised, collect and pay promptly, 
are the simple rules for getting out of business all 
that is worth getting, pleasure, and that which is 
above great riches, a good name. 





THE SEED CATALOGUE. 


The old spring fever’s back, it seems. 
The catalogue now waits — 

A hundred pages, packed with dreams 
And fourteen colored plates. 


It tells of everything to sow 
And everything to plant ; 

Just why these special seeds will grow 
And why those others can’t. 


The latest Burbank miracle 
Is pictured for our eyes, 
While language almost lyrical 
Describes its weight and size. 


Bulbs, vines and bushes all are here, 
And fertilizers light ; 
The diagrams are wondrous clear 


For planting gardens right. 


But one thing is left out; and why 
I do not understand. 

The pages don’t explain how I 
Can get sufficient land.— Puck. 





A WRONG-FONT TESTIMONIAL. 

The mail opener of the Life-Elixir Reviving Company 
frowned. 

“ What’s the trouble? ” asked the secretary. 

“ Kick,” says the mail opener, briefly, tossing a com- 
munication to his superior. 

And the secretary read: 

“der Surs you advertised your tonik wood make a new 
man of Me i bot a bottil but it faled to Wurk, the copers 
Rekinized me without no trouble on the First job i done, so 
here i am. to the Hay for you and Your medisine! No. A 
87667694, Cell 13, Sing Sing.” — Hardware Hints. 





SURELY IT ISN’T AS BAD AS THIS. 


But suggestions to printers are Hindoo offerings and 
they can not read them any more than they could the 
Sanskrit, and that is all there is to say about it. Every- 
body wants to be shown but printers, and they turn out all 
the lights. 

Of course, there are too many printers, just as there are 
too many other poor people in the world, but there would be 
nothing in a killing unless it could be confined to the fool- 
ish, and then there would be an awful thinning out.— The 
Progressive Printer. 
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PECULIAR EVENING PAPERS IN LONDON. 


The slender proportions of the evening papers in Lon- 
don is one of the sharpest contrasts noted by an American. 
For in England not only the weighty penny papers, molders 
of international policy, appear in the morning, but the 
popular ha’penny dailies of wider circulation as well. Lon- 
don has thirteen morning papers of a general nature, with 
only six evening papers. 

The latter are all sold for 2 cents, with the exception of 
the half-penny Star and Evening News, and three of them 
are of tabloid size, about the dimensions of the New York 
Times book supplement — the Pall Mall Gazette, Evening 
Standard and Westminster Gazette. 

Their circulation would appear to be negligible as far as 
the advertiser is concerned, for they print little news. 
Where we have an enormous news-gathering service that 
makes our evening papers timely and interesting, the Lon- 
don evening paper gives chiefly a résumé of what the morn- 
ing papers published, and is filled up with political leaders, 
book reviews, dramatic gossip and other polite intelligence. 

Of matter such as appeals to the great mass of working 
people in the United States, who read only an evening 
paper, the London afternoon sheets seem to carry little or 
nothing, and any one familiar with newspaper contents 
and attractions in this country perceives that the London 
afternoon journals have no hold on the working population 
and play no part in the conduct of the big shops. 

Evening papers are springing up in the provincial 
manufacturing towns, however. Out of the forty-six 
dailies published in the ten leading cities of the United 
Kingdom, twenty-two are evening sheets. Whether the 
afternoon paper is growing in England is difficult to deter- 
mine; superficially, one would say that the publishers do 
not bid for business as actively as evening papers in this 
country. If the English are taught to shop by newspaper, 
however, the whole complexion of the publishing business 
there may be radically changed in this respect.— The 
Fourth Estate. 





KOREAN PAPER BEST IN ORIENT. 


It is not generally known that the best kinds of paper 
met with in China and Japan are the product of Korea. It 
is claimed by many that the Korean paper excels the very 
best that is made in China and Japan. It is produced 
entirely by manual labor and without the use of any 
machinery. The raw material used for the better kinds is 
obtained from the bark of the Proussonetia papyrifera, 
which is collected in the spring and beaten in water con- 
taining a large admixture of wood ashes until reduced to a 
thick pulp. , 

This is taken in large ladles and spread upon frames of 
bamboo so as to form thin sheets. Another kind of paper is 
made from old scraps trodden into pulp, much in the same 
way that grape juice is extracted in some countries, and, 
though this mode of pulping is slow, it has the advantage of 
not breaking the fiber so much as when machinery is used. 

After the pulp has been made into paper the sheets are 
piled up to a height of six feet and then cut into pieces, to 
be again subjected to the stamping with the feet. At the 
same time the roots and seeds of a plant called tackpoul are 
added, the soluble parts of which are supposed to give 
tenacity and toughness to the paper.— Exchange. 





IGNORANCE AND WASTED EFFORT. 


The processes have different aims. The one process 
should make iron into steel, and the other makes steel into 
tools. Specialization which is not based upon a liberal 
culture attempts to put an edge upon pot-iron.— President 
Stryker, Hamilton College. 
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PROOFREADING AND STYLE. 
BY F. HORACE TEALI., 

HIS is a subject comprehending such 
variety of details that no one person 
can ever collect all of them, even in 
classes widely inclusive. All that 
can be done must come far short of 
including every doubtful point, yet 
there is no room to doubt that some- 
thing helpful may be written, if 

clearly understood as being merely suggestive. 
What is said in making rules should be meant by its 
writer, even where dogmatically expressed, not as 
assertion that the practice indicated is the only 
right way, but that it is the best way according to 
his understanding, presumably reached by careful 
study. The present writer has very decided prefer- 
ences in nearly all cases of possible difference of 
opinion, and always writes in his own style (mean- 
ing by style what printers usually mean, namely 
form — spelling, punctuation, compounding, capi- 
talizing, etc.), but with some concession to estab- 
lished usage that does not coincide with his real 
preference. For instance, he has to spell theater, 
center, traveler, marvelous, defense, though he is 
sure the right spellings are theatre, centre, trav- 
eller, marvellous, defence. He knows many per- 
sons very much like himself, yet differing on many 
points. 

A moot question is that of the relative impor- 
tance of mere form. No doubt can be felt that 
form is important to printers, for, of course, if the 
compositor knows just what the proofreader will 
pass as correct, his type will be set accordingly 
and correction reduced toa minimum. Much more 
will be saved where the proofreader and the com- 
positor have a sure understanding of what is 
wanted by those for whom they work. To secure 
the best result, the nearest possible approach to 
an exact agreement is necessary. It is simply 
impossible for all parties to agree at all points 
without a statement of what is wanted by the one 
for whom the work is done, to be studied and fol- 
lowed by those who do the work. Out of this need 
style-cards arise, and they are made in all degrees 
of usefulness, some good and some bad. 

Every proofreader might well keep a record of 
every decision made, whenever anything is ques- 
tioned, especially in matters of capitalizing and 
compounding, and of every debatable point. This 
seems to be the only way to avoid confusion, and 
that confusion is a good thing to avoid seems 
hardly necessary to say. It is well to say, how- 
ever, that proofreaders, like many other people, 
need to learn to make much less of a bugbear of 
consistency than they are in the habit of doing. 
Beyond a certain range of economic importance, 
varying so much with circumstances that it can 
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not be even outlined advantageously, consistency 
is of no account whatever. In general, the con- 
sistency that is worth striving for is just enough 
real system to avoid working at cross-purposes, 
so that compositors may have reasonable certainty 
that they know how to set their type in the way 
that will call for a minimum of correcting. 

With some little qualification, the compiler of 
one of the most recent style-codes published is right 
in saying: “It is to be regretted that every pub- 
lishing house does not start on the principle that a 
thorough system of doing things right should pre- 
cede the turning out of printed matter; but the 
press of business is so great, the demands for 
‘rush work’ are so many, that system comes last, 
if at all. Managers are busy with the cash 
account and the pay-roll, for which reason a great 
deal is left to chance.” 

This is not the reason why a great deal is left 
to chance, half as much as the reason found in the 
failure of the proofreaders to take any initiative 
action toward making a system. They may well 
refrain from strenuous effort toward absolute con- 
sistency in small matters, but they are very prop- 
erly expected to make the printed matter reason- 
ably correct, and will always benefit themselves 
by intelligent care toward making it so. 

“ Doing things right ” must be taken in each 
case to mean doing them in the way that is right 
for the particular office, since what is right for one 
is often wrong for many others. Sometimes the 
choice of what is considered right is left to proof- 
readers; sometimes the decision rests with others, 
as editors, or employers themselves may deter- 
mine. If the proofreader is to do what is chosen 
for him by an employer, an editor, or any other 
person, undoubtedly justice demands that he be 
supplied with full instruction, and this can be 
given only in a style-card. If he is at liberty to 
decide for himself, he can usually be more sys- 
tematic, and more just to other workers and to 
employers, by making his own style-card. If a 
number of proofreaders work together on equal 
footing, they should collaborate in making a style- 
record, which is even more necessary in such case 
than in any other. Edmund Burke said once: 
“Men find that something can be said in favor of 
what, on the very proposal, they thought utterly 
indefensible.” This is just as true of questions of 
style as of anything else, and every opinion offered 
in such connection is entitled to full consideration ; 
but decisions once made carefully should not be 
lightly superseded. 

There is another lesson that style-makers need 
to learn, indicated by remarks like this, by the phi- 
losopher Locke: ‘Before a man can speak on any 
subject, it is necessary to be acquainted with it.” 
Of course this is elliptical, meaning “can speak well 
or truly.” How far this is carried in practice may 
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be illustrated from the style-code already quoted, 
which says: “In seeking a model of accuracy and 
typographical neatness the system expounded by 
Theodore Low De Vinne, used by the Century 
Magazine and the Century Company, was chosen. 

. . It was discovered that there never has 
been any formal style-code in use by the De Vinne 
printers. They have learned the style by studying 
De Vinne’s ‘ Correct Composition’ and like works 
of his on typography.” Now, as a plain matter 
of fact, De Vinne does not expound a system at all, 
and the Century Company’s publications are not 
really systematic in the matters called most impor- 
tant by the writer quoted, as capitalizing and com- 
pounding. And that last quoted sentence does not 
state fact, simply because its writer was not 
acquainted with its subject. Instead of learning 
style from “Correct Composition,’ De Vinne’s 
printers had all the style they now have many 
years before the book was written, and the book 
records merely what Mr. De Vinne thought was in 
practice in his office, somewhat qualified by his 
personal preferences, often different from the 
actual office practice. De Vinne’s printing-office 
was half a century old when his book was printed. 
Its compositors have learned what they know of 
style from the way their proofs are marked, and 
from instruction and tradition; and this is why 
the work done in the office does not show real con- 
sistency of style. 





THE PAPER SITUATION IN ENGLAND. 


“ Will it last? ” is the cry raised on every hand by those 
who in previous years have had experience of advances in 
paper rates, which have been made only to be taken off 
again, combinations of mill owners made, but ignored and 
broken through within a few days, and sometimes within 
a few hours, of their being made. 

The desire to remain firm has been there, but the neces- 
sity of keeping the mill going has been ever present, and in 
many cases has caused the agreement to be broken shortly 
after being made. 

There is every probability, however, on this occasion 
that there will be no falling away from the stand taken. 

The Scandinavian mills have heavy contracts on hand 
from America and the continent, and the advance which 
they have asked has caused several large orders which 
would in all probability have gone abroad to be placed with 
the English papermaker; so that, with a higher price, the 
mills are more filled with orders than they have been for 
several years. 

That it is fully expected that this state of things is likely 
to continue throughout the coming year may be shown from 
the fact that large buyers of paper in the north of England, 
newspaper proprietors and others, have been glad to enter 
into contracts for 1908 at_an advance on the previous rates. 

The boom in paper is causing fresh mills to be built in 
Sweden and Norway, and present mill owners to extend 
their facilities to cope with the demand. This may prevent 
further advances, but there is every prospect that things 
will remain firmly where they are for some months to 
come. Further than that it is unsafe to predict.— News- 
paper Owner. 
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THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RELIEF 
ENGRAVINGS. 


NO. XXVII.— BY N. S. AMSTUTZ. 
(10) WooD ENGRAVING. 


UNIVERSAL GROOVE-WIDTH INDICATOR. 

a HE graphic curves of Fig. 147 shown 
in the April INLAND PRINTER can be 
made applicable to any number of 
lines per inch. As therein shown, 
the scales at each end reading 0.001; 
0.002 to 0.008 apply specifically to 
125 lines per inch, but the “parts of 
pitch ” are applicable to any number 
of lines per inch, for the proportional parts are the 
same whether the pitch is 0.020 in the case of 50 
lines; 0.010 in the case of 100, or 0.005 inch in 
200 lines per inch. In every case if three-fourths 
of the pitch is black it will give the same tonal 
rendering, so that the ridge widths for these cases 
would be 0.015 at 50 lines; 0.0075 at 100 lines, and 
0.00375 at 200 per inch, and the white lines or 
grooves will be represented by the difference 
between these and the line pitches; at 50 lines, 
0.020 — 0.015 = 0.005 inch; 100 lines, 0.010 — 
0.0075 = 0.0025 inch, and at 200 lines, 0.005 — 
0.00375 = 0.00125 inch. These values relate spe- 
cifically to single-line conditions. 

To simplify the task, Fig. 151 has been drawn 
so as to specially enable the engraver to quickly 
determine the required groove widths for any tone 
value of cross-cut effects at practically any lines 
per inch. 


Taste No. D1 (30th).—Showing line pitches for various lines per 
inch at full, one-half and one-quarter values. Also full unit areas. 


























Lines per inch. “| Full pitch. —— Half-pitch. —" 

5 Berean arena cc 0.02000 | 4000 0.01000 | 0.00500 
ESB a earorpeaterehen ute esses 0.01786 | 3190 0.00893 | 0.00446 
Gr secercesecs oaearer remiss 0.01667 | 2779 0.00833 | 0.00416 
BBE arate cats cas eit nore 0.01538 | 2365 0.00769 | 0.00384 
MAS 5 hp econ ssc orators 0.01428 | 2039 0.00714 | 0.00357 
MDs (eveusiericcioaitoeee 0.01333 | 1777 0.00666 | 0.00333 
‘2. DSRER atts Corea ceo 0.01250 | 1563 0.00625 |; 0.00312 
ERR noeste 0.01176 | 1383 0.00588 | 0.00294 
fC Aree rancor 0.01111 | 1234 0.00555 | 0.00277 
Mee or2 oo zke (ort seetateehee 0.01053 | 1109 0.00526 | 0.00263 
LU DES Mareen etre 0.01000 | 1000 0.00500 | 0.00250 
EOD rear ok ec arcs 0.00952 906 0.00476 | 0.00238 
1 ONSEN errno ora 0.00909 826 0.00454 | 0.00227 
| UU er ace ero aeyn 0.00869 755 0.00434 | 0.00217 
MEO acre resetaseteys s/o clsicios 0.00833 693.9 | 0.00416 | 0.00208 
QO steeioseeieciies 0.00800 640 0.00400 | 0.00200 
De acs Se raks ohotovs ows nines 0.00769 591 0.00384 | 0.00192 
See Ae eR es 0.00741 549 0.00370 | 0.00185 
BORD ers et Sisdescr spinor eysiaee 0.00714 510 0.00357 | 0.00178 
BAD cs crentacte circa 0.00689 475 0.00344 | 0.00172 
BBD cen emis kona eine 0.00666 443.5 | 0.00333 | 0.00166 
Aa eeenocaru Ges Guct 0.00645 416 0.00322 | 0.00161 
INGO crease arse eianteee esc 0.00625 391 0.00312 | 0.00156 
MO oo sesisijertsict venetian 0.00606 367 0.00303 | 0.00151 
MGR screrctetecice slarehoreversonie 0.00588 346 0.00294 | 0.00147 
Meese isis < vie Jone ince 0.00571 326 0.00285 | 0.00142 
OAD i ersvonaersvettltcccaneetores 0.00555 308 0.00277 | 0.00139 
MRE Nectaisic inte treet tes 0.00541 293 0.00270 | 0.00135 
DUBS rn seeert rac” 0.00526 277 0.00263 | 0.00131 
| UD ERAR SS ORO CoO cre ae 0.00513 263 0.00256 | 0.00128 
BODO ooo tee Giesseceetesierotes 0.00500 250 0.00250 | 0.00125 
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Table D‘ (30th) gives three values of line 
pitches from 50 to 200 lines per inch by varia- 
tions of fives, also full unit areas. To make use 
of Fig. 148 it is only necessary to first determine 
the tone value the cross lines are to have either 
in white or black. Suppose white was selected 
at a value of sixty-five per cent. This percentage 
is found along the top of the diagram and the line 
followed downward until the “ cross-line curve” 
is intersected from where the corresponding hori- 
zontal line is followed to the left, to the scale 
“parts of pitch,” where 0.4 is found. This num- 
ber is multiplied by the pitch of the lines per inch 
which are to be used. If there were 105 lines the 
pitch for them is found in Table D* (30th). 








plied by the line pitch (Table No. D* 30th), will 
give respectively the black and white line widths 
in the case of pen-and-ink work, or the ridge and 
groove widths in the case of engraved work. 


PRACTICAL VALUE OF GROOVE WIDTHS CURVE. 


The practical value of this table and diagram 
will be found specially applicable in ruling color 
tint-plates, etc. The sixty-five per cent white 
value used in the preceding illustrations required 
a groove width of 0.00952 « 0.004=0.003808 inch. 
If the actual groove formed in the wood block was 
90° included angle, then the depth of the groove 
would be one-half of its width, or 0.0019 inch. 
This depth, according to the March, 1908, INLAND 
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Fig. 151.— Showing relation of line or groove widths to changes in tonal quality. A specific adaptation is shown by 
the dotted lines opposite 86 and 14 per cent and 0.63 and 0.37 parts of pitch. To find line or groove widths multiply 
parts of pitch, mentioned, or that for any other tone value by the line pitch as found in Table No. D1 (30th). 


It is seen to be 0.00952 inch. Carrying out 
the previous instruction 6.00952 x 0.4 = 0.003808, 
which is the width of grooves to make when 105 
lines per inch are used, cross cut, so as to produce 
sixty-five per cent white. 


PEN-AND-INK TONAL VALUES. 


Fig. 151 can also be used for pen-and-ink 
work, in which case the widths of black lines is to 
be determined. The procedure is practically the 
same as that described, the only difference being 
that the “ whites” at the top of the diagram are 
read as “ blacks.” 

The straight line “curve” is used in connec- 
tion with the top “ whites ” and bottom “ blacks ” 
percentages to determine the corresponding parts 
of the line pitch single lines are to have for any 
desired tone value, in which case the value found 
at the right or left hand end of the diagram, multi- 


PRINTER, page 885, would require nineteen small 
divisions of the graver depth adjusting screw 
“below ” the “ scratching ” position of the graver. 

Fig. 151 has been drawn large enough to 
admit of closely placed horizontal lines so as to 
make the deductions as accurate as possible with- 
out calling for any calculations whatever, other 
than the multiplication of two numbers. In using 
Table No. D' (30th) if the listed lines can not be 
exactly produced on the ruling machine then the 
nearest tabulated value is used, similarly in pass- 
ing from a given tone value to the cross-line curve 
of Fig. 151, the nearest horizontal line is followed. 

It should not be overlooked that the diagram 
of Fig. 151 can be used for determining tone 
values from given dot sizes by reversing the 
described process, but this is of more academic 
value than otherwise so is not carried out in 
detail. (To be continued.) 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
MODERN PRESSWORK. 


NO, VIII.— BY FRED W. GAGE. 


FTER receiving final O. K., and par- 

ticularly if the run is to be a long 
one, the pressman will do well to 
again look over his form and see that 
everything is in good condition. If 
the old-style iron patent quoins are 
used in its lock-up, these may be 
locked against working loose by a 
short piece of flat brass dropped in so as to diago- 
nally brace one quoin against the other. 

The position of grippers, guides, shoo-flies, 
sheet bands, etc., should be noted and further 
adjustments made as necessary. Many pressmen 
also give their top sheet a good soaking with 
machine oil, thus making it to a great extent 
proof against moisture in the air, and further, 
less liable to generate electricity. This point will 
have further consideration later. 

Another precaution, particularly valuable 
where the sheet is later to be cut up, or if addi- 
tional colors are to be run on it, is to mark the 
guide end. This is oftenest done by driving a- 
brad into some piece of furniture in the form and 
leaving its head type-high and at a point where it 
will just mark the edge of the sheet. A very good 
plan is to place this marker so it will also indi- 
cate the position of the end guide, thus assuring 
the position of this guide for succeeding impres- 
sions. Of course the marker must be removed 
when backing up the sheet. When all is in readi- 
ness, run a sheet out onto the delivery board and 
set the fountain. 





PRESSROOM SYSTEM. 


The printing establishment which knows not 
the beneficent effect of system in its operation, is 
like a ship without rudder, compass or sailing 
course. Fortunately, however, modern methods 
of accounting have invaded the printer’s business 
office as elsewhere, and every branch of the busi- 
ness has felt the need of increased accuracy in 
handling work and in keeping records of its prog- 
ress and completion. 

The output of a modern pressroom will easily 
involve the expenditure of from five hundred to 
as many thousand dollars per day, counting in 
cost of stock, supplies, labor, etc., and unless all 
these details are handled in an orderly way con- 
fusion and loss will be sure to result. 

Whatever may be the cost system in use in any 
particular establishment (and heaven help the 
printer who has none!), the pressroom records 
should show clearly and definitely the following 
data: 

Name and description of form. 
Press run on and name of pressman. 
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Date and hour form on and off. 

Number of hours make-ready. 

Number of hours running time. 

Exact number of impressions. 

Grade and quantity of ink used. 

For the benefit, therefore, of those who may be 
operating on a no-system plan, or wish to compare 
their system with others, a brief description of 
the system adopted in a typical pressroom of 
medium size follows: 

Each press is known on the records by its num- 
ber, and a list of the machines with size of bed, 
greatest possible printing surface, etc., is plainly 
posted near the imposing-stones in the pressroom. 

Every job handled has its own order number, 
and every form going to the pressroom has its 
press ticket accompanying. On this press ticket 
is given all essential information regarding the 
form in hand —the size and quality of stock, color 
of ink to be used, the exact number of sheets to be 
printed and the disposal of the finished sheets. 
This ticket has also blank spaces which the press- 
man fills in as the work progresses, showing exact 
time form went on, time devoted to make-ready, 
running time, etc. Suitable blanks are left for 
explanation of any unusual delay, and for descrip- 
tion and quantity of ink used. 

In addition, a daily time report of each press 
is made out, whether the press be running or not, 
and time lost or idle hours are thus kept track of 
and the progress of each form easily traced. 

These reports after being transcribed on the 
monthly report sheet are filed in order, and thus 
form a complete history of the pressroom as well 
as of the job itself. 

It might be thought that these reports would 
involve considerable bookkeeping on the part of 
the pressman, but in actual practice it is found to 
be no burden whatever. And the knowledge that 
every hour he is paid for must be accounted for on 
these reports, is in itself something of a stimulus 
to each pressman, there being the further oppor- 
tunity for comparison of efficiency in all stages of 
the work, which quickly determines the relative 
value of each employee. 

One result of such a system as this is that 
work may be planned sufficiently in advance so 
that each press may have allotted to it the size and 
class of form best adapted to its capacity, and 
waiting time practically eliminated. 

If in addition to these general reports, each 
employee keeps a detailed time report, and this be 
checked against the general time-clock records, 
there would seem to be no reason why the pro- 
prietor or manager should be the least bit in the 
dark as to the cost of his output per day, or form, 
or thousand impressions. 

Some pressmen very foolishly oppose keeping 
such records as these, but as a matter of fact, 





























































nothing else could more effectually safeguard the 
pressman from possible expensive errors. It is 
always easier to “ suppose” than to “ know,” but 
usually the man who knows is the one selected for 
advancement, and the old days of running a press- 
room “ by guess and by gosh ” have gone, never to 
return. 
SETTING THE FOUNTAIN 


is by no means an exact science, for it is obvious 
that no one can judge absolutely as to the amount 
of ink that will be required. But by carefully com- 
paring the printed sheet with the ink taken up by 
the duct roller, a fairly good start may be made. 

If the fountain be generally too open, begin at 
the center and tighten the screws a little on each 
side successively, thus avoiding any tendency to 
buckle the blade. 

Try to set the fountain so that a few notches 
less than the maximum rotation will be sufficient 
for the work in hand, for you thus have com- 
fortable leeway for general regulation of the 
amount of color without movement of the thumb- 
screws. 

If the form have wide spaces or margins 
between cuts or pages, cut off the supply of ink 
accordingly, for otherwise the surplus will be car- 
ried each way into the print. 

Unless the ink be of such a nature that only a 
small amount is available (as expensive colors for 
instance), keep the fountain well filled, and stir 
the ink frequently. 


COMMENCING THE RUN. 


All being now in readiness, let the feeder put 
up a “lift” of the stock, and setting the counter 
to zero, go ahead, preferably at slow speed at the 
first, the pressman standing where he can observe 
each sheet and regulate the supply of ink. It will 
often be found necessary to lightly touch on a sup- 
ply of ink additional to that given by the fountain 
until the regular distribution brings it to the form, 
but care must be taken that too great a quantity 
is not put on in one spot. 

On very particular work it may be necessary 
to run some discarded sheets through while setting 
the color, trying the regular sheets one or two at 
a time until the desired evenness is attained. 

As the fountain becomes correctly set, more 
attention may be given the other details requiring 
it, having particular watch-care that spaces, leads 
or furniture do not work up and blacken the sheet. 

If the edition be a relatively short one, requir- 
ing the sheet to be quickly backed, the amount of 
color carried may have to be lessened accordingly, 
or should there be a tendency to offset, because of 
electricity or otherwise, a lessening of the color 
may be necessary on this account. 

When the color is decided to be just right, a 
sheet marked “ O. K. for color ” should be hung up 
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near a good light so that frequent comparisons 
may be made and uniformity assured. 


DURING THE RUN. 


The foregoing suggestions are intended to aid 
the pressman in so making ready his form as to 
insure the minimum amcunt of trouble during the 
run, yet even at best it often happens that, despite 
the utmost care, annoying difficulties will arise and 
keep the pressman “on the jump” until the very 
last sheet is off. 

Probably nothing will so thoroughly equip the 
pressman to successfully combat these annoyances 
as plenty of working experience, for conditions 
are so constantly changing that no two forms will 
be found just alike nor any two days’ work dull 
because of similarity. 

In their natural order the points to be attained 
by the pressman are: 

Uniformity of product. 

Maximum output per day. 

Economy of stock, supplies and time. 

The pressman who strives to excel in these par- 
ticulars will not only advance in his employer’s 
interests but his own as well. 

Uniformity of product contemplates not only 
an even color throughout, but unremitting atten- 
tion to see that no spaces, quads, leads or other 
“blanking-out” material “work up” and dis- 
figure the sheet. No mere cursory glance will 
insure this, but the sheet must be studied, page by 
page, and almost line by line. Of course in regular 
bookwork from plates, there is little danger from 
this, but there is the other danger that plates may 
become loose or gradually be driven out of posi- 
tion. 

Gradual “ filling up ” or fouling of type or cuts 
is another foe to uniformity, and requires constant 
vigilance on the pressman’s part. Almost all 
grades of stock have some amount of “ paper 
dust ” in the sheets, and in addition there is a con- 
stant tendency toward leaving a little “lint” on 
the form, this being enormously accentuated by 
the wrongful use of ink a little stiffer than the 
stock requires. When we consider that on an ordi- 
nary two-revolution press the bed and cylinder 
travel at the rate of about three hundred feet per 
minute, and that the printed sheet must be forci- 
bly separated from the form at that rate of speed, 
the wonder is that inkmeakers have so successfully 
solved the problem that there is relatively little 
trouble from this source, if the ink be intelligently 
selected. This point will be treated more at length 
in another chapter. 

At any rate, frequent cleaning of the form will 
serve to preserve that sharp, clear effect char- 
acteristic of the first few hundred impressions. 
Because of the quickness with which it evapo- 
rates, gasoline is the handiest cleaning agent to be 
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employed. Use a bristle brush, medium stiff, for 
cleaning type, and a soft cotton rag for wiping 
half-tones. Be exceedingly careful that neither 
brush nor rag contain any particle of grit, or such 
destructive devices as pins, buttons, hooks-and- 
eyes, or the like. Thousands of dollars’ damage to 
half-tones has been done by scratching their deli- 
cate surfaces through inattention to such simple 
matters as these. 

While the quantity of work produced from a 
certain press in a given time must largely depend 
on the speed of its operation, quite a noticeable 
factor is the willingness of the pressman to so 
economize its time that the stoppages are as infre- 
quent and brief as possible. This must not be 
taken as permission to run “ regardless,” for noth- 
ing so quickly betrays the slip-shod, unworkman- 
like pressman as his willingness to let the press 
run while he corrects some glaring defect, such as 
“streaky ” color or the like. 

Indeed the one positive action to be taken when 
anything seriously wrong is discovered, is to stop 
the press. In this way the minimum number of 
imperfect impressions are produced, and every 
pressman of experience knows that it is the occa- 
sional poor sheet that is picked up by critical 
hands. 

But by watching and planning, the pressman 
can arrange to clean out cuts or otherwise work 
over the form while “lifts” are being put up by 
the feeder. He can also arrange for filling the 
fountain or cleaning the rollers at such times as 
- will least interfere with the productiveness of the 
press. 

The economical use of supplies is a point often 
overlooked by the pressman, with the result that 
one man will often use twice as much oil, tympan, 
and overlay paper, wiping rags, etc., as another. 
While it would be still more unwise to use too little 
oil, it is a great mistake to slop it on until the 
machine is smeared from end to end. 

In the use of tympan paper, trial sheets, etc., 
let the pressman remember that all these cost 
money, and wastefulness therefore lessens by so 
much the profitableness of the pressroom. 

And in handling the inks used, let the press- 
man bear in mind that cans kept in neat condition 
and well covered, will have the minimum amount 
of “ skin ” and do the best work. There is also an 
appreciable saving to be effected by running just 
enough ink on a form during a long run, as against 
a too-full color, especially on heavy forms, and here 
the best of judgment must be used both in the 
selection of the grade to be used, and the proper 
amount to carry. 

Another point which should not escape due con- 
sideration is the ability of the pressman to handle 
two presses to advantage. Without doubt the 
majority of pressmen are expected to care for two 
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and sometimes more machines all the time, and a 
certain degree of generalship is necessary to pre- 
vent delay in the operation of one machine while 
the other is receiving needed attention. 

Of course the character of the work being han- 
dled, and particularly the length of the run on each 
form, will largely determine the plans of the press- 
man. He will naturally strive to have but one 
make-ready in progress at a time, and by thus 
alternating them, keep the productiveness of both 
presses up to the required standard. 

A great deal may be done by the pressman, par- 
ticularly if engaged in rather long runs, in the 
shape of what might be termed “ advance make- 
ready.” 

The cuts to be used in following forms may be 
secured, proofs taken and the overlays prepared. 
Their blocks should also be carefully inspected to 
see that they are not warped or in other ways out 
of shape, particular attention being given to blocks 
that may have been on hand or in storage for a 
time, as these are often in an unprintable condi- 
tion. 

There are occasional waits between forms 
which may also be used to good advantage in look- 
ing the machine over carefully, seeing that nothing 
has worked loose or gotten out of adjustment, and 
possibly resetting the rollers. In this way the 
pressman may avoid possible serious delays or 
expensive “smashes” and acquire a deserved 
reputation as a careful and cautious workman. 

While modern presses are characterized as a 
rule by simplicity of construction, the introduction 
of two-color, rotary and special machines for 
various purposes as well as numerous types of 
automatic feeders, will give the pressman ample 
opportunity for study, and he must not forget that 
as a rule promotions come to the man who is ready 
and not to the one who is fearful lest he do “ more 
than he is paid for.” 

QUICK MAKE-READY. 

Now that we have considered carefully the 
make-ready of a form carrying cuts, etc., let us 
also have in mind the simpler forms which require 
no such painstaking treatment, but must be put to 
press and run off in the shortest possible time. 
Indeed not a few complete editions of books with- 
out illustrations are run off without any overlay 
whatever, or at best have a “standing” overlay 
designed to correct inaccurate blocks or a badly 
adjusted press. 

Such forms as are made up of straight type or 
Linotype pages, should really require but little 
make-ready. Asa rule the tympan may be made a 
little softer than for regular cut work, but the mis- 
take should not be made of using too soft packing, 
else the impression will not be sharp and clear, and 
the face of the type will soon show wear. 

(To be continued.) 
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Prepared for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
A CALENDARIUM TYPOGRAPHICUM. 


A RECORD OF MORE OR LESS NOTABLE EVENTS AFFECTING 
TYPOGRAPHY AND AFFILIATED ARTS, PRESENTED IN THE 
ORDER OF THE MONTHS AND DAYS ON WHICH THEY 


OCCURRED.* 
COMPILED BY N. J. WERNER. 


JUNE. 


June 1.— George Folliot Hopkins, an early New York 
printer, reputed for taste and correctness, born at Amenia, 
New York, 1770.....James Gordon Bennett, publisher of 
the New York Herald, died, 1872, aged seventy-seven..... 
Joseph Howe, printer, and member of the Canadian par- 
liament, also Secretary of State, died at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, 1873, aged sixty-nine. 

June 2.— Henry James Tucker, a French printer and 
writer on typographical subjects, publisher of Typologie- 
Tucker, Paris, born at Alderminster, England, 1840..... 
John P. A. Madden, an accurate and learned writer on 
typographical matters, died at Versailles, France, 1889, 
aged eighty-two. 

June 3.— The Gazette Literaire, the earliest journal at 
Montreal, Canada, first issued, 1778.....Samuel Slawson, 
a well-known old-time printer of St. Louis, died at Old 
Orchard, Missouri, 1904, aged seventy-seven. 

June 4.— William H. Bushnell, noted journalist, author 
and poet, born in Hudson, New York, 1823.....Edward 
Pelouze, veteran typefounder, died at Camden, New Jersey, 
1876, aged seventy-seven.....Hugh Farrer McDermott, 
talented printer, editor and poet, died in New York city, 
1890, aged sixty-six.....John R. McFetridge, well-known 
senior member of the printing firm of J. R. McFetridge 
& Co., Philadelphia, died at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
1903, aged fifty-nine. 

June 5.—Joseph J. Little, distinguished New York 
printer, and who represented a New York district in Con- 
gress, born at Bristol, England, 1841.....Friedrich Wil- 
helm Gubitz, celebrated wood engraver of Berlin, died, 
1870. 

June 6.—Alexander Kay, eminent Philadelphia cutter 
of printing type, including the popular “ Ronaldson” and 
“Binny ” series, born in Edinburgh, 1827.....John Pren- 
tiss, who founded the New Hampshire Sentinel (in 1799), 
and ran it for forty-nine years, died at Keane, New Hamp- 
shire, 1873, aged ninety-five.....Herman Ihlenburg,’ noted 
type-designer and engraver, producer of an immense num- 
ber of new faces and borders for the Johnson and 
MacKellar foundries of Philadelphia, born in Berlin, Ger- 
many, 1843. 

June 7.— Thomas de la Rue, printer of playing cards, 
and of an edition of the New Testament in golden letters, 
died in England, 1866.....Robert M. Hoe, celebrated press- 
builder of New York, son of Robert Hoe, died in Florence, 
Italy, 1886. 

June 8.— William Haas, the elder, who added improve- 
ments to hand presses, died, 1780. 

June 10.— John Enschedé, printer and typefounder, of 
Harlem, noted for his fine type-faces, born in that city, 
1708. 

June 11.—Conrad Kahler, prominent pressman and 
press-builder, died in Chicago, 1898, aged sixty-eight. 

June 12.—Jodocus Badius, noted Parisian printer 


* A few days in the year have no events listed against them, despite the 
compiler’s diligence in hunting for such as might be used. Therefore, while 
‘epresenting much research, this typographical calendar is not presented as 
complete. Such a thing is apparently an impossibility. It is possible that 
the authorities for some of these dates may be at fault, in which cases, if 
any reader can supply the correct ones, together with the reliable authority, 
we will be pleased to publish them. With very old dates it may happen 
that the old style reckoning has been used. 
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(called his printery “ Prelum Ascensianum’’), died, 1535. 
....dames Figgins, J. P., of the old V. & J. Figgins Type 
Foundry, died at London, 1884. 

June 13.—H. S. Woodfall, printer and editor of the 
Public Advertiser; John Miller, printer, and Mr. Baldwin, 
bookseller, were tried for and acquitted of publishing 
“ Junius’ Letters to the King,” 1770. 

June 14.—Timothy Alden, inventor of a typesetting 
and distributing machine, born at Yarmouth, Massachu- 
setts, 1819.....Andrew Campbell, inventor and builder of 
presses, born near Trenton, New Jersey, 1821.....First 
issue of the New York World appears, 1860. 

June 15.— Rembrandt, the celebrated Dutch painter 
and etcher, born at Leyden, 1607.....The Baltimore Amer- 
ican first issued, 1773.....Pierre Alauzet, noted press- 
builder, of Paris, born at Rodez, France, 1816. 

June 16.—John Ballantyne, celebrated printer and 
bookseller, of Edinburgh, and printer of Walter Scott’s 
works, died, 1821. 

June 17.— Thomas Finlaysone, a printer of Edinburgh, 
was empowered by writ of privy seal of Scotland to 
print exclusively the first and second “ Rudiments” and 
Corderius’ “ Colloquies,” 1606.....Charles Ackers, the 
original printer of the London Magazine, died, 1759. 

June 18.— Thomas Longman, an eminent London book- 
seller, and founder of the house of Longman & Co., died, 
1755..... William Cobbett, political writer, soldier, mem- 
ber of parliament and publisher, and author of a cele- 
brated grammar, died, 1835, aged seventy-three..... 
Henry Jarvis Raymond, founder of the New York Times, 
died, 1869, aged fifty-nine. 

June 19.— Daniel Midwinter, a noted London book- 
seller, died, 1759. 

June 22.— Geoffrey Chaucer, father of English poetry, 
died, 1400.....The Observer, of London, a Sunday news- 
paper, sold sixty-one thousand five hundred double papers 
containing an account of the coronation of George V., con- 
suming one hundred and thirty-three thousand four- 
penny stamps, 1821.....John Baskett, an eminent early 
London printer, publisher of a magnificent edition of the 
Bible (which became known as the “ Vinegar Bible,” 
because of a typographical error in Luke xx, in the word 
“vineyard ”), died, 1742. 

June 23.— The Wisconsin Press Association, the eldest 
one of the kind in the United States, started, at Madison, 
1853.....“ The Newe Decrees of the Starre Chamber for 
Orders in Printing,” in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, issued, 
1586.....First meeting of the old American Type Found- 
ers’ Association, 1854.....Thomas French, inventor of the 
first web printing-press, died at Paterson, New Jersey, 
1897, aged ninety-one. 

June 24.— William Smellie, a learned printer of Scot- 
land, died in Edinburgh, 1794.....Robert J. Morgan, of 
Russell, Morgan & Co., the noted Cincinnati printing and 
lithographing house, born at Bandon, County Cork, Ire- 
land, 1838.....Robert Waldegrave, later chief printer of 
the Marprelate press, starts as apprentice, bound for eight 
years to Wyllyam Greffeth, 1568. 

June 25.—Col. Thomas Fitzgerald, founder of the 
Philadelphia Jtem (in 1847), died in London, England, 
1891, aged seventy-two. 

June 26.— George Bruce, who, with his brother David, 
started their famous typefoundry, in New York, born in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, 1781.....James Lindsay, the noted 
New York typefounder, born in Glasgow, Scotland, 1826. 
....The Carrollton (Ill.) Gazette founded, 1846.....Gen. 
Simon Cameron, statesman (printer in early life), died at 
Donegal Springs, Pennsylvania, 1889. 

June 27.— Sterling P. Rounds, printers’ material sup- 
ply agent in Chicago, and public printer (1881-1885), born 
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at Berkshire, Vermont, 1828.....William Spottiswoode, 
LL. D., F. R. S., noted English publisher, and “her 
majesty’s printer,” died in London, 1883. 

June 29.— Friedrich Koenig (son of Friedrich K., the 
inventor of the power press), associated with his brother, 
in the present house of Koenig & Bauer, pressbuilders, at 
Oberzell, Bavaria, born, 1829..... William Scott, a printer, 
for eighty-five years in the pay of a single firm (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, London), died in Northfleet, England, 1889, 
aged ninety-five. 

June 30.—Anthony J. Drexel, noted Philadelphia 
banker and philanthropist, and remembered by the craft 
for his contribution to the erection of the Union Printers’ 
Home at Colorado Springs, Colorado, died at Carlsbad, 
Bohemia, 1893. 

























ALPHONSE MUCHA. 


The numbers of examples of the work of M. Alphonse 
Mucha which have appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER from 
time to time will undoubtedly make of interest the accom- 
panying portrait of the artist, taken in his temporary 
studio at the Art Institute of Chicago. He has recently 

; devoted a month at the Art Institute Art School to classes 
in composition and a series of lectures on decorative design. 
His spare moments he applied on the composition or pre- 
liminary painting for a series of large mural paintings for 
a New York theater now under construction. It was while 
at work at his canvas that he turned to look a moment 



















































ALPHONSE MUCHA. 






toward the camera. The work itself, which could not be 
faithfully reproduced save in color, is a characteristic con- 
ception called “ Harmony,” in which the large feminine 
personification of the word, seen just behind the artist, is 
attracting with her two hands “ Night ” and “ Day ” all the 
opposing forces in the world. A marvelous range of color 
with extreme beauty in composition makes the scheme very 
attractive. 

The story of M. Mucha’s career, though that of the 
gifted genius, is interesting because of the hard appren- 
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ticeship he had to serve. Born in 1860 at Eibenschitz, or 
Ivancia, Moravia, he left this Bohemian town at an early 
age and made for Paris, the Mecca of all ambitious art stu- 
dents. There followed ten years of struggle in utter pov- 
erty. Then he studied two years in Munich and then in 
Vienna. Back in Paris again he found the weight of obsta- 
cles against him too great and started for home in despair. 

The story has it that his funds gave out before he 
reached his home and he was compelled to leave the train 
at a little Moravian village. The sympathetic wife of the 
innkeeper in this simple place was moved by the hard luck 
of the impecunious artist and bethought herself of a pos- 
sible job for him. The Count Khuen Emmanof was amus- 
ing himself at the expense of his peasant subjects by 
renovating his castle, and he, too, became interested in this 
young man of much schooling and set him to work painting 
decorations for the ancestral walls. So well was he pleased 
that no less than thirty large compositions were done cov- 
ering the sports of all the nations. And as a result Mucha 
was able to return to Paris on a modest pension from the 
count. 

The great success, however, of this marvelous designer 
dates from his “ discovery ” by Sarah Bernhardt. It seems 
that he happened one day to be in the office of a lithograph- 
ing house in Paris, when Mme. Bernhardt telephoned in 
one of those rush orders which seem to be part of the print- 
ing business. She wanted a poster for one of her plays 
that was soon to be presented and she wanted it now (the 
exact language used is familiar to us all). Since M. Mucha 
was there, he was given the commission. The work was 
done so hurriedly that the stone was not even finished at 
the bottom. But the Divine Sarah was charmed, she 
expressed her approval in typical French fashion. Better 
yet she resolved to give this unknown artist all her work 
and then and there M. Mucha was a “ made” man; a living 
rebuke to the long-haired inhabitants of musty garrets who 
object to the “ prostitution ” of art in its application to com- 
mercial work. 

The critics have it that Mucha’s work has suffered from 
overproduction and the list of his commissions is sur- 
prisingly long. Yet he must remain the greatest decorative 
designer of the present time, and, as such, the most inter- 
esting artist to his fellow craftsmen, the printers. Much 
may be learned from the‘study of his work, and the applica- 
tion of some of his principles has already been discussed in 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Personally he is delightfully simple, modest as to his 
own achievements, and very democratic in his relations with 
his students and admirers. Unaffected by the success 
which has been heaped upon him, he is yet very ambitious 
to do still greater work and in his six large panels now 
under way he bids fair to accomplish his ambition. 

H. L. G. 





THE LINOTYPE AND SHORTHAND. 


The French paper l’Abeille de Fontainebleau, of No- 
vember 15 last, quotes a curious instance of typograph- 
ical swiftness, beating all records. At 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, its editor telephoned from Melun a long legal 
report, which was immediately taken down by a shorthand- 
linotypist, who handed over his notes, thus prepared, to a 
second shorthand-linotypist; the latter immediately started 
to set up the matter on the Linotype machine; at half-past 
four the whole text, about 150 lines, was set up, and at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon, the inhabitants of Fontainebleau 
were able to read their paper, thanks to the knowledge of 
shorthand of the operators of this newspaper, whom we 
should like to congratulate, trusting to have reports of 
this kind more often to bring to the notice of our readers. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore, correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 








THE AUSTRALIAN TARIFF. 


To the Editor,—I notice with regret that your Aus- 
tralian correspondent has seen fit to condemn, in the 
November number of THE INLAND PRINTER, the new Aus- 
tralian tariff. We in New Zealand, under our own tariff, 
have to pay 6 pence (12 cents) duty on your magazine, and 
yet there were no complaints from our craftsmen because, 
if THE INLAND PRINTER is worth having, 6 pence extra is 
not going to stop it. I for one would not care to receive 
my copy minus the advertisements. Needless to say, these 
free-traders are only free-traders where their own buying 
is concerned. When it comes to selling their own manu- 
factured article, they are stanch protectionists. 

A. WoopFoRD. 





THE LAWSUIT OF BUCKLEY & CO. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, May 7, 1908. 

We would like to have a word about our recent litigation 
to recover $320.50 legally for work executed and delivered 
to a large corporation in Chicago. We think the judgment 
absurd. The witnesses for the defense — Messrs. Wall- 
smith and Martin — testified as solicitors and not as prac- 
tical men. A transcript from the records would unmis- 
takably show their incompetence as knowers of value. 
What was their purpose in claiming their quotations 
(Wallsmith, $103.50; Martin, $91.65) were based on an 
established fair-market price for printing in Chicago? 
Were they intent on hammering our prices? Under oath 
men should express themselves with caution and without 
malice, and uninfluenced by hope of future favors. Our 
witnesses were Frank Keefer, superintendent of Franklin 
Printing & Engraving Company, and forty years in the 
business; Walter Kelley, manager of the Beuster Electro- 
typing & Engraving Company, and for years a representa- 
tive of the Globe Engraving Company; Mr. Russell of the 
Robert O. Law Company; and our Mr. Buckley, who has 
twenty-three years’ experience in the printing business 
here to his credit. These are all practical men, capable of 
giving a knowing opinion, and testified with knowledge and 
discrimination. Yet the judge awarded us $50 less than 
the lowest figure of these experienced and competent wit- 
nesses — men who knew what the cost of production was 
— and $35 more than the lowest price set by solicitors who 
admitted they were figuring on finished product and not 
manuscript copy. The law says only a reasonable price 
shall be charged where no original price was quoted for 
work. But what is a reasonable price, and when printers 
are put on the stand to give evidence, should they give 
profitless and cutthroat rates as a “reasonable price?” 
Is it fair to the trade to do so? 

BUCKLEY & Co. 
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POSTAL REGULATIONS AND ADVERTISING. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, ILL., May 13, 1908. 

The pother relative to the postal department and second- 
class matter has at least one root of its origin in the con- 
ception that there is something amiss with advertising mat- 
ter; it is a thing to be penalized and discouraged. So far 
as the department chiefs are concerned, they are compelled 
to that view by the law adopted in 1879, which contains this 
inhibition: 

“ Nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to 
admit to the second-class rate regular publications designed 
primarily for advertising purposes, or for free circulation, 
or for circulation at nominal rates.” 

Not only has the purposes and methods of advertisers 
been revolutionized since 1879, but the attitude of the pub- 
lic toward it has undergone a distinct change. Thirty 
years ago advertising was followed in a desultory manner, 
often bestowed on publications as a matter of sentiment, 
and there was a very general prejudice against advertised 
articles. Answering the demand of a vastly improved 
internunciary system and the growth of merchandizing, it 
has become the lifeblood of commerce and has been reduced 
to a business basis. Notwithstanding this progress the 
draft bill which the postal commission has presented to 
Congress handles the subject in the same old way. The 
pertinent clause is: “It [the publication] must not be 
designed or published primarily for advertising purposes, 
or for free circulation, or for circulation at nominal rates.” 
That is, if a paper is designed or published primarily for 
advertising purposes, etc., it can not secure second-class 
rates. Furthermore, the commission proposes to increase 
the rates for magazines that carry large quantities of 
advertising and denies the journals of fraternal organiza- 
tions the right to contain advertisements. 

And this is an act designed to simplify the postal laws! 


With so few exceptions as to be almost negligible from a 
postoffice viewpoint, magazines would not be published were 
it not for advertising. And if John Smith may advertise 
his wares in Jones’ Magazine and send it through the mails 
at a low rate, why may he not do so in John Smith’s 


Monthly? The act is making distinctions where there are 
no practical differences, and such a provision must neces- 
sarily be the fecund mother of departmental rulings and 
orders. 

The hostility of the officials to advertising is under- 
standable, but why should the commission treat it as an 
evil thing in its draft bill? It is the generous parent of 
first-class mail matter, and without it few newspapers and 
fewer popular magazines could live. The postal commis- 
sion would penalize these publications, because, forsooth, 
they derive their lease of life from advertisements. 

The trade papers and magazines generally are as help- 
ful to society as any other class of publications. If the 
postoffice does not appreciate this, Secretary Taft does, for 
in a recent speech he said: 

“When we compare the magazine in the days of 
Addison with the modern publications, there is much food 
for thought in the character of the changes which have 
been wrought, and in the kind of progress which has been 
made. What I am now discussing is the progress, from 
the standpoint of the community at large, which has been 
made in this branch of human activity. Is it not in the 
extending of the useful influence of magazine reading to 
the masses of the people? Is it not in bringing within the 
reach of the poorest who read, the power of enjoying the 
brightest and best of modern literature and art? 

“The artistic beauty, the useful and interesting infor- 
mation that can be and is purchased for 10 cents by the 
millions in this country, marks the progress to which I 
refer. 
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“This difference between the magazine of a century 
ago and that of to-day finds a counterpart, an analogy, in 
regard to most of those things which make life enjoyable. 
In the pursuit of happiness, in point of real living, the man 
of little means and the men of great means are much 
nearer in respect to the comforts they enjoy than ever 
before in the history of the world. And so, generally, if 
one were to characterize the progress which has been made 
in modern time, he should place more emphasis upon the 
increased opportunity furnished under modern conditions 
to men and women and children of little means, for the 
enjoyment of those things which go to create rational com- 
forts and rational entertainment than in any other one 
particular. Nothing makes more strongly for moral eleva- 
tion and righteousness than such comforts and amuse- 
ments, because they remove the temptation to vice and 
vicious pursuits that the heart-breaking monotony of a 
squalid life is so apt to produce.” 

And yet the progress Mr. Taft speaks of with so much 
force was due to the growth of advertising. Without it, 
we would be about what magazines were in Addisonian 
days. We would have no agency of which Mr. Taft could 
deliver this eulogy: “The magazines of this country, 
through the articles written on the subject, have left no 
doubt where they stand in respect to the recent moral 
awakening, and have proved to be potent instruments for 
the preaching of a crusade against the Mammon of unright- 
eousness.” 

The truth of this comment is irrefutable, and why 
discriminate against these publications on the thinly dis- 
guised notion that there is something questionable about 
advertising? PROGRESS. 





PRESIDENT OF THE PRINTERS’ LEAGUE ANSWERS 
**AN EMPLOYER.”’ 


To the Editor: NEw York, April 21, 1908. 

In your April issue is an article dated February 10, 
1908, which purports to give “the real fact which lays 
behind the formation of the League of American Printing 
Plants,” which is so erroneous in its conception that it 
appears to be the aim of the writer to discredit the organ- 
ization and shows a narrowness of ideas not at all such as 
should animate the modern printer under existing condi- 
tions. 

In the first place the writer states that the League was 
formed to “‘ get square’ with the Typothetez shops.” This 
statement is unqualifiedly untrue, and based upon a wrong 
premise. 

The real reasons for the formation of the Printers’ 
League of America have been frequently stated, but will 
stand repeating until every employer sees the wisdom and 
justice contained in the principles of the League, namely, 
“ Justice to all.” 

For many years the growing animosity of employer and 
employee has been such that both were grappling with one 
another in a life and death struggle for supremacy in the 
commercial world, and vast sums of money and energy 
were expended in the struggle. 

Those individuals who gathered together to form the 
Printers’ League were imbued with the idea that such items 
as the $15,000,000 expended in the war of 1906 might be 
saved to all parties and that a vast amount of wasted 
energy in a continual struggle between employee and 
employer might be put to much better use. 

Certainly, conditions for both parties could not have 
been worse than in 1906-1907, and anything that would 
give promise of an improvement should be given a trial. 

The parties who called together the first meetings of the 
League are accused of being members of typographical 
unions, as though that were a crime. As a matter of fact, 
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the reasons for any such condition might be various, one 
being the fairness with which the gentlemen spoken of had 
treated their employees and another that it was expedient 
to the proper working of their plants that such member- 
ship should exist. 

This statement as a whole, however, is untrue. 

Now in regard to the meeting (which was not the first) 
and the report given by your correspondent, we might with 
truth say that the gentlemen who tried to foist themselves 
on this assemblage did not do so merely because they 
received an invitation, but for the express purpose of dis- 
crediting, and, if possible, breaking up the meeting. 

The very fact that our list contains a large number of 
the most prominent employers in New York city and that 
the longer they are members the more they believe in the 
operations of the League, is conclusive proof that there was 
a place which only such an organization as the League 
could fill. At the present time the membership of the 
League is double that of any similar organization in active 
members in this city. 

Replying to “An Employer’s” paragraphs in order, 
would say that: 

First. The League did seek “ peace with honor” and 
has made contracts with the three principal unions, and in 
one case the contract was discussed and acted on in open 
session, the representatives of the League being present 
during the whole debate. Is not this a victory for peace? 

Second. This paragraph is refuted by the one just 
answered and the only supplementary remark necessary is 
the fact that the League at all times makes its desires 
known from the platforms of the unions in meeting assem- 
bled, thereby relieving their officers of responsibility for 
any misconstructions or misunderstandings. 

Third. It is evident that any contract made by direct 
contact between the two bodies working together for the 
mutual welfare of the printing trade at large, and which is 
considered and fully discussed with that body, stands a 
much better chance of being lived up to than a contract 
made with the officers of a union under a blanket permit + 
from the body and without consultation with that body as 
to its provisions. The League does expect to avoid, by fair 
treatment, any troubles threatened by arbitrary action of 
the unions. 

Fourth. In contracts made by and between two bodies 
of men seeking one common cause and endeavoring to be 
fair and open with one another the need of federal and 
supreme courts is much less necessary than those who 
attempt to get together while sharpening knives to drive 
them home at the earliest opportunity. In addition to this 
we firmly believe that the national officers will always 
assist in a sane and businesslike way the enforcement of 
any fair and equitable contract made by and between 
employer and employee seeking by fair means to establish 
a peace basis. 

Fifth. The final suggestion of “An Employer” as to 
an attempt by all parties interested (this, of course, should 
mean the unions and the Printers’ League) to secure from 
the highest judicial source the draft of a practicable con- 
tract, carrying substantial financial penalties for non- 
compliance, is to be commended, but not a contract made 
by, for and in the interest of “An Employer ” only. 

Now, after answering the above we have to thank you 
for your editorial, which offers a splendid argument for the 
existence of the Printers’ League and a bond of unity 
between the employer and employee for mutual benefit. 

What we claim for the League is the universal right of 
every man to a just, fair and equitable division of the right 
to live and to obtain fair compensation for both employer 
and employee. 

The accomplishments of the League up to the present 
have been to make contracts with compositors’, pressmen’s 
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and feeders’ unions, to meet the unions face to face and 
consult in regard to mutual interests and to be received by 
the unions in a spirit of conciliation; and an effort will be 
made mutually to destroy the effect of unfair competition 
in the labor world. 

“An Employer ” seems to us to be imbued with the idea 
that all employees are cattle and to be dealt with as such, 
while the League recognizes the fact that they are men of 
intelligence and acumen in organizing more effectively than 
any opposition employers’ association has ever accom- 
plished, and “An Employer ” may learn many good lessons 
from the union employees. 

We believe that it is necessary for an educational era to 
go forward with the work of advancing interests in a 
friendly manner between employee and employer until we 
reach a condition that will be tolerable and mutually bene- 
ficial to the employee, the employer and the customer, who 
will then not be compelled to pay the enormous cost of 
strikes and lock-outs. 

In conclusion, we quote from a gentleman now a mem- 
ber of the League who for seven months fought valiantly 
in opposition to the eight-hour day. He said, “It cost our 
firm over $20,000 and when we returned our union employ- 
ees to their places we found that we obtained a greater 
product for a given cost than when we ran an open shop.” 
It can easily be seen by this remark where the economy 
claimed for the benefit of the customer comes in. ° 

Further observation might be suggested by an examina- 
tion of the financial conditions of those firms who spent 
their money fighting and those who settled matters peace- 
ably. 

If “An Employer” would only become the friend in 
place of being the enemy of those who are necessary to the 
welfare of his establishment, he would get a fair day’s work 
for a fair day’s pay, which is all any employer can ask. 

How many heartaches, headaches and dollars would 
have been saved had the Printers’ League of America been 
in existence prior to 1906! 

CHARLES FRANCIS, 
President, Printers’ League of America. 





THOUGHT THE CLERK WAS INSANE. 


Senator Teller called up a bill in the Senate to-day, giv- 
ing its number, and asked that it be passed. “ The clerk 
will read it,” said the Vice-President, but the clerk had not 
gone far before Senator Kean, of New Jersey, the eagle eye 
of the Senate, was on his feet, apparently to interpose an 
objection. 

“Tt’s all right. Don’t object,’ whispered Senator 
Gallinger, who sat near Senator Kean. 

The clerk resumed reading: ‘An act to amend an act 
entitled an act to amend an act ——” 

“Mr. President,” interrupted Mr. Kean. 

“T tell you it’s all right,’ whispered Mr. Gallinger 
again. 

“Tt’s not the bill I object to. 
whispered back. 

“What’s the matter with him?” asked Mr. Gallinger. 

“T don’t know,” said Mr. Kean, “ but it’s evident that 
there is no bill with that ridiculous title.” 

“He was reading correctly,” asserted Mr. Gallinger. 
“ Just let him finish.” 

So the clerk began all over again: “A bill to amend an 
act entitled an act to amend an act amending the act enti- 
tled an act to authorize the receipt of United States gold 
coin in exchange for gold bars.” 

“Good Lord, is that really the title of that bill?” 
exclaimed Mr. Kean. “I honestly thought the clerk had 
gone suddenly insane.” 

The bill was passed.— New York Sun. 


It’s the clerk,” Mr. Kean 
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LONDON NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


SOMEWHAT sstartling development of ma- 
chine composition methods was demonstrated 
in London the other evening by a Danish scien- 
tist, Professor Hans Knudsen. He invited a 
number of press representatives and printers 
to the Hotel Cecil, and in one of the halls there 
explained the principles and working of his 
invention for operating Linotypes, or other composing ma- 
chines, by wireless telegraphy. By this process an operator 
at a keyboard in New York might set up type in a printing- 
office in Boston, or at an even greater distance, and not 
only that, but the one operator at his single keyboard could 
set up matter in a dozen different towns on machines that 
were synchronized to the same ether waves, no wires or 
connections of any kind being needed. At the demonstra- 
tion a machine and a keyboard were installed in separate 
rooms of the hotel, and type was set up by means of Pro- 
fessor Knudsen’s method, the intervention of thick walls 
seemingly having no effect on the wireless current. It was 
a thing that looked very much like magic to see a machine 
composing type without the assistance of an operator, but 
should the invention ever come into practical use Linotype 
operators will have to look for another job, as one “ wire- 
less” man will fill the places of a dozen or more. Pro- 
fessor Knudsen also showed another invention for use with 
his wireless telegraphic system which is intended for the 
transmission of photographs, and he claims to be able to 
use it over the longest distances at which wireless teleg- 
raphy is at present practicable, and this he also demon- 
strated. The apparatus is comparatively simple. At the 
transmitting end a photographic plate is placed, which has 
been prepared in the usual manner, but with a thicker 
coating of gelatin. This plate, when developed, is made to 
travel to and fro on the bed of a small machine, and in its 
travels it passes under a point which moves up and down 
according to the roughness of the surface of the negative 
plate; this point is connected with the wireless sending 
apparatus from which waves travel to the receiving sta- 
tion, which may be any distance away, and the Marconi, or 
any other method, of wireless telegraphy may be used. At 
the receiving end the photograph is recorded in an innu- 
merable series of fine dots on a sensitive plate from which 
a print may be taken in the ordinary way. Professor 
Knudsen says that from one transmitting station a picture 
could be sent out simultaneously to hundreds of receiving 
stations throughout the country. He is in great hopes that 
his two inventions will shortly revolutionize newspaper 
production, but we have had so many startling inventions 
lately that have practically died in the experimental stage 
that it takes a deal to rouse the enthusiasm of the printer 
to invest in any new project. 


AN action that created an intense interest in London 
trade circles has been heard and decided since my last 
writing. There had been a strike at the printing works of 
Hammond & Co., of Fleet Lane, E. C., the men going out 
without giving the usual notices. The firm is one whose 
headquarters are at Birmingham, but some years ago a 
London branch was opened and Mr. Hammond has had a 
deal of trouble with his employees, who, as he says, insti- 
gated by the London Society of Compositors, have been 
making it hot for him. Mr. Hammond is, however, a hard 
nut to crack, and this strike being the last straw, so to 
speak, he forthwith brought an action in the High Court 
against thirty-four of his employees for alleged breaches 
of contract in striking work without notice, injury to 
machinery and type, and for interference with the efforts 
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of the plaintiffs to get other men to replace the strikers. 
The defendant employees denied the breach, and counter- 
claimed for damages for wrongful dismissal and for 
wages. The case lasted over several days and some sur- 
prising evidence was given. The manager stated that 
after the men struck work a large number of things were 
missing, including standing type, while the tapes of one of 
the rotary machines were found to be cut. The incon- 
venience caused by the strike was enormous. He, however, 
did not say that there was not an honest man among them, 
nor did he call the men “ scurvy dogs.” But he did say if 
the men treated the firm as the officials wanted them to, 
they would be “ scurvy dogs.” Witnesses were called who 
went to the firm after the strike, and gave evidence that 
they found the rooms upside down, and the cases of type 
all over the stone. It took hours before they could start 
work. In the end the jury found a verdict in favor of 
Hammond & Co. and against the defendants, and assessed 
the damages at $3,900. The verdict in this case has had an 
interesting sequel. The case was fought for the defend- 
ants by the London Society of Compositors, of which they 
were members, but the society has resolved not to pay 
either damages or plaintiffs’ cost, having already expended 
some $1,000 on the defense. Mr. T. E. Naylor, general 
secretary of the London Society of Compositors, explains 
the society’s point of view thus: “The action appears to 
be the first of its kind since the passing of the Trades Dis- 
putes Act, but, as Judge Grantham clearly pointed out, 
the union can not be made liable for the acts of its mem- 
bers. Therefore, the protection of trade-union funds by 
the law is in no way disturbed by this verdict. So far as 
the defendants’ costs are concerned, we are quite prepared 
to pay the bill, but the payment of damages is altogether a 
different matter. Messrs. Hammond sued the men, and 
from the men they will have to recover,” and this will be 
a very difficult job, as men earning less than $10 a week 
can not spare much to pay damages to such an amount. 


THE cardboard boxmaking section of the trade is almost 
the only one that still adheres to the system of “home 
work,” with all its evils of low pay and insanitary sur- 
roundings. In fact, the home-work system in this and a 
number of other trades has been deemed of sufficient 
importance for the appointment of a select committee of 
the House of Commons to inquire into its evils. One or 
two London boxmakers have been giving evidence before 
the committee, on the whole in favor of home work, but 
against the establishment of wages boards. Of course, the 
two, home work and wages board, are more or less antago- 
nistic, and the home-work system can not exist against 
factories fitted with up-to-date machinery, except by the 
cutting of wages to a very low figure — lower than a wages 
board would consider reasonable. It is difficult for mini- 
mum prices to be fixed by a wages board in the case of 
home-work boxmaking, as on account of the enormous 
variety and constant changes of style, a separate price 
would have to be fixed for almost every order. An argu- 
ment advanced in favor of home work by a witness before 
the committee was that it was a means of developing indus- 
tries. Whatever may have been the case in the past, it is 
certainly not so now. Doubtless home work has served a 
very useful purpose in this way, but in these days of per- 
fected machinery it can do so no longer. The tendency is 
all the other way, and the introduction of more perfect 
machinery is having a most marked effect upon the devel- 
opment of the trade upon certain lines. And these lines al] 
lead to standardization of sizes and styles, and a great 
saving in the trouble and expense of works management. 
Home work, in fact, exists solely for the benefit of the 
sweating employer, who knows that the needy or starving 
worker must take the starvation prices that he offers. 
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IN a. recent letter I referred to the sudden death of the 
London Tribune, a daily newspaper that for over two years 
made a good show. The offices occupied were at Bouverie 
street, which is one of the Fleet street tributaries, and con- 
sisted of a handsome block of new buildings erected and 
fitted with a view to the embodying of all the latest 
improvements that could facilitate the work of a printing- 
office. These premises have just been acquired by the 
Amalgamated Press, Limited, one of the Harmsworth com- 
binations, and several of that firm’s publications will in 
future be produced there. 


THE firm of Hazell, Watson & Viney is one of the fore- 
most in the London printing trade, and is very up-to-date 
and progressive in its methods. Mr. Ralph C. Hazell, one 
of the partners, has been pleading for a little education for 
the master printer, so that he may understand the tech- 
nical side of his own business a little better. In a com- 
munication issued to the London Master Printers he says: 
“While the Federation of Master Printers has displayed 
great activity in dealing with a number of questions of 
interest to the trade, so far they have done very little as a 
body to promote a better understanding of the technical 
side of the printing trade. The technical training of 
apprentices is improving every year without a correspond- 
ing increase in the facilities for master printers and their 
managers to keep themselves in touch with the machinery 
and processes which are employed in their trade, and which 
are every year becoming more complicated.” His sug- 
gestion is that a series of evening meetings should be held, 
say once a month. At each meeting a paper would be read 
on some technical question by an expert. The meetings 
would be open to all master printers, who would also have 
the privilege of introducing their managers and heads of 
departments. After the reading of the paper, questions 
and discussions would be invited. He suggests that the 
majority of the papers should be read by printers, as the 
most valuable contributions will be those which come from 
actual experience, and they should, as far as possible, deal 
with new processes, new machinery, and new problems gen- 
erally. From time to time, leading printers’ engineers and 
others connected with the allied trades might also be 
invited to read papers, on the understanding that they 
should deal with technical questions on broad lines, without 
giving undue preference to their own manufactures. The 
London Master Printers should embrace the opportunity, 
for many of them neglect the technical side of their busi- 
ness rather too, much. 


ONE of the London schools has made a new departure 
and at the instance of Mr. G. E. Hart, of the St. Clements 
Press, the head teacher of the Wilde Street Evening School, 
Kingsway, has arranged a curriculum specially adapted 
for the instruction of lads engaged in all departments of 
the printing industry. The school is situated right in the 
center of a nest of printing-offices, and it is the first to 
specialize in teaching boys to fit them for the printing 
trade, so that they may attain that educational efficiency 
which will enable them to excel in their profession; the 
school is under the control of the London County Council, 
and has an average attendance of 110 at these special 
classes. Many of the printing firms of the locality are 
encouraging their young employees to attend during the 
session. 

THE firm of Eyre & Spottiswoode, the King’s Printers 
in Great Britain and Ireland, has just been converted into 
a limited liability company with a capital of $1,750,000, to 
carry on the business of printers, publishers, newspaper 
proprietors, typefounders, stationers, lithographers, pho- 
tographers, electrotypers, bookbinders, booksellers, dealers 
in and manufacturers of mathematical instruments, etc. 
No shares are to be offered to the public, and the stock is 
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held principally by the members of the Eyre and Spottis- 
woode families. 


A GRIEVANCE that is felt by the smaller local printers all 
over the country is the growing practice of many large 
manufacturing houses to provide their customers with bill- 
heads, invoice forms, circulars, etc., free, on condition that 
the big firm is allowed to print its own advertisement on 
the back. Thus we have soap and other firms that provide 
grocers with free stationery; patent-medicine houses that 
supply the chemist with similar printed matter, and so on 
through a great many trades. In fact some of these big 
houses will even print concert and other programs if they 
can get their own business advertised on the back of the 
sheet. Action has been taken by the Dublin printers on 
this matter and at a meeting in that city the committee had 
under consideration several specimens of bill-heads used 
by various trades. These, it would appear, were supplied 
to them by the manufacturers of certain well-known com- 
modities, which they retailed at little or no cost. They con- 
tained an advertisement for these firms and their manu- 
factures on the top, and the name of the trader, etc., under- 
neath. It was pointed out by some delegates that the use 
of these forms was highly detrimental to local printers, as 
they were all produced abroad and dumped in the city. 
The secretaries were directed to communicate with the 
trade associations and bring the matter prominently before 
the retailers, with a view to a speedy and satisfactory set- 
tlement of the grievances. 

BRITISH printers are devoting more attention to the 
comfort of their employees than was the case a few years 
back, and those firms that have adopted schemes for their 
workers’ benefit find that it pays them to spend a little in 
this way, as they get better and more cheerful service. 
Messrs. Hudson, Scott & Sons, Limited, of the border city 
of Carlisle, have built up a reputation that is second to 
none for their high quality of colorwork, and especially in 
connection with the difficult branch of tin printing, of 
which they do a considerable quantity. They, as is usual 
in provincial towns, largely employ girls as feeders, takers- 
off, etc., and for their benefit the firm has appointed a social 
secretary to develop their welfare work. A swimming club 
and gymnasium, in which there is a class for musical drill 
and a choral society, provides opportunities for healthy 
recreation; evening classes, the fees for which are 
advanced by the firm, and a reading room, secure educa- 
tional facilities. Dinners at the bare cost of the raw mate- 
rial enable workers to obtain cheap and wholesome food; 
a payment of 4 cents per week to a sick club secures $1.70 
a week for six weeks, and 85 cents for a further six; a 
works doctor attends twice a week to give free medical 
advice, and a rest room has been provided for cases of 
temporary indisposition. A method has also been adopted 
to enable girls to obtain full pay during a week’s holiday 
each year— half a day’s time wage being given for each 
full month’s punctual attendance. About 650 girls are 
employed by the firm, which has one of the largest fac- 
tories in Carlisle. 

EDINBURGH is a city in which the printing trade holds a 
very prominent position, but the workers have many griev- 
ances, not the least being a superabundance of female 
labor — in fact, the girl compositor is as much in evidence 
in Auld Reekie as the male typeslinger, and she works for 
about half his wages too. The other day an attempt was 
made to remedy some of the evils under which Edinburgh 
printers suffer and a public meeting was held in the 
Queen’s Hall, under the auspices of the National Printing 
and Kindred Trades Federation, believing that it would 
serve the useful purpose of combining the different 
branches more closely, and so help to secure unity of action 
among the various existing organizations working for the 
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maintenance and improvement of the conditions of labor 
in the industry in the city. The resolution also stated that 
it was desirable that immediate steps should be taken to 
secure the uniform observance by all thg branches of the 
trade of a maximum week of fifty hours. Mr. C. W. 
Bowerman, M. P., referring to the question of female labor 
in the trade, said that where female labor was employed — 
and it was never employed except at a cheaper rate — so 
surely did it have the effect of keeping men’s wages down 
in the scale. In London they had set their faces against 
the introduction of female labor unless it was employed at 
the same rate as men’s labor. Other speakers followed, 
and the resolution was adopted. 


AT the time of writing, the Edinburgh International 
Exhibition has just opened, and although the printing and 
kindred trades are poorly represented, yet there are a few 
of the exhibits that are worth notice, especially that of 
Messrs. Payne & Sons, of Otley, who show a new extra 
quad royal two-revolution perfecter, which introduces a 
new feature in bed motion. Under this system the driving 
spindle which carries the table during the operation of 
printing completes the stroke, and the turn of the table 
is taken up by two separate spindles, thus reducing the 
wear and tear on the first spindle. The two spindles in 
turn distribute the power over eight wearing surfaces so 
that in all there are sixteen wearing surfaces for the turn, 
as against one on the old principle. The machine is fitted 
with the ordinary flyer and jogger, and can run easily at 
one thousand four hundred per hour. A _ demi-swift 
Wharfedale is provided with geared and nested roller 
appliances and patent geared distributor. This machine 
runs at three thousand per hour. Apart from trade mat- 
ters, the Edinburgh show is a fine one and will be one of the 
attractions of the season for American visitors. 





** PIRATES’? WHO ‘“ EXECUTE” PRINTING. 


“ My attention has just been attracted to Washington H. 
Press’ communication under date of March 9,” writes 
Charles R. Johnston, of Kingston, New York, in News- 
paperdom. “His exclamation, ‘Great Scott! How can they 
afford to advertise and execute printing on the basis of these 
prices?’ can be summed up thus: 

“ That is just what they do to it —‘ execute it’ in every 
sense of the word. 

“These fool printers are ruining a legitimate business 
and themselves at the same time. The customer soon comes 
to think the legitimate printer is trying to rob him when 
he is quoted a fair price for service rendered, comparing 
these figures with what these ‘pirates’ quote for ‘ exe- 
cuting’ what he assumes is the same kind of stock and 
printing.” 





WATCH THE SMALL LEAKS. 


Many printers have all their profits taken up by not 
watching the expenses closely enough. They say, “I do 
not see why it is that I do not make money; I do plenty of 
work, and I make a fair profit on everything that I do, and 
still at the end of the year my books show that I have come 
out at the little end of the horn.” Undoubtedly this is 
because the small expenses are greater than the business 
will allow. There are so many different things in a print- 
ing works that need careful watching that the business man 
must be constantly on the alert to do away with all unneces- 
sary expenses. Little expenses count for much in the long 
run. Singly they may not amount to much, yet when all 
are taken together they more than overtop all the profits 
which can be made. Printers, as a rule, are entirely too 
careless about their small expenses.— Caxton Magazine. 
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Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


INCIDENTS IN EUROPEAN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 
,BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GERMANY. 


THE Spamer printing-office at Leipsic is said to have 
forty-nine typesetting machines. 

ON March 6 occurred the death at Leipsic of Julius 
Robert Klinkhart, a noted printer and typefounder, at the 
age of sixty-seven. 

BARONESS VON WOLSBERG, widow of the last descendant 
of Johannes Gutenberg, died recently on her estate on the 
island Langenau, situated in the Rhine near Mayence. 

A GERMAN patent has been granted to the Huber- 
Hodgman Printing Press Company, of Taunton, Massachu- 
setts, for a delivery mechanism for cylinder presses [No. 
196,747.] 

THE capital stock of Ferd. Flinsch, Limited, of Leipsic, 
has recently been increased to 4,000,000 marks. This cor- 
poration’s business includes paper and various branches of 
the graphic arts. 

A JOURNAL for waitresses, under the title of Kellne- 
rinen-Zeitung, has been started at Munich. In order to 
make it attractive, a beauty competition among Munich 
waitresses is being made a feature of it. 

IN a recent lecture before a graphic society in Berlin, 
Doctor of Philosophy Hans Sachs said: “ Many an artist 
has achieved distinction by beginning as a fellow worker 
on Die Fliegende Blitter,’ the famous, in fact world- 
renowned, comic weekly published in Munich. 

THE ‘Aktiengesellschaft fiir Schriftgiesseret und Ma- 
schinenbau (Corporation for Typefounding and Machine- 
building) of Offenbach a. M., in 1907 had a clear profit of 
130,168 marks ($32,540), and declared a ten per cent divi- 
dend. 

ON February 28 last, the typefoundry of Genzsch & 
Heyse, of Hamburg, celebrated the seventy-fifth year of its 
establishment. In honor of the event it issued a jubilee 
booklet, whose beauty as a specimen of typography is espe- 
cially noteworthy. 

In the General Anzeiger, of Fiirth, appeared recently 
a death notice beginning, “ This night, fell into eternal 
sleep our dear mother, Jungfrax [Miss] Helene M.” etc. 
No doubt somebody was raked over the coals for permitting 
such an error to get into print. 

Dr. E. WILLRICH, in an address given in Gutenberg 
Hall at Leipsic, discussing early books, estimated that in the 
fifteenth century twenty-five thousand to thirty thousand 
works had been printed, which, according to a low average 
of five hundred each, made a grand total of twelve and 
one-half to fifteen million copies. 

THE Kar! Krause Printing Machine Works, at Leipsic, 
has just finished its one hundred thousandth machine. A 
grand dinner, with a concert and theatrical performance, 
was tendered the 130 employees and others, in the large 
hall of the zodlogical garden, on March 29. The Karl 
Krause works were established in 1855. 


THE make-up on the Volksblatt, of Bocholt, recently got 
his lines mixed, making an item read as follows: “ Among 
the mourners were to be noted the Presiding Governor of 
Geschen, of Miinster, District President Lord Spee-Borken, 
etc. Arrived at the family tomb, it was a real delight to 
see how the young ladies and gentlemen through an excel- 
lent dramatic performance and captivating humorous songs 
asked, the coffin was lowered into the crypt,” ete. 


IN order to ascertain his ability, an apprentice of Pot- 
tenstein, just out of his time, was given a simple blank 
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form to compose, but was found incapable of doing the 
work, because during his apprenticeship he had been 
employed exclusively on plain newspaper composition. As 
a result he has been set back in his apprenticeship and the 
Chamber of Labor ordains that he must gain the required 
finishing instructions under some other master, at the 
expense of his former employer. Not a bad idea, indeed. 


ON March 1 the Postoffice Department of Bavaria cele- 
brated its one hundredth anniversary, the post business of 
the house of Thurn & Taxis, so far as it pertained to 
Bavaria, having in 1808 been turned over to the Govern- 
ment. In connection with this centennial there was pub- 
lished a jubilee volume under the title of “ Das kéniglich- 
bayerische Postwesen seit seinem Bestehen als Staatsan- 
stalt” (“The Postal Administration of the Bavarian 
Kingdom Since Its Establishment as a Governmental Insti- 
tution ”’). . 

AT Karlsruhe, in Baden, fire completely destroyed the 
office and building of the Landesbote. The building was a 
three-story structure, of which the newspaper occupied the 
lower floors, while the top floor contained the antiquarian 
book stock of the Bielefeld Book Store. Of this stock of some 
three hundred thousand old books, of which one hundred 
and fifty thousand were of literature pertaining to Baden 
and Karlsruhe, not a single volume was saved. One fire- 
man was killed and another severely wounded by being 
caught under falling walls. 


ACCORDING to the “Jahrbuch der deutschen Bibliothe- 
ken,” the thirty-six large libraries of Germany paid out in 
the past year for new books the sum of 901,036 marks. In 
addition to this, 220,135 marks was expended for the bind- 
ing of books, a necessity because so many, even of the best, 
books on the European continent are issued in paper covers, 
the buyers being expected to have them bound to suit their 
individual tastes. The Royal Library of Berlin secured 
33,244 new volumes during the year, of which 10,296 were 
donated. The library of the University of Leipsic 
received 6,267 books by presentation. 


IN the assessor’s court at Wiirzburg the editor of the 
Neue Bayerische Landeszeitung was fined 100 marks and 
costs for derogatory statements published respecting a 
certain university professor. He was also obligated to pub- 
lish a retraction. . . The editor of the Brandenburg 
Zeitung (Herr P.), in an editorial feud, had insulted the 
publisher of the Ketziner Anzeiger (Herr L.); the latter 
sued the former, who retaliated with a cross-suit; the 
assessors’ court rendered a verdict against Herr P. and 
fined him 500 marks, and freed Herr L. of the charge of 
defamation of character; the court of appeals of the Pots- 
dam circuit, however, reduced the fine of Herr P. to 150 
marks and three-fourths of the costs, and fined Herr L. 30 
marks and one-fourth the costs. 


THE renowned printing and publishing house of U. E. 
Sebald in Nuremberg on May 10 celebrated the two hun- 
dred and fiftieth year of its existence. The house was 
established in 1658 by Wolfgang Eberhard Felsecker, who 
conducted it until 1670, when it fell into the hands of his 
son, Johannes Jonathan Felsecker, who then started the 
first paper published in Nuremberg, Der Deutsche Kriegs- 
kurier, changed in 1674 to Der Friedens- und Kriegskurier. 
From 1693 to 1729 the office was owned by Adam Jonathan 
Felsecker; from 1729 to 1766 Carl and Paul Jonathan 
owned it in partnership; then till 1803 Paul Jonathan 
Felsecker owned it. His daughter married Christoph 
Adam Sebald in 1808, and since that time it has been owned 
by the Sebald family. In 1842 Ullrich Ernst Sebald became 
owner; in 1881 it became the property of Hanns Sebald, 
who died in 1906, and since then it has been conducted by 
his widow, Elise, and two sons, Gustav and Karl. In the 
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house of Sebald was proclaimed the “ golden bull” in 1345. 
A street in Nuremberg is named after the Felsecker family. 


WHAT bagatelles are sometimes brought before the 
Court of Trade is illustrated by the following example, 
occurring in Berlin. A workman claimed a shortage in 
wage payment of 48 pfennigs (11% cents). The employer 
was required to pay this. He sent the sum through a 
postal money order, the fee for which he neglected to pre- 
pay. This amounted to 5 pfennigs (1% cents), which the 
workman had to pay. For this sum the workman brought 
suit before the Court of Trade. All efforts to induce him 
to drop the suit were unavailing, even though a repre- 
sentative of the employer offered him the money out of his 
own pocket. Indignantly repelling this tender, the work- 
man said, “ The defendant must pay it to me.” In the 
name of the King the employer was then condemned for 
neglect and sentenced to pay the 5 pfennigs and the costs, 
which amounted to about twenty times the cause of the 
suit. 


ON March 10 Wilhelm Platow celebrated his fiftieth 
anniversary of continuous employment in the office of R. v. 
Decker, Berlin. Louis Schimonsky, of Hanover, 
recently celebrated his fiftieth year as printer; in 1870-71 
he served in the army against France and since then 
has served in a printery to the court, that of Gebriider 
Jainecke, where he is still at work. Franz Edmund 
Geiszler, compositor, who has worked thirty years in the 
office of the Wurzener Tageblatt, published by Gustav 
Jacob, in Wurzen, has been given a medal of honor for 
faithful service. The Ministry of the Interior of 
Saxony has awarded the wearable badge of honor for faith- 
ful service to Oskar Béhme, composing-room superinten- 
dent; C. G. Freitag, compositor; C. A. N. Scheps, engra- 
ver; G. A. Gabler, clerk, and F. A. Odrich, packer, on 
account of thirty years’ continuous employment in the 
graphic establishment of Julius Klinkhart, at Leipsic. 


THE Graphic Society of Berlin intends to issue, as its 
first special product, a reproduction of an interesting incu- 
nabula, namely, a work printed by Albert Pfister, in Bam- 
berg, in 1460, entitled “ Edelstein,” by Ulrich Boner. But 
one copy of the book is now known to exist, and is in the 
Royal Library at Berlin. A later example, dated 1461, 
known also by a single copy, is owned at Wolfenbiittel. 
The older edition of this volume of fables collected by 
Boner, remarkable both for content and language, has 
peculiar value in being the first comprehensive book in the 
German language produced with movable types and at the 
same time the first book illustrated with wood-cuts. The 
book is to be reproduced by photoengraving. It contains 
154 pages and is ornamented with 103 wood engravings. 
It will be printed on hand-made paper, by Albert Frisch, 
of Berlin. Its publication will, however, be undertaken 
only if a minimum number of subscribers is obtained. Its 
price will be 30 marks. Bruno Cassirer, book-dealer, 
Derfflingerstrasse 16, Berlin, will receive subscriptions. 


A TRADESMAN in Eickel had the habit, in his circulars 
and advertising posters, of using such startling headings 
as “Telegram!” “ Executed! ” etc., to attract the atten- 
tion of readers. He was brought before the justice court 
and fined 10 marks for gross misdemeanor. His appeal to 
the criminal court at Bochum was thrown out, the judges 
agreeing with the sentiment of the lower court that posters 
and the like gotten up in such style were calculated to dis- 
turb the peace of the public, causing undue anxiety and 
excitement. As a companion piece to this is noted a similar 
case in Saxony, where a theater manager of Dresden and a 
hotel proprietor of Zittau were fined 50 and 20 marks 
respectively for displaying in large type on dodgers an- 
nouncing a theatrical performance the words “ Extra Edi- 
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tion,” “ Private Telegram,” “5,000 People Killed by 
Laughter,” etc., which sort of advertising was declared a 
gross misdemeanor, tending to alarm and frighten unwit- 
ting readers. Because he was able to prove to the court 
that the objectionable matter was produced and circulated 
without his. knowledge or sanction, the fine imposed upon 
the hotel owner was remitted. 


AT a recent meeting of the Typographic Club of Bre- 
men, a member, Koll Aschoff, gave a discourse on “ The 
Compositor’s Use of Foreign Speech.” Leading from the 
truism that the foreign languages give the compositor who 
meets them in his work constant trouble and worry, he 
reviewed a number of the main points and rules that have 
to be observed in the setting of foreign matter. He made a 
limited excursion through Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Danish, Lettish and English. His explana- 
tions and illustrations met with appreciative attention. In 
the discussion succeeding his talk reference was made to 
the fact that many authors in their indistinct manuscript 
seem to indicate they believe the compositor is conversant 
with all the foreign languages. It was therefore all the 
more important for the ambitious compositor to at least 
familiarize himself with the elements of the foreign lan- 
guages he is apt mostly to meet with. In order to be cor- 
rectly informed as to all that was needful to know, each 
printer should, as a matter of course, have good foreign 
word-books at hand; if possible, also more comprehensive 
lexicons, which, however, because of their cost, need not be 
of the latest editions. 


ON February 26, Heinrich Rothe, planer in the employ 
of the printing machine works of Karl Krause, at Leipsic, 
ended a continuous service of twenty-five years with that 
house. On March 2, Max Endler, lithographer, 
celebrated his twenty-fifth year with the house of Hugo 
Frommholz, at Berlin. The following workers 
have celebrated twenty-five years of continuous employ- 
ment in one house: A. Résner, February 16, bookkeeper 
for the Hopf Printery at Spandau; Eduard Schellschmidt, 
March 5, compositor in the office of Julius Tilgenkamp, in 
Eupen; Gustav Floricke, March 5, head lithographer with 
the Poster Printery of Nauck & Hartmann in Berlin; 
Ernst Pickelhahn, March 6, compositor in the office of C. G. 
Naumann in Leipsic; Herr Silberberg, March 9, compos- 
itor and clicker on the Oberschlesische Zeitung in Beuthen; 
Heinrich Langrehr, head pressman in the printery of J. 
Schrédter, in Einbeck; Julius Caspari, March 22, com- 
posing-room foreman for Richard Krahl in Bromberg; 
Herr Klingenberger, bookbinder, in the office of Adlers 
Erben in Rostock; Hermann Schneider, March 12, head 
litho-pressman with Léffler & Co., in Greiz; Julius Struve, 
March 14, compositor on the Nachrichten, of Altona; Carl 
Schénfeldt, March 14, compositor in the office of Auer & 
Co., Hamburg; Karl Schmauder, compositor and clicker 
with Carl Griininger, Stuttgart. Your corre- 
spondent has for several months listed such workers as 
have come to his notice who have worked for twenty-five 
years in one establishment. Having shown what a sur- 
prisingly large number of these faithful individuals may be 
found in Germany, he will desist from any further enumera- 
tion of them, as transcending the space at his command. 
He repeats that the employers who have made the working 
conditions so favorable as to attract loyal service are enti- 
tled to as much commendation as the workers themselves. 


FRANCE, 


THE mayor of Nice has prohibited the circulation of 
dodgers on the streets of that city, because they are gen- 
erally immediately thrown away by the recipients, thus lit- 
tering up the pavements and depreciating the beauty of the 
city. The merchants have since been using newspapers for 
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their advertisements, and are said to be astonished at the 
increased business caused by the change. 


THE National Library and the Arsenal Library at Paris 
are now so full of newspaper files that the plan of a special 
library building to hold them is being agitated. The 8,548 
periodic publications of France contribute copies to the 
national libraries. The subject of a periodical museum was 
broached at a congress of librarians in 1900. Now the Sen- 
ate has declared itself in favor of having the State do some- 
thing to help along the “ Hemerotheque,” while the City of 
Paris has been somewhat in advance of it in promoting the 
enterprise. One idea is to locate the hemerotheque in a 
“ House of the Press,” which should also be a meeting place 
for journalists. 

THE Mergenthaler Linotype Company of New York has 
for a year or more established an agency in Paris for the 
sale and distribution of its machines in France and neigh- 
boring countries. Thereby it entered into competition with 
the house of Walter Behrens, which has the agency at 
Paris for France of the English Linotype Company. This 
competition has been waging in a quiet manner until 
recently, when the older agency became disturbed by the 
increasing business of the American agency, from the intro- 
duction of the new device for the quick changing of maga- 
zines. The English company, therefore, also constructed a 
similar quick-change device, and Mr. Behrens hastened to 
advertise it to the trade as the equal of the American 
manufacture. He appears to have been too speedy, as he 
no doubt was not aware of the fact that the American com- 
pany had the device patented in France. The patent own- 
ers then announced to the French printing trade that they 
had confiscated not only the stock of quick-change machines 
of the Behrens agency but also five such machines already 
delivered by it to customers, because of patent infringe- 
ment; they also warned every person interested against 
buying or using any machines unlawfully provided with 
this device, at the risk of being sued under the patent laws, 
a suit having already been entered against the English 
Linotype Company. 

AUSTRIA. 

In the recent national elections in Bohemia Eduard 
Strache in Warnsdorf, a master printer, was reélected as 
representative to the Landstag. 

AccoRDING to Vorwdrtz, of Vienna, there were in use in 
Austria at the beginning of 1908, 191 Linotypes, 112 Typo- 
graphs, 64 Monolines, 26 Monotype keyhoards and 15 Mono- 
type casters. 

A PROOFREADER, writing to the journal Gutenberg, says: 
“T was recently working on a large commercial journal, 
when one evening a discussion arose among the proofread- 
ing corps whether the name of a noted Vienna coal dealer 
was written Gutmann or Guttmann. The discussion be- 
came very heated, and it was only due to that nobler inner 
nature which every proofreader feels in duty bound to 
revere that we did not mobilize our inkstands to forcibly 
end the wordy warfare. In the heat of the controversy, 
however, we each and all of us had forgotten to carefully 
rescrutinize and correct the word which had started the 
row, and the next day we were dumfounded to find the name 
of the coal merchant printed thusly: Gnltmanu! ” 


SWITZERLAND. 


RECENTLY mention was made of the big printing and 
binding job involved in the publication, in three languages, 
of the Code of Swiss Laws. It is now said that the Gov- 
ernment proposes to hand the work over to the Verein 
Schweizerischer Buchdruckereibesitzer (Swiss Union of 
Printery Proprietors), which shall apportion the produc- 
tion of it among its individual members. A proviso, how- 
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ever, is made that the folding and binding is to be turned 
over to the Swiss Master Binders’ Union, which is also to 
apportion this work among its members. 


IN a recent prize competition for the best poster for the 
Exposition of Printery Products which is to be held in con- 
nection with the coming fiftieth anniversary of the Swiss 
Typographical Society, there were no less than thirty-eight 
competitors. The first prize was won by an apprentice, E. 
Wunderli, of Zurich. The contest was under the auspices 
of the Typographic Club of Berne. 


HOLLAND. 


A BURGLAR broke into the residence of a compositor in 
Rotterdam, and while appropriating 4 florins which he 
found secreted he was stricken with some sort of com- 
passionate feeling, because of which he left 50 cents in 
place of the 4 florins he took with him. 


A CASTER in the employ of the old, well-known type- 
foundry of Joh. Enschedé & Sons, of Harlem, during a 
period of two and one-half years was guilty of robbing the 
house of much of its stock of tin, used in type-metal alloys, 
and because of its high price caused large loss to the foun- 
dry. More embarrassing, however, was the discovery that, 
in order to hide his peculations, he had adroitly managed 
to substitute baser metals in the alloy, thus lowering the 
quality of the type sold by the establishment. The thief 
has flown. 


SWEDEN. 


A RECENT vote on a proposition to attach the Swedish 
Printers’ Union to the National Social-Democratic Asso- 
ciation resulted negatively, with 970 votes for and 1,023 
against. 

WITH its last January issue the printing-trade jour- 
nal, Tidning fér Boktryckarkonst, published by Gustav 
Carlsson & Co., at Stockholm, entered upon its twenty- 
sixth year. Its editor is Victor Carlsson. 


THE trade school for the book industry, at Gotten- 
burg, has at present four classes — typesetting, presswork, 
lithography, and bookbinding. The inventory of the school, 
in addition to the machinery, shows a cost value of 21,000 
kroner. There are now under instruction sixteen learners 
of composition, eight of presswork, sixteen of lithography 
and fifteen of bookbinding. A course comprises three 
years’ tuition. A similar school is to be instituted at Lands- 
krona, under the auspices of the Typographic Society. 


DENMARK. 


AT the international exposition of trade and news peri- 
odicals, held in Copenhagen, last year, Karl Liithi-Tshanz, 
of Berne, Switzerland, was awarded a gold medal for a col- 
lection of some four thousand periodicals gathered and 
displayed by him. 

THE trade school for the printing arts, at Copen- 
hagen, has exhibited the work of its pupils, which it placed 
on view in the local Museum of Industrial Arts. A very 
creditable showing was made by the typographic and book- 
binding classes. 

RUSSIA. 


ON March 2 (or 15, our calendar), the General Invalids’ 
Fund Section of the Printers’ Association of Riga held its 
annual meeting. A membership of 170 persons, including 
nine invalids, was announced. The assets of the fund, 
which consist of good interest-drawing securities, amount 
to 22,336 rubles 83 kopeks. One important action of the 
meeting was the repeal! of a law adopted in 1896 which 
permitted a member who had paid dues for thirty years to 
declare himself an invalid. On the same day, another sec- 
tion of the society, the Mutual Association for the Benefit 





















of Printers’ Widows and Orphans, also held its annual 
meeting. It has eighty members, and a fund of 26,407 
rubles 32 kopeks. In 1907 the association disbursed among 
twenty-two widows and orphans 1,695 rubles. 


THOUGH there are in Warsaw over 170 printeries and 
one hundred lithographic houses, concessions for new con- 
cerns are constantly applied for. This is partially 
explained by the fact that the suppression of printing 
establishments is a prevalent order of the day. For 
instance, on the basis of the laws pertaining to warfare, 
the office of L. Buguslawski was closed for two months by 
order of the city governor, because it had printed a bro- 
chure entitled “In the Claws of a Bandit.” 

FINLAND. 


ACCORDING to official statistics recently published there 
are in Finland 110 printing-offices, which employ a motive 
force of 652 horse-power and engage a personnel of 2,753, 
of whom 1,864 are males and 889 females. In Helsingfors, 
the chief printing center, there are employed 1,447 people. 

A PRINTER named Ekholm, in Wiborg, because of the 
printing and distribution of several numbers of Sa narod 
and F'period, declared to be revolutionary publications, was 
condemned to five and one-half months’ imprisonment. 
“The responsible editor” of the Hufvudstadsbladet was 
fined 500 marks, for defamation of the Fifty-fifth regi- 
ment of dragoons, his paper having printed the assertion 
that at a presentation of the drama “ Johan Ulfstjerna,” 
written along freedom-seeking lines, a number of officers 
of the regiment had applauded. 


ITALY. 


THE ink house of August Baelz, of Milan, has been 
forced into bankruptcy. Its assets are given at one mil- 
lion and its liabilities at three-quarters of a million lira. 





PHOTOENGRAVERS’ CONVENTION. 


The twelfth annual convention of the International 
Association of Photoengravers will be held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, Monday and Tuesday, June 22 and 23. A general 
invitation to this meeting is being extended to every employ- 
the photoengraver in the United States, whether he is a 
member of the association or whether he conducts a union 
or an open shop. 

During the past year one of the most important steps in 
the history of photoengraving was taken by the Chicago 
engravers when, after a thorough investigation of cost, 
they decided to adopt the scale method of charging for their 
work in lieu of the square inch method which had been in 
vogue for so many years. This matter has been carefully 
worked out and was put into use by sixteen of the Chicago 
houses and at the date of the convention they will have had 
nearly seven months’ practical experience with its work- 
ings. The results have been highly successful and at the 
Cleveland convention the plan and scale will be thoroughly 
expounded for the good of the whole trade. 

In addition there will be numerous features of interest 
to the craft and the developments of the past year will be 
reviewed by authorities upon the different departments of 
the business. Many social features will, as usual, be pro- 
vided, among them an excursion on Lake Erie to Cedar 
Point, one of the most delightful resorts on the lake. 

Headquarters will be at the Colonial Hotel and special 
rates have been arranged for. 

There is every indication of the largest attendance of 
any convention in the history of the association. 

The Cleveland engravers are making extensive prepa- 
rations for the entertainment of the delegates and the 
ladies and a splendid time seems to be in prospect for all 
who attend. 
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a Cost and Uethod 
©) 


Few gainsay the desirability of cost systems in printing- 











offices. The question is no longer whether such methods are 
inherently good, but rather, ‘‘How can we secure the simplest 
and most workable plan for ascertaining cost?’*’ Under this 
head methods of accounting will be discussed, with the purpose 
of making known the simplest and most generally useful plans. 
We invite friends of the craft to contribute to this practical and 
timely endeavor to supplant a planless, out-of-date, haphazard 
way of doing business by modern, profit-making methods. 


A CHICAGO PRINTER AND THE LAW. 


The peculiar conditions existing in the printing trade 
were recently aired during a seven-hour trial in one of the 
minor courts of Chicago, with the result that the judge 
made an unusual decision; it will be startling if accepted 
as a precedent. It arose out of a suit by Buckley & Co. 
against the Northwestern Terra Cotta Company to enforce 
the payment of $320.50, as per statement rendered March 
1, 1908, for work done during January. The defendant 
company set up that it had been overcharged $1,000 by 
Buckley & Co. for work done during the past nine years, 
and claimed it should stand as an offset to the bill. 

It will help to an understanding of the situation to know 
that the responsible member of the printing firm, W. T. 
Buckley, has in his experience of seventeen years worked 
in all departments in several well-known Chicago houses. 
His present office is not elaborate, but his patrons are men 
who recognize the need for good printing. It is not the 
custom of the firm to make formal estimates on jobs, a 
rough idea of cost being given, and bills are rendered on 
the cost of materials and the hours of labor spent on the 
job. It was on this basis that Buckley & Co. worked for 
the Terra Cotta Company, and while prices increased from 
year to year, the company accepted them along with the 
general rise in values. Bills were promptly paid without 
question and orders became larger and larger with the 
increase of this company’s business. The company declined 
to' pay the amount rendered in the statement for March, 
and refused to acknowledge a cent of indebtedness. The 
suit to enforce payment followed, and during the hearing 
came exposure of craft weakness No. 1. 

To prove that they were entitled to judgment for the 
full amount Buckley & Co. had as witnesses Frank Keefer, 
superintendent of the Franklin Engraving Company; 
Walter Kelley, formerly with the Globe Electrotyping & 
Engraving Company, now manager of the Beuster Electro- 
typing Company; Mr. Russell, formerly with the Robert O. 
Law Company. These gentlemen are known to the craft 
as men of long experience, who know the foibles of cus- 
tomers and are equipped to know costs. The defendant 
company secured the services of E. J. Martin, a printer of 
Aurora, Illinois, which is about forty miles from Chicago, 
and Mr. Wallsmith, a solicitor for a well-known Chicago 
firm of printers and stationers. 

The statement contained six items, and in testifying the 
witnesses passed upon each item. Mr. Russell’s figures were 
carefully computed, while Messrs. Kelley and Keefer made 
approximate estimates of the cost. For the defense Messrs. 
Martin and Wallsmith based their estimates on printed 
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copy given them by the Terra Cotta Company’s attorney. 
Though claiming exceptional success as an estimator on 
printing, on cross-examination Mr. Wallsmith astonished 
the defense by declaring there is no difference in the cost of 
setting a job from manuscript copy and reproducing from 
reprint. We give herewith the items and figures divulged 
by the testimony and, for the sake of easy comparison, the 
amount charged by Buckley & Co.: 
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Herr Conreid’s Metropolitan stars in two operas. That 
this and other entertainment was of some moment will be 
admitted when on one evening, it is alleged, the expenses 
were $26. Buckley & Co. wanted to recover this money, or 
some of it, and the natural method of doing so was to swell 
the bills, though they deny that it was done to an exorbi- 
tant extent. The customer may think that in such circum- 
stances the printer should pay for the cakes and ale, and 














Mr. Martin Mr. Wallsmith. Mr. Russell. Mr. Kelley. Mr. Keefer. Buckley & Co. 
Item 1. $ .90M $35.00 or .88 M $ 1.50 M $85.00 or 2.13 M $ 2.25 M $ 2.46 
Item 2, 75M 22.50 or .81 M 1.25 M 60.00 or 2.40 M 2.00 | 2.70 
Item 3-12.50 — ee ied oa 54.00 
§ 9.50 j 14; 1%: 16.5 | 90 7 
Item 4.7 8.50 9.00 12.00 15,50 15.00 | } 2075 
Item 5. 44c. each $6, or 3%c. each $15, or 98c. each | $21.50 or 13}c. each | $25 or 15$c each | $2475 or 154c. each 
Item 6. 4.00 5.50 7.00 8.50 17.50 | 21.50 























Item 1.— 40M Shop Tickets, 434 by 6%, out of 30 by 40 manila, 140 Ib. 

Item 2.— 25M Shop Tickets, 4 by 614, out of 30 by 40 manila, 140 lb. 

Item 3.—6M Office and Factory Communications, 74% by 814, out of 
17 by 22 Dwight Superfine, 38 lb. 

Item 4.—3M Amber Envelopes (usual corner card and some display) ; 
214M White Envelopes, No. 11 (made to order). / 

Item 5.— 160 Pay-roll Covers, 10% by 32, out of heaviest weight manila. 

Item 6.— 1,400 Erection Department Blanks, 6 by 9, two colors, ruled, 
punched three holes, blocked in 50s, with bristol covers. 


Here we have five experienced men giving testimony in a 
court of law. The result would be astounding if it were not 
of a kind so painfully and disastrously common. No 
allowance for conscious or unconscious bias or conditions 
in the different offices can account for the variations we 
find here. Compared maximum to minimum, they range 
from a jump of 178 per cent, in the case of the envelopes 
(a standard commodity) to the surprising difference of 
437% per cent on the erection department blanks. Given 
in totals, here is the several judgments on Buckley & Co.’s 
$320 bill: 


BR GONEE igo ck sido aekcaeeveaeesG pos sos RebeaEOese 
Lg SSS | Rarer Sey a eprer err ee eer eee rrr ee een Ar 175.00 
MN. ico Giswoau crea ah se aes eae see aune secon 248.50 
ee Pere rr eee ee 103.50 
EIN Gian Shcka Sues eases wale nea cape neee bee 91.65 


So much for the evidence. The judge did not heed the 
demand of the Terra Cotta Company for a set-off, which 
was based on the theory that having found it could secure 
the work at a cheaper rate it was entitled to recover over- 
charges. The fact that the firm had made no complaint 
and had continued to patronize Buckley & Co. did not deter 
their attorney. If the plaintiff’s view had been upheld, the 
evidence shows how easy it would be for Carnegie to die 
poor at the printing business. The judge awarded plaintiff 
judgment for $124.78. It is said the judge was considerably 
embarrassed in arriving at a decision, and it is supposed 
he approximately “split the difference” between the 
figures of Mr. Keefer and those of Mr. Martin — high man 
and low man, respectively. 

The queer evidence and perplexing decision do not tell 
the whole story of the difficulties that beset the printing- 
office proprietor. Not only is he the victim of unscientific 
estimating and a catch-as-catch-can decision—and that 
without a thought of criticizing the judge — but he is the 
victim of a bad trade practice. The defendant company 
claimed that Buckley & Co. had so influenced its purchasing 
agent, that he passed bills without considering them. On 
behalf of. Buckley & Co. it is urged that having to pur- 
chase through an agent it was thought advisable to enter- 
tain that gentleman. Indeed the latter seemed to expect 
it. In one season, it is alleged, he was the printer’s guest 
at fourteen operatic performances at one theater, listened 
to the warblers of another company three times, and saw 








perhaps the world agrees with that view. But what about 
the principle of a trusted employee that preys on a firm’s 
business connection? In England this is a penal offense, 
rigidly enforced. 


WHY DOESN’T THE PRINTING BUSINESS PAY? 


BY FRED W. GAGE, 


That the credit of the average employing printer of the 
country is regarded by the commercial rating agencies as 
a more or less doubtful proposition is in itself a suffi- 
cient reason for us to stop and soberly consider the above 
question. 

For years the printer has been on intimate terms with 
most of the members of the trouble family. His employees 
have joined unions and compelled his paying higher wages 
for less hours’ work, his supply houses have succeeded in 
advancing the prices on about all the necessities of his 
business, papermakers have formed combinations and 
trusts, and his customers have found increasingly cunning 
methods of reducing the margin of his profit on their work. 
Seemingly the printer must have had a gold mine back of 
him, else he never could withstand the trials and tribula- 
tions that have been his. 

Curiously enough, however, it is only within the past 
few years that the employing printers of the country have 
given any serious attention to the most vital matter in con- 
nection with their business—the cost of their product. 
And to-day too few realize that only on the rock of cost 
knowledge can any business be safely and permanently 
conducted. 

The printer has a noble calling — his is indeed the “ art 
preservative of arts” — and his knowledge and ability are 
and must be many sided. He is at once a manufacturer, a 
merchant, a mechanic, an artist. (Some of us who, as 
Elbert Hubbard says, “ have looked a pay-roll in the face 
every week for several years,” find that at times we need 
to be magicians also.) The printing business should be on 
a high plane because of its intrinsic value to civilization 
and human progress, yet how often is the printer found 
among the local “ no accounts ” of his town, his credit poor 
and his standing as a citizen a thing of painful uncer- 


- tainty. 


However much we may deprecate the fact, the multi- 
tude will for a long time spell the word in this wise only, 
“ $Succe$$ ’? — begin with a dollar and end with two of 
them — and while it is encouraging to note an increasing 
belief that the mere acquisition of money is not the sum 
total of desirable effort, yet it can not be gainsaid that the 
printer is largely to blame for the present condition of 
things in his craft. 

Perhaps he has not wittingly gone about it to make his 
credit poor and his name a by-word, but it would some- 
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times seem so. He has from decade to decade assisted 
others to attain success, prosperity and wealth by leaps 
and bounds, “ yet himself he could not save.” 

“ Why is this?” has become a very pertinent question, 
and more and more clearly comes the answer, “ The printer 
has sold his work, his time, his merchandise and his skill 
for less than they were worth.” Yet we can not believe 
that this has been done deliberately, but rather because of 
the ignorance of the printer as to their real cost; and the 
most encouraging note of the present day is the growing 
desire among employing printers to so systematize their 
business that they may no longer sell good dollars for 90 
cents (or less). 

To many, the word “system” is a frightful bugaboo. 
They have perhaps seen the really deplorable results from 
a severe overdose of systematizing, but as a matter of fact 
it needs no terribly complicated plan to enable any printer 
to know within a fairly definite (and always safe) degree, 
his margin of profit on every piece of work which passes 
through his hands; and it requires no great acumen to sell 
for more than cost. 

Let us therefore look into a few of the essential ele- 
ments of a cost system, bearing in mind that no plan is 
perfect, but because modern business conditions are evolu- 
tionary, changes must of necessity be occasionally made. 

The printer makes money if he sells his merchandise 
(paper, ink, etc.), and his labor at a profit. The cost of 
paper stock is not difficult to determine, and as a rule the 
printer who loses money on his stock and materials account 
is a wretched blunderer. 

That most of us have for years been selling our other 
large commodity, labor, at less than cost, has been all too 
well known, but the actual total loss so invited and assured 
can never be realized until a cost system discloses it. 

Doubtless few printers would willingly continue in the 
dark as regards this elemental question of costs, but so 
much has been said and written on this topic of exceed- 
ingly complex nature, that the average printer can hardly 
be blamed at feeling more or less hesitancy in tackling this 
subject. 

To such, the following suggestions may be of some 
assistance, it being the writer’s belief that once the funda- 
mentals of the subject be understood, the whole problem 
becomes easy of solution. 

Conditions vary in different shops, and doubtless no 
plan will work out exactly the same everywhere, but in the 
main there can be no better plan followed than the division 
of the business into departments, each of which may then 
be treated as a separate entity. 

Starting with the administrative department which we 
may well name general expense, we will include such rep- 
resentative overhead expenditures as rent, heat, light, 
insurance, taxes, salary of manager and office assistants — 
bookkeepers, stenographers, etc.— advertising, stationery, 
telephones, messengers, shippers, solicitors, postage, and 
the thousand and one little items necessary in the general 
conduct of the business. The yearly total of these expen- 
ditures can readily be reduced to a monthly average, and 
then spread over the productive departments on a basis to 
be later considered. 

General stock is another department to which should be 
charged all invoices of paper, cardboard, envelopes, etc. 
(but not the supplies used in the other departments, such as 
ink, metals, etc.), and it is credited with its proportion of 
the receipts from each piece of finished work. 

The composing-room will naturally form another depart- 
ment, and if the platen presses be operated separately from 
the cylinders, a distinct department for each will be 
advisable. 

In the larger establishments additional departments 
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will embrace the'work of bindery, foundry and engraving 
rooms, while if the power be produced on the premises this 
should also be treated separately. 

A large blank-book properly laid out will carry al} 
these department accounts, and if supplemented by cor- 
rectly kept report blanks, the information will prove highly 
instructive and of great value. 

Each of these departments should be charged with all 
items of direct expenditure such as the pay of all its 
employees, the supplies used, and its proportion of the 
power and general expense items. 

Each pay-roll should be spread over the departments 
with care, having in mind any instances where employees 
might be working for more than one department during the 
week. 

To the credit of each department must come its propor- 
tion of the receipts from each completed order. And here 
let the printer remember well that his only source of rev- 
enue is the completed, accepted and paid-for work. 

Thus far even the most hit-and-miss cost accounting 
system will go, but the really indispensable information 
must come from the carefully made out reports. The stock- 
keeper must fully report all stock used, and each and every 
workman in the establishment must account for all his time. 

Suitably prepared blanks will enable the report to be 
easily and quickly made out, and the use of a code of abbre- 
viations will assort the information for the convenience of 
the cost clerk. 

Right here, though, the whole efficiency of the cost sys- 
tem may be made or marred, for unless every moment of 
time paid for is accounted for on these report blanks, no 
accurate record of real cost can be kept. 

In other words, the unproductive time has been the 
unsuspected leak that has sunk many a stately ship, and 
this not alone in the printing business. 

In the composing-room especially (we have always said 
“the composing-room never makes money ”) the nature of 
the work is such that a great deal of time must be put in on 
work from which no direct revenue accrues. 

Just what the proportion of unproductive time is can 
only be determined by taking an average for many succes- 
sive periods, but it will surprise many a master printer to 
find (as have others) that in some months over fifty per 
cent of the time he has paid his good cash for has returned 
not one cent of direct revenue. 

This is in itself no reflection on the men or their man- 
agement, but is an illustration of similar conditions which 
may prevail (although to a less degree) in other depart- 
ments. 

Naturally, all the expense of the unproductive time 
must be spread over the productive time in order to ascer- 
tain a cost per hour, and as this will vary greatly accord- 
ing to the amount and grade of work in hand, such records 
become the more valuable as they embody the averages 
drawn from many successive periods. 

In addition to the labor items and such supplies as are 
directly chargeable to each department, there must be 
spread over the producing departments the totals of the 
general expense and power, unless this latter be bought in 
such a way that the amount used by each department is 
definitely known and directly chargeable. 

A series of percentages affords a definite means of 
spreading these amounts, the factors for instance being 
such as floor space used by each department, number of its 
employees, gross value of its product, value of its equip- 
ment, etc. General stock should be treated in the same 
manner as other productive departments. 

It will be noted that the value of any given department’s 
equipment is necessarily a part of a good cost system, 
because the depreciation must be reckoned as a part of the 
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cost. No one will replace your worn-out type or presses 
free of charge. Each customer must bear his share of the 
burden, and it is just as much a part of the cost of doing 
work as is your telephone rental. 

Having spread over the producing departments the 
various items of productive cost, that is, labor, materials, 
“ overhead ” or general-expense items, power and deprecia- 
tion, it is not difficult for an ordinary arithmetician to 
determine whether the receipts from the work turned out 
by that department during a month or year have exceeded 
expenditures. 

Nor is it difficult, when the total hours of work in any 
one department for a given period are known, to determine 
just the cost per hour. This point is vital in estimating. 
When a profit is added to a known and all-inclusive cost of 
this sort, it becomes a real profit, and it may be as much or 
little as seems advisable. 

To many it will come as a painful surprise to learn that 
the time of the average job compositor for instance, must 
be sold at about three times his rate of pay per hour in 
order to play even, but herein lies the secret of unprofitable 
composing-rooms. 

The scope of this article will not admit of that elabora- 
tion of detail which may be necessary to a full working 
knowledge of the cost system herein outlined. Possibly 
this may be taken up later. 

But in any event, let the employing printer who is 
desirous of getting for his output what it is worth, remem- 
ber that unproductive labor must be paid for by the cus- 
tomer, overhead or general expenses must be paid for by 
the customer, depreciation of the plant (an average of 
eight per cent a year is low enough) must be paid for by 
the customer, and if after all these charges are met, there 
remains any profit from which the printer may add to his 
plant or lay aside a penny for the “ rainy day,” it must 
come from the customer. 

This is not robbery —it is business. Too long has the 
printer been unbusinesslike. Now is the time to change 
the old order of things and run the printing business so it 
will pay. 


A COST SYSTEM IN MICHIGAN. 


BY M. J. BECKETT, 
Secretary, A. B. Morse & Co., St. Joseph, Michigan. 


Ignorant competition is the bane of any business, and 
especially of the printing business. This is a trite remark, 
though pertinent — possibly impertinent. Ignorance is no 
excuse in a court of law, neither is it in business. The man 
who takes work below cost because he does not know what 
the cost is, has to suffer the loss. He can not claim exemp- 
tion because of ignorance. Knowledge should displace 
ignorance. But how obtain it? Is it possible to ascertain 
the cost on each and every job? Yes. Is it worth while 
even if itcan be done? Yes. Then how? That is the ques- 
tion that has bothered every printer from Gutenberg to 
Franklin and on down to the last man in the business. Has 
it ever bothered you? Have you ever been satisfied that 
you had the exact cost of any job, even the one you took 
special pains to figure out? 

Every printer can tell what the cost of labor and the 
cost of materials are on a job, but these are not the only 
costs on that job. Many printers figure that there are no 
other items of cost. Some do not even figure these easily 
known items. They may have made a price on the job and 
think it is not necessary to know after it is done what it 
cost. It might be a bit unpleasant to know the exact truth 
about it, besides it would not alter the case, so why pry into 
the matter? “ When ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be 
wise.” And, is this not the trouble with the “ ignorant 
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competitor ” generally? He does not want to know the 
facts. It would disturb the equanimity of his mind to 
know. If he really knew he would be tempted to advance 
his price on the next job and then he might lose it. He 
prefers to do business at a loss rather than see his com- 
petitor get it. 

If a man knows a job costs $25 he bids higher than if he 
supposes it costs $15: Since most printers do not consider 
all the items, they figure too low on nearly all work. How 
they continue to live is a problem. In fact, failures are 
numerous, but the kind never dies. One man fails and 
another good printer (from an art standpoint) steps into 
the gap and in turn gives way to another and thus the 
ranks are kept filled. Perhaps a wise arrangement for the 
buyer but discouraging to the seller who wants to stay in 
business. 

Fortunately the printing trade is taking on more and 
more the business ideas necessary to preserve the life of 
the artists preservative. It may be a tendency not desired 
by some, but a consolation to those who feel that a nice 
bank account is not an unmitigated evil and a disgrace. 

All of the art and more of the money would be a good 
arrangement. 

Why should printers suppose they can promote their 
interests by continuing a guess-work system? Why not get 
down to a basis of fact and know rather than guess? 

The man who takes work below a reasonable profit or 
below cost hurts himself and a brother printer at the same 
time. Price-making is a two-edged sword. Grasped at the 
wrong end and jabbed at the “ other fellow ” only drives it 
into the man himself. Ignorance of costs hurts the man 
that “ makes a stab at prices,” for he has hold of the point 
rather than the hilt of the sword. 

Is there not some method that will put every printer, 
great and small, in possession of the exact cost of every 
job he does? There is such a method and if it could be 
adopted it would lift the printing business to a higher 
plane and give it a better standing in the business world. 
Would it not be a boon to the paperman and the inkman 
and the typeman and the machineryman and the rentman 
and the banker? Would not these various gentlemen feel 
relieved to know that every one of their customers knew 
his business so thoroughly that he would not sell his prod- 
uct below cost and get into trouble? They look at printing 
concerns a good deal the same way underwriters look at 
ships they insure. None want to insure vessels carrying 
men addicted to the habit of drilling holes through the hull 
of the vessel below the water-line just for the fun of seeing 
the pumps work. 

Cost accounting must not be confused with estimating. 
Estimating is a prophecy, a shrewd guess, more often a 
leap in the dark. It is dealing in futures. Cost accounting 
has to do with actualities—is a record of facts. Deductions 
from the facts obtained may be applied to estimating. On 
the basis of knowing the facts the estimator may know the 
future in a measure. Certainly the knowledge and expe- 
rience obtained from the cost system ought to be used to the 
fullest extent in estimating. The same general plan should 
be followed in estimating as is used in cost figuring. The 
facts in the one case are actual; in the other assumed as 
far as labor is concerned. Every detail should be entered 
on the estimate sheet. He should see the end of a job from 
the beginning. Wide experience counts for much; and 
method, accuracy and faithfulness also for much. Eager- 
ness to get the job blinds a man to many little points. He 
wants to eliminate too many items for the benefit of the 
customer. 

The printing business has its full share of details, but 
printers, as a rule, have great capacity for details and can 
make a success of cost accounting when once they make up 
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their minds to it. Lack of a standard system may account 
for much of the guessing. 

System consists in doing things the same way every 
time. A perfect system is the one best way. It is also the 
simplest, most practical and most economical way. A per- 
fect cost system is the best way of getting at the exact cost 
of every job. 

A good office and shop system is the first essential. 
There must be codrdination and subordination. A proper 
relation and correlation — a harmonious working of all the 
parts toward a desired end. The office should be the source 
of authority. All orders should emanate from the office 
and be carried to completion in accordance with the office 
system. But the office system must be correct. 

Bookkeeping is the bugbear of the average printer. He 
is afraid of it, because he does not know what it is. He is 
like the benighted traveler who came to a friendly guide- 
post pointing the way home, but who took it for a ghost 
and fled to the woods. Bookkeeping is the key to any cost 
system. Ordinary high-school or business-college book- 
keeping will not fit the keyhole of a correct cost system. 
The principles learned must be differently applied. The 
books must be made right, started right and kept right. An 
inventory of the plant must be taken, not simply to learn 
its value, but with certain other ends in view. The books 
must be made to care for each item and do it in the simplest 
and best way, so that at the end of the month and at the 
end of each successive month, the statistics required are at 
hand. A double-entry system is necessary in order to 
prove the correctness of the work. No slipshod methods 
can be tolerated if scientific accuracy is to be attained. To 
have doubts about the results is to feel that something is 
wrong, and that is good evidence that something is wrong, 
sure enough. 

A cost system founded upon anything but absolute facts 
is unreliable and sooner or later must be discarded. There 
is no half-way ground. The right theory of bookkeeping 
must be adopted at the outset. 

Double-entry bookkeeping does not mean a double 
amount of work, as many suppose. It does not mean a 
complicated system that can not soon be mastered. It 
means the simplest, easiest and best way of keeping books 
right and, when once understood, gives pleasure and profit 
far beyond the cost of keeping. It is not hard to learn 
either. 

What printer would think of running a machine with 
some of the necessary wheels and parts missing? He 
wants a perfect machine. One that turns out a finished 
product. The most important machine in any plant is the 
money-making machine — the office and shop system. No 
big business was ever built up without it. No small con- 
cern can afford to ignore it, for on it depends the fate of 
the business. 

The office system includes bookkeeping, stock orders, 
shop orders, stock accounting, cost accounting and shop 
management. All working together like a printing-press 
or a Linotype or Monotype machine to produce one certain 
result —a profit. The parts must all be so related that 
together there is a harmonious whole, which, when once 
started and correctly operated, will grind out the facts 
with ease and precision. 

This office system complete, set up and started in the 
smallest office, would not cost much more than a Gordon 
press to install and would earn five times the profit of a 
Gordon press each year besides giving the owner the satis- 
faction that comes from knowing absolutely what he makes 
and loses on each individual job. If he discovers he is 
losing on a certain kind of work, he knows he must get 
more for it or let the man who works for glory have it. If 
he finds he is making money, he can put on more steam, 
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increase his equipment and enlarge his business. Knowl- 
edge is like the headlight on a locomotive. It enables the 
engineer to see his way clear to go ahead. Without it, he 
has to run slow or stop altogether. 

During hard times comes the test. The man who knows 
can make a close price and a profit. The man who does not 
know, in his eagerness to get work, runs at a loss and has 
to quit. 

The organization of all the printeries into one great 
trust would be a stupendous undertaking. If such an 
organization were possible, one could imagine some of the 
results. Ignorant competition would be eliminated. Prices 
would be made with a view to obtaining a profit and print- 
ers would get the orders. The business world would be 
better pleased and would have more respect for printers 
than now. Such an organization would have at its head a 
man who knew things and could do things. He would have 
a capable manager in every shop. A thorough business 
man, with knowledge of every detail of bookkeeping, cost- 
keeping and office and shop management. He would be 
working under the general system of the trust and that 
would be the very best system obtainable. He would not 
be annoyed at having an order given to a competitor 
because he would have no competitor except another shop 
in his own company, figuring in the same way and with 
practically the same results. 

While the formation of such a trust is impossible, there 
is the possibility of every printer, big and little, getting an 
exact knowledge of costs and accomplishing the same 
results. Every owner or manager should first of all learn 
the essentials of business success. He should be thor- 
oughly acquainted with business methods and be a prac- 
tical bookkeeper; should be able to analyze a business 
proposition and know where and how to apply remedies to 
diseased conditions of office or shop. 

With full knowledge of costs, printers would not vary 
from five to fifty per cent in their estimates on work. No 
trust would be necessary to enable them to make a price 
with a profit. It is ignorance of costs that is largely 
responsible for low bidding. 

A cost system capable of universal adaptation is within 
the reach of every printer and would be a most valuable 
adjunct to his business. It is easily understood, easily and 
economically maintained and is absolutely correct. Many 
of the features are already in daily use in almost every 
shop. The others can easily be added and variations made 
to suit all grades. 

The main point in any cost system for any kind of 
manufacturing concern —and a printing-office is but a 
manufacturing concern — must of necessity be about the 
same. In the smallest places and the largest, there are cer- 
tain known and certain unknown quantities to be con- 
sidered. The printer has to make all his money on two 
things — materials and labor. Both are known quantities, 
or may be known in every case. There are certain 
unknown quantities that also enter into each job that can 
not be left out of consideration and must be added to the 
known quantities in some way, and it is generally agreed 
that the best way is by percentage. Surely the worst way 
is by guessing. 

Since there are but two things to sell, materials and 
labor, these things must bear, not only their own expense 
or cost, but also all the other expenses of the establishment 
as well. This principle applies as well to the peanut 
vender and the storekeeper as to the factory. Some sell 
mostly materials, others mostly labor. The printer sells 
about an equal amount of materials and labor while he 
very often makes his customers a present of all his other 
expenses which make up the other third of his costs. 

Many small storekeepers assume that it costs them ten 
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per cent to do business. One good big printing house 
assumed that it cost it twenty per cent to do business after 
paying for materials and labor. They failed in two years 
for $30,000 on that assumption. Guessing at expenses is 
poor business even for a good guesser. 

There are three kinds of purchases that may be, or are, 
made by every printer. First, for plant; second, for mate- 
rials; third, for expenses. For a simple business the first 
item might include everything in the nature of tangible 
assets, except materials or merchandise, as machinery, 
tools, fixtures and office building; under the second, all 
paper stock or merchandise; and under the third would 
come (a) labor, and by that is meant direct, or as it is often 
called, productive labor, such as is chargeable directly to 
jobs; (b) general expenses, including indirect or non- 
productive labor or such as can not be charged direct to 
any job, also rent, taxes, light, heat, insurance, power, 
repairs, soap, towels, water, matches, freight, drayage, 
waste, ink, oil, gasoline, telephone, bad accounts, and a lot 
of other little items; also, office expenses, including the sal- 
ary of proprietor or manager, bookkeeper, stenographer, or 
if all these functions are performed by one man and he is 
foreman, solicitor and all, office expenses may be omitted 
and all kept under the head of general expenses. 

In a business of considerable proportions, plant might 
be subdivided so as to include (a) real estate and building; 
(b) Department 1, composing-room machinery and fix- 
tures; (c) Department 2, job-press machinery and fix- 
tures; (d) Department 3, cylinder-press machinery and 
fixtures; (e) Department 4, bindery machinery and fix- 
tures. Materials might be divided so as to have two items, 
one for materials proper and another for materials expense, 
which would include, proportion of rent, insurance, taxes, 
heat, freight, drayage and handling. Hxpenses might be 
by departments, two divisions for each department, one for 
direct labor, the other for departmental expense, including 
indirect labor, its proportion of light, heat, power, etc., and 
all special expenses for that department. A general 
expense account should also be kept for items that could 
not be properly charged to any one department. Then 
office expense including sales expense. 

Going back to the simpler form of business applicable 
to the small shop especially, suppose the proprietor of 
every shop not large enough to have a separate foreman in 
each department and a superintendent over al] should for 
one year charge every purchase from 1 cent and upward to 
the proper accounts — that is, plant, labor, general expense, 
office expense, and at the end of the year report to some 
statistician, there would be a bunch of figures well worth 
any one’s time to consider. 

The census table for 1905 printed in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, Vol. 39, page 51, gives us some data which might 
be analyzed so as to give an idea of how to use statistics 
derived from one’s own books and apply them to every day 
and every job cost accounting. What is true of the whole 
set of facts is true of each one individually. 

The statistics below are for 8,244 job and book offices: 


AD aR GNVOROR i 655 2S aint saske cess sraaen $142,015,638 
15,399,737 
48,720,854 
33,115,809 
52,575,110 


Office salaries 
Wages pald Worvkmee. oc ccc sccsssesesccscsus 
General expense 
ee | PTET TT TST CTT CT ee 


While these figures have not been compiled with the end 
in view of forming a basis for figuring costs, yet they may 
be applied to some extent in that way. Since these 8,244 
shops had nothing to sell but materials and labor and since 
they must earn the interest on an investment of $142,015,- 
638 before any profit can be shown, suppose we say we will 
let the materials bear the interest burden and the labor the 
expense burden. Five per cent interest on the investment 
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equals $7,100,781. The materials used during the census 
year amounted to $52,575,110. Dividing the interest, 
$7,100,781, by the materials used we have 13.5 which is the 
per cent to be added to materials on each job to get at the 
total cost of materials. Some other things ought to be 
added to get the exact cost of materials, such as freight, 
drayage, etc., but these facts are not given in the statistics, 
so they are omitted. Thirteen and one-half per cent is not 
enough perhaps to add to material, but it shows the prin- 
ciple. 

Since the labor item in these statistics evidently 
includes the pay-rolls of both direct and indirect labor and 
since there will be at least 3344 per cent of the total pay- 
roll that is indirect labor, we will deduct one-third from 
the total pay-roll and add it to general expenses: $48,720,- 
854 less one-third or $16,573,618, equals $32,147,235 for 
labor. Adding the same amount to general expenses we 
have $33,115,809 plus $16,573,618, which equals $49,356,094. 
Dividing the labor into the general expense, we find that we 
have 151 or 151 per cent of labor must be added to every 
job to equal the general expense. Taking the statistics as 
we now have them, we have: 


PBS ORIAIS 55 scob cre eos Bale see aw Wiese od otevessinerorece sre $ 52,575,110 
Weare tr rant ore Sos esstriarslorsta.eptai ewe rere danenere 32,480,569 
CMTE CRP oon 5 ccc eee eeecteerscustanes 49,356,094 
Mu ico, < U1: aa ae nea Een re rir ea ocetarar sree or rar 15,399,727 

With a total turmovert Of) 6.66066 cccsven ses $149,811,500 


This total does not represent either interest on invest- 
ment or depreciation, two very important items, and both 
have to be considered in some way, but for the present 
purpose we will consider only interest. The grand total of 
costs will be swelled by that much or will properly stand at 
$156,912,281. 

Suppose it is desired to apply the percentages we have 
obtained to finding costs of all the jobs done by all the 
offices reporting. We would have this formula: 

Materials used ...ccccccscccsescces $52,575,110 








Plus 13% per cent material burden.. 7,100,781 
MIDEUIRIS TOGRE ic G005'5:55.s-5 pases $59,675,891 
DE aossévddinse ees ertvnncis see 
Plus labor burden, 151 per cent..... 49,356,094 
Labor total ..... th Se es ee 81,836,663 
PRS ale Bs soe rer eh nyse $14,512,554 
Office expense of 10 4-5 per cent of 
BONG SOLAR cc Gisiate tease Meeks 15,399,727 
POtAT COOHE | 0.05.e ie wintearee sleeteneds $156,912,281 


Proceeding on the principle that what is true of the 
sum of all the parts is true of each individual part, we may 
apply this method in determining the cost of any job. 

Suppose we have a job and know that the cost of labor 
was $20, the other items being unknown except by this 
process of reasoning. We proceed to find the cost by the 
formula above. 


I NUE bok veh bce aes cas seunesuenes $25.00 
Plus materials burden, 13% per cent......... 3.38 


pr spies ncinva: wi 8ies 0 iW exele erpiste 7a) eiu:e/yiécerstener Ws $20.00 














SME Are deta wa weeee es eeeeeewes $ 86.86 
ERC CHOIR oc 5 Peicinrs eo S00 454 rate the Zateretncre, ciara 104.50 
Gain $ 17.64 


With a set of books arranged to classify all purchases 
so as to obtain the necessary statistics, and with proper 
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time-tickets, stock-tickets, pay-rolls, cost accumulators and 
a cost register, cost accounting becomes easy. With the 
proper equipment, the system is practically automatic in its 
operation. 

A book is in process of preparation which will show in 
detail the blanks, sample pages of all the blank-books, and 
explanations of the system, so that a person with an ele- 
mentary knowledge of bookkeeping can take it up and 
install the system and keep it going. 





CASTING TOOL FOR PRINTING-OFFICES. 


Pictured in the accompanying engraving is a_ tool 
adapted for molding borders, rules, dashes, etc., and hence 
should be found quite useful in printing-offices. By a slight 
interchange of parts the tool may also be used for forming 
leads, slugs, and metal furniture. The tool is quite simple, 

















CASTING TOOL FOR PRINTING-OFFICES, 


consisting of two mold sections A and B, provided with han- 


dles. The section A is an open frame approximately rec- 
tangular in shape. The section B consists of a plate formed 
with an upwardly extending flange on two of the sides. In 
addition to the two mold sections, a plate C is provided, 
which is formed with two downwardly extending flanges 
adapted to bear on the plate B. At D a filling strip is 
_shown. The two mold sections are hinged together, and 
extending over section A is a frame F. This is provided 
with four pressure screws, adapted to bear against a platen 
E set in the open frame A. The frame F is fastened to sec- 
tion A by pins G. In use, if it be desired to form a rule or 
border, the latter is placed between the flanges of the sec- 
tion B and member C. The space between these flanges 
may be varied at will. A piece of prepared matrix paper is 
laid over the rule or border. This is then covered with a 
layer of felt, after which the two mold sections are clamped 
together, and the platen is forced downward by tightening 
the pressure screws. In this way an impression of the arti- 
cle to be cast is obtained. After removing the article, the 
tool is closed, and metal is poured into the open end H of 
the mold, and the cast is made. The inventor of this cast- 
ing tool is Mr. Howard Goddard, of Canton, Ohio.— 
Scientific American. 





IT is better to have lost a dollar in advertising than 
never to have advertised.— The Paper Dealer. 
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COMPETITION, TRUSTS, UNIONS AND THE LAW. 
BY HENRY W. CHEROUNY. 

NE of the editor’s letters to me contained the 

i characteristic remark, “ What we most ear- 

nestly desire is ‘ More light.’”* That inex- 

\ tinguishable desire for “ More light ” has made 

THE INLAND PRINTER what it is: An untiring 

A) educator of the trade on every subject tending 

to advance its welfare. Hoping it will continue 

to enlarge the scope on which ‘it is willing to throw light, I 

venture to discuss the social and legal conditions which are 

the primal causes of the conditions of our trade, good or 

bad. This subject is more in the dark than any other, 

because most good people are shy of approaching it and 

leave it to those who speak for stage effect, mostly to the 

galleries. Yet, employing printers ought to understand 

every fact bearing on the decline of their trade, and, there- 

fore, I think, an unbiased discussion even of unpleasant 

truths will be welcome to many who are not generally 
given to abstract considerations. 


1. THE LEGAL FOUNDATION OF COMPETITION. 


Our business life consists of buying and selling, of 
hiring and letting, of forming companies and associations, 
of delegating business from one to another, etc. In every 
business transaction, we create particular rights and 
assume certain duties which are described in the stipula- 
tions of contracts. Organized society, that is, the State, 
considers self-created contractual obligations like laws, 
and enforces them as far as possible. However, the value 
of laws in this and every other respect is very much over- 
rated in our country. It has become a trite saying of our 
business community, that contracts are good only when 
the contractors are good. 

In olden times only certain classes of people were 
privileged to enter into contractual relations. The 
rights and duties of apprentices and workingmen, for 
example, were not fixed by their own labor contracts, but 
by their social status, which was unchangeably settled by 
birth. 

America proclaimed equality of all men. That is, our 
institutions allowed all adults to create personal rights 
and to assume personal duties by contract. Any appren- 
tice can contract with any employer, at any time. The 
journeyman can come and go as he pleases. He can work 
for $5 or $25 a week as he will. The employer can pay 
whatever wages he pleases; can engage whomsoever he 
likes. What the parties to a labor contract agree on, that 
is law. Even in our days it is expected that trade unions 
respect individual labor contracts, vulgo, the open shop. 
The authorities would compel them to do so—if they 
could. 

On the other hand, each producer can sell his goods at 
any price, at any time. He can sell with a loss or charge 
double price. The law protects him in whatsoever he does 
in the form of a contract. To slaughter goods is as lawful 
as to corner them in order to get extortionate prices. 


2. UNLIMITED COMPETITION AND HUMAN NATURE. 


This wide extension of our contractual liberty has 
brought forth the business system of unlimited competi- 
tion. I need not describe it, as we all know it by the expe- 
rience of a century. It is based on the idea that enlight- 
ened self-interest will act like a natural law in the hearts 
of boys, journeymen, employees, merchants, etc. It was 
thought that, if left alone, all would do what is the best 
for themselves and thus indirectly promote the common 
weal. 


* Goethe’s last words. 
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However, the hopes which mankind placed on this wide 
extension of the contractual liberty, have mocked, first, the 
working classes, then the employers, and finally all society. 
The business system of unlimited competition has neither 
materially nor morally advanced the people. It has shown 
a tendency to reduce all incomes from business and has 
changed the popular views of life and conduct — certainly 
not for the better. 

The first cause of this disappointment of all industrial 
classes is this: Self-interest is no unfailing power over 
the human will, and enlightenment does not control the 
heart whence arise all motives, good or bad. Men will cut 
their noses to spite their faces. Self-interest far too often 
collapses into selfishness, which is a disease of the human 
soul, loathsome, even to thieves. Unlimited competition 
has the quality of pushing the worst sides of human nature 
in the foreground. It even taints the blood of good-hearted 
men. 


3. THE INFLUENCE OF UNLIMITED COMPETITION ON PRODUC- 
TION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


In a stationary state of society good nature, religion 
and public spirit often operate as restraints on the liberty 
of carrying the powers of competition to such an extreme 
as the law would allow. In backward countries, good 
nature brings forth good custom to uphold living prices 
and living wages against the force of competition. How- 
ever, the stationary state can not last long where unlimited 
competition is the business rule. Man’s bad motives are in 
the main insatiable covetousness, ostentatiousness, over- 
weening ambition, luxurious indulgence, refined and vulgar 
sensuality, etc. These motives have a convincing force as 
they act most favorably on the production of wealth, and 
men seem to forget that their weal depends more on 
equitable distribution than on abundance of production. 

Competition, indeed, raises gigantic plants. But surely, 
it brings along that period in the social life of every nation 
when more commodities are made than can be consumed. 
This period is generally hastened by a decline of the 
domestic purchasing power through wage reductions. As 
sure as night follows day, so follow starvation wages where 
competition settles labor contracts. Then the statesmen 
think it great to open foreign markets and to sell cheap 
boots and opium to heathens — all for labor’s sake — you 
know. 

Under such social conditions, competition begins to 
show its devilish face. It reduces all prices of industrial 
products and consequently all wages. Strikes, lock-outs, 
boycotts, bankrupt prices and so forth follow in quick suc- 
cession. Self-preservation imparts ferocity to the bad 
motives of business men. Christian gentlemen at first 
shrug their shoulders at the sight of their industrial 
demoralization through unlimited competition. Then they 


get used to it. And in the end, the world cloaks its moral 
decline with the clap-trap of modern philosophy. What- 
ever is successful, that is deemed right and meet. Money 


Non olet. 


4. POPULAR REACTION AGAINST UNLIMITED COMPETITION. 


never stinks. 


I shall not endeavor to find the point at which we have 
arrived in the process of demoralization through our busi- 
ness system. Certainly there is no necessity to join the 
army of croakers and sanctimonious pessimists who chant 
in all keys the doleful song that everything is “ going to 
the dogs.” My hopes are based on the fact that almost all 
intelligent members of American industry are conscious of 
the untenableness of their present business system. The 
larger industries have found legal means to create for 
themselves exceptional business conditions. They have 
placed themselves beyond all competition and absolutely 
control their prices. The employers of most trades, which 
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can not be consolidated, have associations for the preserva- 
tion of sound business custom and therewith of their 
incomes. Only we printers glory in our cursed individ- 
ualism. Labor throughout the country is organized to pre- 
vent selfishness in their own and their employers’ ranks, 
from abusing competition and reducing wages unneces- 
sarily. These powerful intellectual forces work in differ- 
ent ways toward one and the same end — namely, to find 
and to defend the point at which competition should be 
limited. 
5. TRUSTS AND TRADE UNIONS COMPARED. 


Trusts and trade unions are generally confounded and 
equally abhorred by thoughtless people whose income does 
not depend on industrial labor. This class would sacrifice 
all trades as well as their country for the sake of cheap 
boots and shoes. Let us briefly state the points wherein 
trusts and trade unions agree and differ. 


(a) Trusts. 


The builders of our gigantic plants are certainly far- 
sighted men — “ long-headed,” as we call them colloquially. 
The trust men said to themselves: “Are we not fools by 
our own doings to reduce our prices to the danger point? ” 

Should men with common sense fight each other like 
printers with mean tricks all the year along, just to end in 
general bankruptcy and to exhaust their nervous system 
with everlasting feuds on labor? So the plant owners of 
certain industries formed all-embracing stock companies. 
By this legal stratagem they obtained what every producer 
ought to have — a determining voice on the prices of their 
commodities. Under the sway of competition the producer 
has nothing to say on the subject of prices. That estimable 
gentleman called Mr. Consumer regulates prices for him 
so thoroughly that the man who does the work usually 
gets nothing but the buffs of labor and the vituperation of 
the buyer. 

Why did our large producers choose the method of plant 
consolidation? Because united under our corporation laws, 
they can legally regulate their prices. United as open 
business associations without a common stock, they can 
not. When the members of a trade unite as individuals, 
the bad traits of human nature protected by our laws fore- 
stall common action on prices. When the same persons 
unite as stock companies, human nature and our laws com- 
bined bar price reduction, and the directors of trusts can 
exert a business man’s natural right of saying: This thing 
which I make and offer for sale is worth so and so much. 

Indeed, I can not join the modern trust-busters and 
will not throw stones at men who decline to ruin each other 
by immoral competition. But I do object most emphatically 
against a legal system which defeats its own ends. Our 
fundamental contract laws were made to perpetuate com- 
petition as a natural safeguard against monopolistic extor- 
tion. As we see with our eyes, they virtually abolish com- 
petition and expose society to the grave dangers of legal- 
ized monopolism. 

Besides trusts standing above competition are no bar 
to social demoralization through the extreme use of the 
contractual liberty. On the contrary, trustism adds fuel to 
the flames of the low passions that burn in the system of 
unlimited competition. Trust methods to escape trade 
demoralization are practical, but not ethical in their total 
effect upon social life. 


(b) Trade Unions. 


Trade-union methods, on the other hand, do not abro- 
gate competition, but merely limit the personal liberty of 
abusing it and are, therefore, worthy of general considera- 
tion. I do not mean to say that trade-unionism, as we 
know it, makes men better than they are by nature. But 














trade unions are most reliable switches to sidetrack the 
whole gang of selfish workingmen and employers who 
would ruin their trades to secure advancement for them- 
selves. Trade unions can not eradicate the sins that flesh 
is heir to, but they can prevent knavery from demoralizing 
apprentices, journeymen, foremen and employers. I mean 
that kind of demoralization which necessarily follows 
upon class impoverishment. Trade unions can not and do 
not, as a rule, increase production, but they certainly do 
improve distribution inasmuch as they preserve intact the 
income from labor. Whatsoever may be said on this score, 
the prevention of class impoverishment by trade-unionism 
is preferable to overproduction and bankrupt sales on for- 
eign markets. It seems that in our race for wealth, we 
have forgotten that production and consumption are one 
action of our national body, as is inhaling and exhaling 
one action of our individual body. Stop either and decay 
must follow. 

I read with sarcastic smiles the declamations of our 
periodicals against our workingmen’s trade-unionism. Yet 
all professions instinctively try to do what organized labor 
is actually doing. The barristers, doctors, clericals, mer- 
chants — all form associations to restrain immoral com- 
petition. The employers of almost every trade which can 
not be trustified seek eagerly for that practical union 
switch to sidetrack the marauders of competition. Yes, 
they are all willing to say A, but a little afraid of saying 
the B, which trades-unionism cheerily promises. And we 
printers, including Typothetx, try almost every expedient 
which gives the least hope to undo the operations of the 
unseen fiend whom we all know to ruin our business. But 
we are afraid to apply the lancet. The Printers’ Board of 
Trade is a paltry infringement on trust patents. 


6. THE DOUBTFUL ATTITUDE OF AMERICAN JURISPRUDENCE. 


While then apparently, all good, that is, productive 
members of society, are anxiously seeking for moral 
restraints on our contractual liberty, American jurispru- 
dence seems to be blind to social necessities and opinions, 
which must necessarily be in advance of law. Codes are 
stable, society is advancing. It appears to me that the 
collective opinions of professionals, trust men, business 
associations and trade unions on the urgency of moral 
restraint on competition, are too palpable to be ignored. 
It is also evident that many regulations of these bodies are 
too visibly for the better to be decried. Yet, while thou- 
sands of average business men, especially printers, sit 
night after night pondering over their books, crying: “Is 
there balm in Gilead — tell me, tell me, I implore,” quoth 
the raven jurisprudence, “ Nevermore.” “Restraint of 
trade!” Oh, it is most unfortunate that Americans esti- 
mate law the most powerful regulator of man’s actions, 
especially in business. It often seems as if they had lost 
the time-honored Anglo-Saxon virtue of placing the moral 
law and the law of custom above their written law. Codes, 
especially such as regulate business conduct, should be 
nothing more than formulations in plain words of existing 
customs. Business customs or usages should be safeguards 
of individual moral conduct. 

Superficially considered, the decisions and injunctions 
of our highest courts on trust and employers’ and work- 
ingmen’s unions, are, to say the least, contradictory. 
Mixed modes of thought confound our supreme jurispru- 
dence and involved language is to cover legal supersti- 
tions arising from the hypotheses of political economy. 
Injunctions claiming universal respect on account of their 
assumed conformity with constitutional law on the sanc- 
tity of property, etc., fall short of the moral standard of 
those whom they are to overawe. Hence, there is such a 
contempt of court as the threat of imprisonment can not 
remove. When in the Dred Scott decision class polities 
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vitiated the principles of pure justice, the moral sense of 
the American people was offended to such a degree that 
they preferred war for principles, to peace under immoral 
codes. When in our day, decisions and injunctions of like 
nature are handed down to good people, they evoke a 
derisive smile—nothing more. This is a heartrending 
state of things, especially for the old veterans who risked 
their lives to keep their country’s flag unsullied. 


7. THE LEGAL FICTIONS OF THE AGE. 

In the treatment of the phenomena incident to trade- 
unionism, our jurisprudence harps upon two pitiable legal 
fictions. It holds that the proprietary principles of Ameri- 
can supreme law create obligations available against per- 
sons or groups of persons. The jurisprudence of the rest 
of the civilized world holds that proprietary principles 
defend a person’s property against everybody, but that 
they do in no wise create personal obligations. From the 
Roman Pretors down to the English Chancellors, one vital 
principle has been upheld even against might which some- 
times overrules right, namely: Personal rights and per- 
sonal obligations holding good in law must be created by 
contract. Even primitive feudalism with its bondage was 
based on contract. 

Yet in contradiction to the jurisprudence of the civilized 
world, our jurists in high places hold that there is some- 
thing in American proprietary principles which endows 
plant owners with a legal right to stipulate for plant 
workers obligations that hold good in law. What the 
jurists say on the subject in involved language, that is 
babbled by plant owners, and that is treated by trade- 
unionists with derision. This deplorable variance of high 
courts and the moral sense of the people is one fruitful 
cause of modern business embarrassments. 

Our working people claim contractual liberty and equal- 
ity with plant owners. Our jurists cheerfully grant them 
the same rights to convey property which life-insurance 
presidents enjoy. But when it comes to the conveyance of 
labor under contracts, these jurists mix up two different 
legal notions. They confound the idea of conveyance of 
property and the idea of creating obligations by contract. 
A hopeless entanglement of the notions of various ages is 
fixed in our law on master and servant, which is valid up 
to this day.f This thing, supposed to cover the modern 
requirements of labor is the crippled remnant of the 
Roman law on master and slave (the Patria potestas) 
which of course treated laborers as property. Afterward 
the common law under Christian influence could not treat 
workingmen as property conveyable by contract. Political 
economy came to the assistance of the jurists. It gave the 
semblance of truth to the unchristian fiction, that labor is 
a commodity conveyable separately from the person of the 
laborer. But, God knows how it is; no edict and no eco- 
nomic hypothesis can separate the laborer’s person from 
his work. Both always go together. The two are insep- 
arable. The higher the trade, the greater weight have the 
imponderable qualities of the soul.t 

Now the practical upshot of this confusion is, that our 
common law must range labor with cattle that can be hired 
to work without the least right to stipulate the conditions 
of hire. As to wages, a dubious something — a law beyond 
human law fixes wages. It does not come from God or 
from his moral sense implanted in the human heart. 
Jurisprudence calls it “the law of supply and demand,” 
and plant owners, in muttering these sounds, draw up the 





+In the winter of 1907, an apprentice was fined in New York thirty 
days in jail for leaving a master. 

t The author was called down in an employers’ meeting as a “ philan- 
thropist ’’ whose opinions have no business value, because he figures with 
qualities of the human soul — manifesting themselves in daily output. Well, 
he can stand it, but the competitor? Never mind! 
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As to the 
Why, the workingmen’s liberty and equal- 
ity begin and end with saying Yes or No to the dictates of 


eyebrow and look like dignified magicians. 
stipulations? 


plant owners. The proprietary principles stipulate his 
obligations for him. 

Gentlemen, it is not necessary to be a laboring man in 
order to understand the insufficiency and injustice of the 
law on master and servant for the life-purposes of the 
industrial worker. Generations of artisans live and die 
without ever having a chance to convey anything but 
their labor. The watchword equality, law and liberty, is 
to them an illusion and a snare. Having received from 
jurisprudence within two thousand years about five pages 
of brainwork (this is the comparative size of the law on 
master and servant) while plant owners and tradesmen 
enjoy five millions of volumes of contract law, is it a won- 
der that labor formulates its own law and dictates it to all 
who want their goods and persons? 

But the great trouble with us printers, at least, is this: 
That labor’s law is a hardship because the trade is con- 
sumptive. Such a hardship, indeed, that the friends of the 
art must break away from all legal superstition and try 
the ancient ‘“ Consensual Contract” system — minus the 
obligations of the law. Government is not the only holder 
of society’s compulsory power. In this attempt to regulate 
their trade, the printers stand on good authority: all great 
thinkers of our race, including Jesus Christ and his apos- 
tles, have declared that State laws can not reach the sphere 
of the moral law; that we must look upon man as a crea- 
ture of custom and habit, local situation, accident, etc., 
and, therefore, above all preserve such social and business 
customs and habits as will strengthen the good motives of 
the individual. 

The Anglo-Saxon common law exists on this self-same 
view, and the Printers’ League of America will proceed 
on this basis. 





CULTURAL VALUE OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


“Apart from the fact that the student learns so much 
through technical education which is of value in the ordi- 
nary round of daily duties,” says Mr. George Naughton 
in Cowans, “there is a general uplifting of the mind and 
ambitions. He rubs shoulders with others who are also 
keen on the business, and the feeling reacts again and 
again, so that the fire of enthusiasm is kept up. 

“Why do some men sniff when they hear the word 
“theory’ mentioned? Theory is at the back of everything, 
and to smile sardonically about it is like sneering at the 
sun, for without it there would be no intelligent practice, 
any more than there would be light without the sun. 

“Tt seems scarcely possible that men should imagine 
that technical classes are of no advantage in this enlight- 
ened age. Can it be that they wish they were no help to the 
student? All apprentices should join the classes. They 
are the printers who must of necessity hold the positions 
later on.” 





FOUND IN A TREE. 


A correspondent of the Boston Herald says that a 
remark attributed to the late Sully Prudhomme was made 
originally by the famous and eccentric literary and dra- 
matic critic, Gustave Planche, who died in Paris in Septem- 
ber, 1857. For a long time it was thought that he slept in 
the public streets, and he himself took pleasure in giving 
credit to the report. 

“ Where are you lodging? ” some one asked him. 

“T don’t lodge,” he replied. “TI perch.” 

“And where? ” 

“Champs Elysees, third tree to the right! ” 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the 
problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 


VERMILION INK AFFECTING ELECTROS (259) .— “ Will 
the chemical used in the manufacture of vermilion ink 
affect electros in regard to their working qualities?” 
Answer.— The base of vermilion ink is cinnabar, either 
natural or artificial. Cinnabar is mercuric sulphid (Hg S). 
As mercury dissolves almost all metals, forming amalgams, 
it is necessary when printing with any ink which has cin- 
nabar as its base to use metals on which mercury has little 
or no effect. Copper shell electros do not last long when 
used with vermilion ink. It also causes the degrading of 
the brilliant color of the ink after a short run. Nickel- 
types are used successfully in this connection. The cost is 
fifty per cent above electrotype figures. Electros may be 
nickel-plated at a slight increase over electrotyping. 

VIGNETTING PUNCHES (257).— “In a recent issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER you state that cerotype plates may be 
printed on a platen press. What are cerotype plates? In 
ordering vignetting punches is it necessary to have a punch 
for each screen, such as a 133-line punch, etc.?” Answer. 
—A cerotype plate is, as the maker states, “a type-high 
electrotype of lettered design, engraved by the wax process, 
and may be printed on any ordinary job or cylinder press 
with lithographic or engraved effect.” These wax-process 
plates may be obtained from your engraver. Vignetting 
punches are used to the best advantage when the punch 
screen coincides with the plate screen. It is important 
when using these punches to have the screen lines run 
parallel; reasonable exactness may be assured by having 
one side of the punch in line with the edge of the block. 


PRINTING ON ALLIGATOR-FINISHED Stock (256).— “I 
have a problem which I am unable to work out. It is to 
print a booklet cover on alligator-finish stock, which has 
ridges and depressions, making it almost impossible to have 
two sheets look alike when printed. I have tried hard and 
soft tympans. Have tried two impressions, the first with- 
out the rollers in, but without satisfactory results. I 
believe you can help me as you have on other occasions.” 
Answer.— To print on stock of that character have the 
sheet next to the stock of a yielding nature. Some use 
heavy blotter, which is changed at intervals. The use of 
sheet or dental rubber stretched taut over the top sheet will 
give better results than the blotter, and need not be changed, 
as its elasticity compensates for the irregularity in the sur- 
face of the stock. Use rubber cement to attach the guides, 
and occasionally rub powdered soapstone over the surface 
of the rubber to reduce the friction and to facilitate feeding. 

SETTING GUIDES FOR A LONG SHEET (253).— “ Where 
should the guides be placed to facilitate the feeding of a 
sheet 10 by 36 inches on a two-revolution press? The speed 
of the press is to be about one thousand five hundred 
impressions an hour.” Answer.—A pressman_ usually 
places the guides in a position to suit the convenience of the 
feeder, unless there is a sufficient reason for doing other- 
wise. In this instance the near guide could be placed about 
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five inches from the end of the sheet, and the far guide 
about seven inches from the other end of the sheet. On 
account of the narrowness of the sheet it may sag in the 
middle unless supported. In that case if there is no addi- 
tional guide rest for the press, one or two pieces of four- 
point brass rule may be attached to the under side of the 
feed-board, and may be placed in position so as to serve as 
additional support for the sheet. These pieces of brass 
must necessarily be placed where they do not interfere with 
the grippers or other parts, and should have the same clear- 
ance as the guide rests. Some pressmen have several of 
these made, having screw-holes so as to permit the attach- 
ing with short wood screws. 

Too Mucu CoLor (255).— Submits a 4-page Easter 
greeting which is printed on linen finish cover-paper with 
deckle edges. A strongly contrasted half-tone cut is printed 
in a double-tone brown ink on heavy enamel stock, is tipped 
in on the third page, leaving one-half inch margin around 
the edges. The correspondent says: “Iam sending a copy 
of an Easter greeting for criticism. It was a rush job, and 
I am aware that it might have been improved. I do not 
think it merited the severe criticism bestowed by the cus- 
tomer. A frank expression of its merits and demerits will 
be appreciated.” Answer.— The half-tone cut, 2% by 3%, 
is one of strong contrast representing a child study, the 
principal figure being light in tone, while the background is 
almost a solid, making it a difficult subject to render prop- 
erly. The mottled appearance of the dark tones and solids 
is no doubt due to carrying a surplus of color. It would 
have been a better plan to double-roll the form, using less 
ink, and have it more uniform. It is also advisable to fre- 
quently wash out such cuts, as the middle and dark tones 
will print much cleaner. The cover also carried too much 
ink. This is noticeable in the light lines. The selection of 
brown inks is in harmony with the general design of the 
job, so it was unfortunate that sufficient time was not 
allowed the pressman to perform his part of the work 
properly. 

SLURRING ON THE GRIPPER EDGE (254) .— Submits a sec- 
tion of a 16-page form, the gripper edge having a deep slur. 
He says: “ How can I avoid the slur which appears on the 
gripper edge of the 16-page form which I am printing on a 
two-revolution press?” Answer.—The appearance of 
edge of the page indicates that the tympan was “ baggy ” 
at the place of first contact. This “ bagginess ” caused the 
sheet to touch the type lightly before the actual impression 
took place. This produces a double print for a short dis- 
tance in from the edge of the page. When the bearers 
become oily, a slur will often appear on the page edges, 
especially if the pressure from the cylinder bearers is not 
great enough to maintain unison of motion between the bed 
and the cylinder. To avoid slurs due to a “ baggy ” tympan 
or loose draw-sheet, care should be exercised in placing the 
tympan. Fold over sharply for about two inches the neces- 
sary sheets for the tympan, and press them firmly over the 
hooks beneath the tympan clamps. For long runs it is 
advisable to paste them. A draw-sheet_should be creased 
and pressed tightly in like manner. Tightly reeling the 
draw-sheet will then prevent slurring. Among other causes 
for slurring are the “ buckling ” of the sheet, “ crowding ” 
the sheet against the guides while feeding, sheet-bands out 
of adjustment, a gripper clamping the sheet too tightly, 
causing it to “ buckle,” register rack out of adjustment and 
carrying of too much tympan. Many other causes produce 
slurring, those mentioned being common causes. 

PRINTING TINT ON RouGH STOCK (251).— Submits two 
specimens of linen finished board, 3 by 5% inches, with a 
¥,-inch solid border printed in medium gray ink. Owing to 
the rough surface on the stock, the border did not print 
solid. His inquiry is as follows: “I would like to get a 
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pointer on how to produce a solid border on the enclosed 
cards. I double rolled the form and printed them once, but 
it did not cover satisfactorily. Then I repeated the “ dose” 
with no apparent improvement except to darken the border, 
the fine lines still showing. Why did not two impressions 
with plenty of ink cause the border to print solid? Was the 
fault with the ink used or with the method of its applica- 
tion?” Answer.— The printing of a solid border of that 
width could scarcely have been successful under the condi- 
tions you name. To begin with, you could not bring enough 
pressure to bear on the stock to smooth out its roughness 
without crushing the wood mount of the etching, and caus- 
ing all the brads to start from their places. Had the etch- 
ing been metal mounted or a brass rule been used, better 
results would have been obtained. The first printing could 
have been done without ink, allowing each card to receive 
several impressions. A single sheet of hard manila only 
should be used as tympan so as to present as firm and 
unyielding a base as possible for the card. The printing 
with ink could follow as soon as possible, using impression 
and tympan sufficient to bring the form up properly. A 
full-bodied, slow-drying ink should be used, the cards to be 
“yvacked ” as printed. 


REDUCERS FOR INKS (250).— Submits a 64-page seed 
catalogue, printed on light-weight news stock in black ink. 
The illustrations are principally zine etchings and half- 
tone cuts. The cover is printed in photo-brown ink and is 
“roughed.” The query reads: “ Enclosed is a catalogue 
which was printed sixteen pages to the form. The cover 
was printed ‘two on.’ I found it necessary to reduce the 
ink, as the title-page is a:‘solid form. In doing this I used 
OO varnish and kerosene, about two tablespoons of each to 
a pound of ink, and it worked well and did not retard the 
drying of the ink or deaden its color. It is in this regard 
I wish to ask a question. We buy our inks from two houses. 
One of the inkmen told me to use coal oil exclusively for 
reducing his inks. This week the other inkman happened 
along and he said to use OO varnish for his inks. What is 
a pressman to do; use his judgment or follow the advice 
of the inkmen, who should know? Another question: 
What effect on inks has boiled linseed oil?” Answer.— 
The presswork on the catalogue is fairly well done; an 
excess of color is noticeable on some pages. On catalogues 


of this character full color should not be carried, as the - 


heavy type lines and solids in the cuts will show through 
the thin stock. The inkmen, in advising you, possibly had 
in mind two different grades of ink. It has been a common 
practice to reduce cheap inks with coal oil. The better 
grade of inks are often reduced with a softer ink of the 
same quality. This method has its merits when compared 
with the indiscriminate “ doping ” of inks with whatever is 
handy. Use a regular reducer which may be procured 
from your inkdealer. Boiled linseed oil has its use in the 
pressroom. It is often used to reduce inks, and if properly 
boiled will accelerate their drying properties. 


WELL-PRINTED SPECIMENS (252).— Submits an assort- 
ment of platen presswork samples, consisting of two exam- 
ples of double-tone platework printed in two colors with 
type in black ink on enamel stock; one cover printed from 
tri-color process plates on litho coated one side, and one 
oblong booklet cover embossed and printed in gold ink 
and two colors, on a soft matt-surfaced cover-stock. The 
double-tone plate is printed in a light buff tint, followed by 
the second plate in black ink. The effect is pleasing on 
account of softness and delicacy of the tint used, together 
with the clean, sharp printing of the cuts. The second 
example of double-tone plate is a piano printed in a dark- 
buff tint, followed by the black plate. The whole is sur- 
rounded by a narrow tint band of a lighter buff tint. This 
is also printed on enamel stock. The presswork on the 
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double-tone plate and the tint is cleverly handled, the vig- 
netted edges of the black plate showing exceptional treat- 
ment. The register of the double-tone plate is exact. The 
type-form, which is printed with the cut, shows a careful 
make-ready. The cover printed from process cuts repre- 
sents an autumn scene full of glowing colors. The print- 
ing of these plates displays the careful attention which is 
given to details. The accuracy of register, the amount of 
color carried and the general appearance due to careful 
make-ready being noticeable features. The booklet cover, 
which is of dark fawn-color stock, is printed in a white 
opaque ink, which covers properly. A target printed in a 
dark brown does not furnish sufficient contrast with the 
stock to look well. A cartridge shell printed in gold ink 
and embossed in low relief stands out prominently. The 
register is not so accurate in this instance, a feature so 
noticeable in the other work. In reference to specimens, 
our correspondent says: “The samples I am sending you 
are all long runs; I would have you to believe are not 
picked copies, but taken at random. You would confer a 
favor by passing your comment.” 


Ink Too Tacky (249).— Submits a litho coated cover 
for a 6 by 9 catalogue. The first page is printed solid, one- 
third of which is in red ink with white letters; the balance 
is in bronze-blue ink, which overlapped the red at the bot- 
tom and shading gradually to the middle with vignetted 
edges, producing two shades of blue. The blue which has 
lapped on the red is glossy and appears full of fiber marks 
from the slip-sheets. Where the blue does not lap the red 
the appearance is normal. He states: “The enclosed 
sheet was printed on a two-roller cylinder and did not give 
satisfaction. The inks were special for this job at $2 per 
pound. They were so stiff that we could not use them with- 
out reducing. The reducing was accomplished with a soft 
red and blue ink, which gave relief from the extreme tacki- 
ness. Ten thousand copies were printed, and it was neces- 
sary to wash up frequently; also to wash out the form 
every four hundred impressions on account of the filling in 
of the fine screen lines. The work was slip-sheeted, and 
when they were ready to remove it was found that the 
sheets were adhering strongly where the blue ink lapped 
on the red. Was the fault due to reducing with soft ink or 
to some other cause?” Answer.— The presswork on the 
cover, both in the red and blue, is well executed considering 
that it was done on a two-roller press. The inks originally 
were not suitable for the work, as they were ground in 
strong varnish. The reduction with soft red and blue was 
proper. The addition of a small amount of gum compound 
to the blue ink would lessen its tendency to adhere to the 
slip-sheets, and its covering capacity where it lapped the 
red ink would be improved. For work of this character a 
trial should be made of the inks which are to be used before 
the job goes to press. This will obviate all experiments 
when it comes to printing the second color. The time spent 
in proving and determining the working qualities of inks 
in advance is a distinct gain. 


MECHANICAL OVERLAYS FOR HALF-TONE CuTS (258) .— 
Submits the following questions: “(1) The forward air- 
chamber and plunger on our cylinder press are not working 
as they should. The air escaped with a wheezing sound as 
the plunger enters the chamber, and makes a groaning 
noise when it moves out. Oiling or adjusting does not seem 
to affect it. What would you advise? (2) What is the best 
method of making ready of half-tone cuts? Where can I 
obtain the necessary material and information concerning 
the mechanical methods? (3) Is it advisable to print a 
heavy form, such as a sale bill 7 by 10 inches, on an 8 by 11 
jobber? ” Answer.—(1) The cause of the abnormal action 
of your plunger and air-chamber may be due to the valve 
being inactive. Flush the chamber with benzine, and clean 
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the valve in the same manner. Have all the parts free 
from gummy oil. The packing of the plunger may then be 
rubbed sparingly with castor-oil. This is the only oil 
recommended for that purpose. (2) The mechanical 
method of make-ready for half-tone cuts is considered to be 
the best and most economical where much of that class of 
work is done. The cost of an outfit might preclude the use 
of the method in small offices. In that case the ordinary 
hand-cut and “spotted-up ” method may be used. The 
Gilbert Harris Company, 188 Harrison street, Chicago, will 
furnish information respecting the zinc overlay. The 
American right of the Schwaertzler chalk-relief overlay is 
controlled by Waltzenhan & Speyer, 183 William street, 
New York, to whom inquiries should be addressed. (3) 
Almost any 8 by 11 platen press should be capable of car- 
rying a full type-form without undue stress. It might, 
however, test the strength of the press to the utmost to 
print a half-tone cut of a similar size. It is a common 
practice to print full type-forms on presses of that size. 
The fact that American-built presses are constructed so as 
to handle heavy forms was disclosed recently in France, 
where a well-known American press was declared to be an 
embossing press on account of its heavy construction, and 
was made dutiable as such. 


MECHANICAL OVERLAYS (248).— “In a recent article in 
THE INLAND PRINTER reference was made to an overlay 
which was made from a mold taken from a half-tone cut, 
the overlay being produced in relief. What method was 
referred to? Reference was also made to the dusting of 
powder on the freshly printed impression of a cut. Please 
explain this method in detail.” Answer.— The method 
referred to of producing an overlay in relief by molding is 
the Bierstadt-De Vinne swelled-gelatin process. This proc- 
ess is more complex than the dusting of powder on a freshly 
printed impression. This method of making overlays is one 
of many variations. The principal feature consists in 
depositing a dry powder on the surface of an impression of 
a cut, the deposit differing in depth according to the varia- 
tions in the tones of the subject. The procedure begins 
with taking an impression of a cut on a thin, hard S.& S.C. 
book, or other suitable paper, with a strong varnish or spe- 
cial ink. The surface of the impression is covered liberally 
with a powder which adheres to the ink proportionate to 
the density of the various tones in the impression. After 
the nonadhering particles are removed by gently shaking 
the sheet, the powder may be fixed by heat or it may be pro- 
tected by varnishing. The high lights or edges which must 
be printed soft may be scraped thin, or the harsh edges 
may be lessened previous to powdering by removing the ink 
with a swab of cotton moistened in spirits of turpentine, 
thus preventing the adhering of the powder to the sheet. 
The solids may be further strengthened by “ spotting up ” 
with tissue in the usual manner. Several of such overlays 
will give ample relief. The variations in thickness between 
high lights and solids in one of these overlays amounts in 


* some instances to .0031 inch. Among the various sub- 


stances used are: wheat flour, chalk, plaster of paris and 
flour of emery. As these substances must have a binder to 
affix them to the sheet, a resinous substance finely ground 
is mixed in various proportions with the foregoing pow- 
ders. Resin, dragon’s-blood or asphaltum may be used; 
dragon’s-blood is more widely used, however. The appli- 
cation of heat to the powdered sheet causes a scale to form, 
due to melting of the resinous powder. This scale will 
form in thickness proportionate to the amount of powder 
held by the ink. The selective feature of this method of 
producing overlays is the principal point in its favor, as it 
does not require expert manipulation. In the last number 
of THE INLAND PRINTER mention was made in this depart- 
ment of the dusting method of making overlays. 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 


In this series of articles the problems of job composition 
will be discussed, and illustrated with ous ex les. 
These discussions and examples will be specialized and treated 
as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on 
und tal principles—the basis of all art expression. By 
this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on 
mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined 


laws. 








BUSINESS CARDS. 


A man’s business card is his introduction. Among the 
first impressions which we get of a new business acquaint- 
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and yet if this is of great importance how much more 
insistent is the necessity of creating a good impression by 
means of the card, especially in cases where the latter is 
sent in to the prospective customer and is seen by him 
before he sees the one sending it in. 

Many business men are aware of this. They know that 
strong impressions are gained from the appearance of a 
business card, and that a good card will frequently gain an 
audience where a poor one would fail in its mission. We 
judge a man largely by his personal appearance; why not 
by his business card? 

Business cards vary greatly in size, according to per- 
sonal tastes. Perhaps the sizes most frequently used are 
approximately 2% by 4 and 2% by 4% inches. The first- 
named size, which is known in the cut cards furnished by 
the paper dealers as No. 63, is the one which has been used 
in the specimens shown herewith. 

The usual rule is to allow a margin of eighteen points 
between the type and the edges of the card. This, of 
course, is subject to the variation which the different forms 
of design demand. In Figs. 2, 4 and 5 herewith these mar- 
gins are adhered to. 

The job ticket determines the size of the card, and 
eighteen points is the usual margin allowed. The next 































































































































































































Fig. 1.— Suggestive sketches for business card designs, showing arrangements in lines and masses. 
Figs. 2-7 show business cards set up from these sketches. 


ance is that created by the card which he gives us. Hence 
the importance of having a card which will give a good 
impression. Much stress is laid upon the appearance of the 
‘man — his clothes should be cared for, shoes polished, etc., 


thing is to consider the arrangement or design. Let us 
work out a problem of this kind as an illustration. We 
are to set a card 2% by 4 inches in size, using the follow- 
ing copy: “ Marshall & Company, printers, binders, engra- 
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vers, 222 Loomis Avenue, Chicago. We carry a complete 
line of office supplies. John R. Marshall. Robert C. Smith.” 

We first make one or more sketches or outlines, similar 
to those shown in Fig. 1, giving suggestions of the type 
arrangement. Unless the compositor has in his mind a 
clear idea of how his job will appear when finished, he 
should not neglect this. If the proposition is a compara- 
tively easy one no sketch is necessary, but unless one can 
clearly see in one’s mind the effect of the proposed arrange- 
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In Fig. 1, then, we have sketched six different designs 
or arrangements for the job in hand. The question of 
which of these arrangements is the better is largely a mat- 
ter of personal taste. For the sake of illustration, all of 
them have been put into type and are shown herewith. 
The setting of the first arrangement, shown in Fig. 2, is 
what might be termed the conventional form of business 
card. Although in this case it is set in lining Gothic, the 
use of almost any series of type in the same arrangement 





JOHN R. MARSHALL 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 





MARSHALL & COMPANY 


PRINTERS...BINDERS 
ENGRAVERS 


ROBERT C. SMITH 


222 LOOMIS AVENUE 
CHICAGO 








Fig, 2.— This may be termed the conventional form of business card. The arrangement 


ment, a sketch of this kind should be made. This sketch 
need not be elaborate; just a few pencil lines to give a 
general idea. In a very few minutes the compositor can 
make several of these arrangements and then choose the 
one which is best adapted to the work in hand. Then, too, 
the making of sketches of this kind will assist us in getting 
away from the trouble which we have all experienced in 
setting a reprint job. Frequently the compositor is given 


is suitable for almost any type-face. 
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would be equally satisfactory. Business cards, as well as 
other printed matter, should, however, be kept in one series 
of type as far as possible. While no one can deny that the 


introduction of a second series will frequently greatly 
improve a piece of work (as, for instance, the variety 
gained by the use of the italic line in Fig. 3), still, gener- 
ally speaking, the best results are attained with but one 
series. 


If the second series is introduced, care should be 
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a job and told to reset it in a different manner, yet, try as 
he will to avoid it, the original design forces itself on him 
and he finds it almost impossible to get anything radically 
different. The sketching out of various arrangements for 
the same job is probably the best means of overcoming this 
trouble. 

In making these sketches care should be taken to group 
the reading matter in such manner that there are com- 
paratively few “spots” on the card. Each spot or group 
constitutes a force of attraction, and when we have too 
many forces of attraction the design becomes complicated 
—a thing which must be avoided on a business card. 
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Fig. 3.— The text grouped into one panel and placed in a pleasing position on the card. 








Engravers 


taken that the shapes of the two faces harmonize one with 
the other. With the exception of Fig. 3, each of the illus- 
trations herewith is set in a single series; and, further- 
more, with but one or two exceptions, in all capitals or all 
lower-case of the series used. 

In Fig. 3 the reading matter is grouped into one spot 
on the page, greatly simplifying it as a design without 
detracting from its legibility. The position of the group on 
the card is in keeping with the universally recognized pleas- 
ing proportions of three to five. In other words, if we were 
to divide the height of the card into eight parts and draw 
a line across the card in such position that it would give 
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three of the parts to the top panel and five to the bottom 
panel, the center of the group of reading matter would be 
on that line. 

In Fig. 4 a panel arrangement is introduced, giving a 
rather pleasing variety of arrangement, but still leaving 
the design simple and easily grasped. As will be noticed, 
the weight of the rule used in the panel is such that it holds 
color with the type matter. This is a point very frequently 
overlooked in job composition. Rules are used, either for 
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designed by E. W. Stutes, Spokane, and presents an excel- 
lent showing of this style of design — carried to just the 
right point, and without being overdone. 

In Fig. 7 is shown a hand-lettered card, the same copy 
being used. Note the flexibility of these letters as com- 
pared with the type-designs. The latter are stiff and lack 
the peculiar grace and distinctiveness which characterize 
the hand-drawn letters. 

Neither freaky type-faces, weird designs nor grotesque 
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Fic. 4.— Showing a panel arrangement adapted to the business card. 


Chicago 


A harmony of tone 


between type and rules has been preserved. 


panels or to underscore certain lines, which are much too 
light or much too heavy to harmonize in tone with the type- 
face used. In Fig. 4, for instance, the use of a hair-line 
instead of a half-point rule for the panel, and especially if 
it were used single instead of double, would prove unsatis- 
factory, as would also the use of a two-point rule. 

Fig. 5 presents another arrangement in which rules are 
used, but in this case the use of capitals and the close 


ornaments should be used .on a business card. A business. 
card is a proposition calling for a simple, dignified treat- 
ment, and anything that suggests other than this style of 
treatment is entirely out of place. Imagine, for instance, 
what would be the effect when the business man has sent in 
to him a card covered with crude chap-book ornaments and 
printed in two or three raw, flashy colors. Could he be 
blamed for taking the matter more or less as a joke? And 
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Fig. 5.—An arrangement introducing a bit of appropriate decoration. 


grouping of the lines necessitate the use of a rule slightly 
heavier than that employed in Fig. 4. A spot of appro- 
priate decoration has been added to this specimen. The 
adhering strictly to the copy, ‘without the least particle of 
change, leaves a rather unpleasant opening in the lower 
line, but the adding of the name of the State, a change 
allowed in almost any case, would relieve this. 

Fig. 6 shows an arrangement of the geometric kind so 
much in vogue at the present time. It forms an interesting 
variation from the conventional business card and lends 
itself effectively to printing in colors. The geometric 
border used on this card is taken from a business card 


yet this is not overdrawn; we continually see cards answer- 
ing this description. 

In business cards, as in all other commercial printing, it 
is not enough that the printer know what to do; the know- 
ing what not to do is of fully as much, if not more, impor- 
tance. Looking over a group of commercial specimens will 
at once demonstrate this. A few of them lack something 
necessary to their completion; but by far the greater num- 
ber err on the other side. They are overdone. For this rea- 
son a few suggestions of what not to do —a few “ don’ts ” 
— are not amiss in this connection. 

Don’t use too much ornamentation on a business card; 
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and see that what you do use is in keeping with the char- 
acter of the business. 

Don’t use part capitals and part lower-case in a job 
where the design as a whole could be preserved by the use 
of either all capitals or all lower-case. 

Don’t use too many type-faces in a job. If you do use 
more than one see that they harmonize with each other in 
shape. 

Don’t use rules, either for panels or underscoring, that 
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A PHYSICIAN’S VIEW OF TYPOGRAPHICAL 
ERRORS. 

It is understandable that the average man should tear 
his hair and run the gamut of wild emotions when he finds 
his choicest copy “ disfigured ”’ — as he terms it — by fan- 
tastic printers’ errors, says the Medical Press and Circular 
(British). Possibly if he were more closely acquainted 
with the inwardness of the situation, his soul would be 
moved to pity rather than to anger. The occupation of 
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do not harmonize in tone with the type. The same may be 
said of decorative material. 

Don’t forget that a business card demands a dignified 
treatment. A grotesque little chap-book figure is all right 
in its place, but doesn’t add much dignity to a card of this 
character. 

Don’t underestimate the value of white space. 

Don’t fail to think, before choosing the type for your 
ecard, of the business for which it is to be used. The card 











Fig 6.—An arrangement of the geometric kind popular at the present time. 
Original border design by E. W. Stutes, Spokane. 


printers’ readers, operators on Linotype machines, and of 
compositors is conducted in quarters that are often crowded, 
noisy, malodorous, and ill-ventilated, and where the hours 
of labor are often necessarily prolonged by overtime. 
There is the additional risk of lead-poisoning from han- 
dling the type, an acquired condition that leads to anemia 
and ill-health of a mild but chronic nature. Under these 
circumstances of physical drawback it is a marvel that so 
comparatively few errors occur in the unceasing torrents 
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Fic. 7.—A hand-lettered card. Note the flexibility of the letters as compared with type, 


appropriate for a picture dealer or bookstore, for instance, 
represents an entirely different line of goods, and goes to 
an entirely different class of people, than does the card of a 
wholesale dealer in butchers’ supplies. 

In the colored insert in this issue, the work of the 
Inland Printer Technical School, will be found an addi- 
tional six arrangements of this card, giving in all twelve 
different ideas of handling the same reading matter. In no 
instance has the copy been changed in the least particular 
in order to facilitate the work. 





especially in the squaring-up of the words “‘ Printers, binders, engravers.”* 








of printed matter that daily flood the world. The printer is 
undoubtedly in many instances the scapegoat for bad hand- 
writing or worse composition. We would suggest that a 
royal commission might possibly discover some method 
whereby the path of a future generation of printers might 
be made smoother, and the pillow of many an editor and 
journalist cleared of its crumpled rose-leaves. 





Your competitor takes as much interest in your adver- 
tisements as you do in his.—Agricultural Advertising. 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY 
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STATE OF INDIANA 
UNITED STATES of AMERICA 
Anno Domini NINETEEN-EIGHT 
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A DECLARATION 3y the Representa- 
tives of the United States of America 


IN CONGRESS 


Assembled: 





HEN, IN THE COURSE OF HUMAN EVENTS, 
it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve the po- 
litical bands which have connected them with another, 
and to assume, among the powers of the earth, the sep- 
arate and equal station to which the laws of nature and 
of nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind requires that they should declare 
the causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident—that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed; that, whenever any form of government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute 
a new government, laying its foundations on such principles, and organizing 
its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments long 
established should not be changed for light and transient causes; and, accord- 
ingly, all experience hath shown that mankind are more disposed to suffer, 
while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to 
which they are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses and usurpa- 
tions, pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a design to reduce them 
under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such 
eee Ar: and to provide new guards for their future security. Such has 

een the patient sufferance of these colonies, and such is now the necessity 
which constrains them to alter their former systems of government. The his- 
tory of the present king of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment of an absolute tyranny 
over these States. To prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid world. 

1. He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary for 
the public good. 

2. He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing 
importance, unless suspended in their operations till his assent should be 
obtained ; and, when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 





Figure 6. 
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Specimens from the Inland Printer 
Technical School and Other Sources: 


HE foregoing pages are mainly the work of students in the 
y Inland Printer Technical School. They represent the exer- 
cises carried out under conditions which are given as part 
of the problem, the object being, in this particular work, to 
] reproduce the limitations of an average shop, and execute 
certain pieces of typographical design under these limita- 
tions. The plan has also entailed the handling of matter that 
is seasonable, or even a-little in advance of the season ; 
this is done in the hope that the pages set by the students 
may be useful as suggestions to the craft in general. It is 
our intention to make this.a feature of our insert pages— 
so that the subscriber to the magazine may receive each 
ea SY month some specimens of commercial work which may 
help with the copy to be found in his own shop at the time the INLAND PRINTER 
arrives. While the number of type-faces at the pupil's disposal is limited, he is 
allowed to use hand-lettering where necessary, and such adjuncts to design as may 
be easily acquired by taking the I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing. 











Figure 1. A lettered motto enclosed in a simple strap-work border. The lettering is 
a personal style developed by the student from that given in Lesson 2 
of the I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing. 


Figure 2. Suggestion for title-page and body-page of an advertising booklet, using a 
circular monogram. . 


Figure 3. A program cover in the Colonial manner, using a stock cut. Designed 
for use on a rough paper, and applicable to manila, butcher-paper, or 
any very cheap material. 


Figures 4 and 5. Two pages of business card suggestions. These cards are from 
the same copy as that used for the six specimens under the “Job Com- 
position” heading in this issue, making in all twelve different arrange- 
ments of the same copy, six in one color and six in two colors. 


Figure 6. A page of the Declaration of Independence. The heading and style are 
from the official printing of the Continental Congress, though the mater- 


ials used are modern. 


Figure 7. Cover of a booklet issued by Browne's Book-store, Chicago, showing an 
interesting arrangement of lines, rectangular spots and lettering. 
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THOROUGHNESS AND ATTRACTIVENESS OF THE I. T. U. COURSE. 




















It is not surprising that in the rapid rise of the corre- 
spondence system of education fraudulent schemes should 
spring up and flourish. These bring odium on all similar 
efforts. The I. T. U. Commission has had several inquiries 
asking “ What do the extras cost?” and “Do you really 
maintain interest in the student after the last payment is 
made?” It is impossible to measure the ramifications of 
this air of suspicion, but that it exists justifies a statement, 
even at the expense of some repetition, of the genesis, pur- 
pose and method of the I. T. U. Course. 

As part of its efforts to encourage those striving for 
good printing, ten years ago THE INLAND PRINTER estab- 
lished what was known as the Specimen Exchange. It was 
a collection of specimens of the best printing arranged in 
suitable cases, so as to be sent from town to town, when 
technical clubs and unions would arrange for their exhibi- 
tion, accompanied by talks and lectures by local men on the 
distinctive features of the exhibit. This was teaching the 
art by example and comparison. Though much energy was 


expended in promoting the plan, it did not meet with the . 


reception hoped for, and the indifference and “ cussedness ” 
of the intelligent compositor were blamed for the failure. 
Five years later the job department of the Inland Printer 


Technical School was launched. In addition to education 
by comparison, the student was given practical work at the 
case. From a financial standpoint the school was a suc- 
cess, the students were satisfied and the instruction the best 
obtainable, but something was lacking; there was not that 
satisfying, conclusive note in the dicta of the instructors 
that carries conviction to the student. It was still largely 
education of the eye by comparison, though the practice 
with type gave manual dexterity. If one instructor desig- 
nated a job as good, and another regarded it as inferior, 
there might be many words, but little enlightenment. In 
conjunction with the school, arrangements were made with 
Chicago Typographical Union for a series of free lectures 
to apprentices. These, too, failed to sustain interest, and 
not a few despaired of making a success of any educational 
scheme designed for compositors. 

This failure to maintain interest when once aroused 
could not be blamed on the compositors any more than they 
should be held responsible for the lack of the vital thing in 
the course. The fault was largely with the instruction — 
it was not sufficiently informing. “There must be some 
well-defined principles underlying good composition,” rea- 
soned the thoughtful ones. What are they and where can 
they be found? When the job department was installed 
gentlemen connected with the Art Institute of Chicago said 
the answer could not be found in what they taught there. 
Notwithstanding so authoritative a negative, it was 
recalled that the early printers got much of their inspira- 
tion from artists with whom they associated, and the idea 
persisted that in the art courses there was much that the 
printer wanted, if not a solution of the problem of scien- 
‘ifie education of the compositor. 
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Finally, a printer — Mr. Trezise, now chief instructor 
of the I. T. U. Course — enrolled as a student at the Art 
Institute for the purpose of ascertaining what would be of 
benefit as a craftsman. There he met an instructor — 
Thomas Wood Stevens — who is also a printer and was in 
sympathy with his object. Thus the courses in lettering, in 
design and in color were supplying pabulum for students 
at the school. After about eighteen months of study, inves- 
tigation and experiments, the information extracted from 
the art courses was reduced to concrete statements, and 
applied to composing-room work. About this time the 
annual convention of the International Typographical 
Union authorized President Lynch to appoint a commission 
to “ formulate some system for the technical education of 
our apprentices and members.” The union was not then 
aware of what was on the eve of being given to the world 
by The Inland’Printer School. Here, then, was the union 
looking for a system of trade education and a school with 
one nearly developed. After investigation of the methods 
of the course, the union officials decided to adopt it. The 
possible cost to students was canvassed, the concern of 
the union officials being that the price be brought within 
the reach of practically every printer, for to the union a 
system of technical education must be merely a means to an 
end—the education of ambitious printers. The prob- 
able cost having been estimated, the union undertook to 
“take care” of the advertising and some other incidental 
expenses, which permitted lowering the price to $20. In 
order to stimulate study and remove any vestige of profit- 
making, the officials made the offer of a $5 rebate to each 
student who completed the course with diligence and intel- 
ligence. 

On this basis the International Typographical Union 
took control and launched the correspondence course. In 
the scheme there is no waste energy, and no worriment as 
to how much profit there will be on each pupil. The only 
method by which the commission and instructors can achieve 
success is through giving the student better equipment for 
his life-work. Under this plan. if retrenchment becomes 
necessary, it will be impossible to do it in the department of 
instruction — that must always be kept at the highest point 
of efficiency. 

This is how a course which would ordinarily cost about 
$50 or $60 can be sold for $15 net, and why there are no 
extras, and the instructors will be as painstaking after full 
payments are made as while there is still money due. No 
other correspondence course has behind it a great institu- 
tion anxious to advance education and willing to spend 
approximately $8,000 to $10,000 a year to do it. 


WHAT THE WEATHER MAN THINKS OF THE COURSE. 


Dr. Willis L. Moore, chief of the Weather Bureau, is not 
only an old-time printer but an interested observer of 
industrialism, especially that phase of it which touches 
working-class activities. Coming from one of such attain- 
ments, opportunities for observation and interest in the 
welfare of the workers, the following letter is significant: 


WEATHER BUREAU, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF, 
WASHINGTON, D. c., May 12, 1908. 
Mr. W. B. Prescott, Secretary, I. T. U. Commission, 
120 Sherman St., Chicago, Illinois: 

My Dear Mr. Prescott,—I am much interested in the work that you 
are doing, for I am of the opinion that every trade union should provide 
a system of technical training through the installation of’ night schools, so 
that under the auspices of the union their apprentices and journeymen 
may be trained in mathematics, physics, and mechanics that technically 
belong to each trade. Then an aspiring and ambitious man might, under 
the auspices of his own organization, develop his intellect while training 
his hand, and unionism would then furnish high class directing men, who 
in all great industries command high salaries and become the directing 
generals of industry The graduates of technical schools are taken up 
almost as fast as they are turned out, and in some cases the supply does 
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not equal the demand, but as a rule these young men have not been reared 
in an atmosphere that predisposes them to be favorable tc the idea of trade- 
unionism. I look forward to the time when each city will have its great 
temple of labor and each craft have its own technical college, all gathered 
under the same roof and under the auspices of a central labor union. In 
other words, unionism should aim to develop the intellect while training 


the hand. 
Wishing you success in your special line of endeavor, and with kind 





personal regards, I am 
Yours very truly, 
Wituis L. Moore. 


HOW THE LESSONS HELP. 


We give below a letter sent by the commission to a 
printer who wanted to know just how the course would be 
of assistance to him: 

“ Your letter expresses doubts as to the practicability of 
the I. T. U. Course, and contains several questions regard- 
ing the benefits to be derived therefrom. These questions 
we are pleased to answer: 

“‘*T wish to set a cover-page and have five or six designs 
in mind. How would your instructions educate me as to 
which would be the proper design and the proper type to 
use, regardless of my taste or preference in the matter?’ 

“Underlying typographical design, as well as all other 
design, are certain fundamental principles of proportion, 
harmony, etc. The I. T. U. lessons are based on these prin- 
ciples — not on personal taste. You have five or six designs 
for a cover-page in your mind, and wish to choose the best 
one for use. This must be done by a process of elimination 
and on each design must be brought to bear at least four 
principles — simplicity, proportion, shape harmony and 
tone harmony. If you understand these principles and con- 
sider them in choosing the job, some of the designs will fail 
under the test, and the one which violates none of these 
principles will be the successful one. Take, for instance, 
proportion. When we find out what proportion is, and how 
it can be obtained, we can apply it to any job. The same is 
true of the other fundamental principles of design. They 
are applicable to every job — and are to be found in every 
successful job. 

“* Why could I not study the principles of design from a 
book treating of that subject, and derive just as much prac- 
tical knowledge therefrom as from your course?’ 

“To secure the information found in the lessons on 
design it would be necessary to study from various sources. 
No book deals wholly with the principles of design as applied 
to printed matter, and to go through a vast amount of 
study on decorative design in order to acquire the vital 
points obviously is impracticable. The principles of design 
of vital importance to printing have been gathered together 
in concentrated form in these lessons, much of it being 
entirely new. Then, too, the value of personal criticism 
on each lesson can not be overestimated. If you study from 
a book of design, doing much unnecessary and therefore 
confusing work, you may fail to fully grasp some vital ele- 
ment, which will nullify much of your effort. Criticism 
such as we furnish would not only prevent this, but clarify 
what is obscure and aid you in solving inevitable problems. 

“*As printers seldom see two pieces of copy that are 
alike, why would the criticism help the job in hand?’ 

“It is on this point that the I. T. U. Course differs the 
most materially from all other methods of instruction 
which have been attempted. Many printers seem to think 
that if they could secure good formulas for each class of 
work which they are called upon to do, their troubles would 
be over. This is an error; as you say, the copy for every 
job has.its peculiarities, and so no previous job can be fol- 
lowed with exactness. The best that method offers is sug- 
gestion as to what may be done; there is no reason, no 
mental enlightenment, in it. If, however, compositors learn 

the principles upon which these formulas are built they are 
in a position to originate and create, instead of copy. A 
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job, no matter of what character, in order to be good, must 
bear the test of these principles, and when we know what 
constitutes simplicity, proportion, shape harmony and tone 
harmony in typography, and understand how to apply our 
knowledge, we can use it in connection with any job.” 


NOTES ON THE COURSE. 


The illustration given in this issue is the eighth lesson 
of a student in a small Canadian town, which, according to 
a newspaper directory, is content with weekly papers, and 
in the office of one of these the student works. He has had 
fourteen years’ experience, part of it in Reading, England, 
and has some knowledge of general illustrating. He is by 
no means the typical country printer, but if such title- 
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Eighth Lesson in I. T. U. Course in Printing, done by a student in a 
Canadian town of 3,000 population. No previous experience in lettering. 


pages can be produced in small towns, the gulf between the 
work of the metropolitan office and that of the small coun- 
try shop will be narrowed considerably. 

A somewhat backward student received a letter of 
advice and criticism which, if paid for at the usual trade- 
press rates, would have enriched the writer by about $10. 
This is an unusual case, but it serves to show the interest 
taken in students by the department of instruction. It also 
gives an inkling of the value of the criticism and advice 
which is given during the Course. Without exception, those 
who have taken or examined the lessons commend their 
excellence, and it is the ambition of the commission to make 
the instruction department a model of its kind. 

One of the best-known and most efficient printers in the 
East, an acknowledged leader, writes: ‘“ The work is very 
fascinating and practical, and already has been of much 
value to me.” 

From the West comes this word: “ Enclosed please find 
$5 in payment of second instalment of I. T. U. Course in 
Printing. From what I now know of it, would say it is 
worth ten times the money.” 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will 
be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be 
made by mail. 


A Wronc Worp.— W. H. W., Lorain, Ohio, writes: “I 
am sending you a couple of sentences taken from an ad. 
recently sent into the office in which I am employed. There 
was more or less argument as to the grammatical construc- 
tion of the last sentence, hence we have decided to get your 
opinion of it. The first sentence is merely presented to make 
more clear the meaning of the last. The words over which 
the contention arose were the ones I have capped, and we 
would prefer elucidation with reference to those especially. 
‘Better have it right in style, in fit, in making, in quality, 
and, what is more important, better be sure of it before you 
buy rather than uncertain about it afterward. We can’t 
offer any better evidence THAN here is the right place for 
buying, for the man who wants the right things, THAN to 
tell you THAT this store is the home of the right things.’ 
The first ‘than’ was not misread for ‘that;’ it was 
intended to be ‘than,’ and maintained to be correct by a 
man of education.” Answer.— Right things ” is here sub- 
stituted for the name of a firm at the end of the quotation. 
The word in question makes absolute nonsense, and would 
probably be recognized as an error by most readers. How 
any man of education can say that it is correct is beyond 
understanding. With “that” in place of it the sentence 
reads correctly; as it is, it does not read correctly. Very 
plainly the intention is of offering evidence that something 
is true, and of course that is what should be said. 


REPEATING QUERIES.— Reader, New York, asks: “ Hav- 
ing made a query on an author’s proof, with accompanying 
suggestion of needed correction, on finding that the author 
has not made the change, should the query be repeated on 
another proof?” Answer.— Except occasionally, under 
special circumstances, when a proofreader has made a sug- 
gestion and an author or editor has once rejected it, the 
query should not be repeated. An author or editor who 
has answered such a question once in the negative should 
not be troubled any further. He may well be presumed to 
have considered the matter thoroughly, and to have made 
his decision knowingly, even if that decision is such that 
the proofreader is sure it is wrong. Exceptionally it is well 
for a proofreader to make a suggestion a second time, as 
when his first query has not been answered at all, or if he 
thinks it has not been understood and he is sure that his 
suggested change would make a real improvement. I have 
hoped for some time that some one would ask such a ques- 
tion as I am now answering, because I have seen a great 
deal of trouble caused by a proofreader’s persistent repeti- 
tion of the same query, and especially in one case. Before 
telling about that case, it may be said that no restriction 
of the proofreader’s helpful criticism should be thought to 
be intended. Readers have often done much good by sug- 
cesting changes, and there is no limit to their right to sug- 
est, except that of reasonableness and helpfulness. Of 
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course they should never query anything needlessly, and 
equally of course they should think nothing of how their 
suggestions are treated by authors or editors, but accept 
decisions as made, when made, and rest satisfied that they 
have done all they could do. A proofreader in the printing- 
office where the type for a large encyclopedia was set had 
the criticizing habit to an extreme degree. He not only had 
the habit, but he had wide knowledge and critical faculty, 
so that often he was really helpful in that way. But, 
especially in the case of certain historical subjects with 
which he was particularly familiar, he was so persistent as 
to make of himself a real nuisance. He challenged every 
statement that was not written exactly as he thought it 
should be, and often actually filled the margin of a proof 
with rewritings, and even repeated these after the editors 
had returned them canceled. This was a very extreme case, 
and is told only to show how far the critical habit may mis- 
lead one. That man was employed to correct printing- 
office errors, and actually did very little of what he was 
really paid for. In giving so much attention to the word- 
ing, for which he had no responsibility whatever, save as a 
matter of verification, he failed woefully in the detection of 
typographical errors. Proofreaders might well restrain 
their querying habit, which is very often indulged too much, 
and involves great danger of overlooking actual errors. 
Nothing should be queried except things that are really 
doubtful, and often even some questions that come strictly 
within this limit, from the proofreader’s standpoint, will 
seem unnecessary to the one of whom they are asked. 


CoMMON SENSE IN REVISING.—It is very common to 
intrust revising to copy-holders, and it is not hard to find a 
reason why this is done. Revision is a very simple process, 
and it certainly does seem that almost any one should be 
able to do it. But practical experience goes far toward 
proving that commonly it is not well done. On work with 
any kind of intricacy it is false economy to have revising 
done by any one but an experienced proofreader, and even 
he should not be hurried on it. Time is needed to see that 
everything is done right, and only too often not enough 
time is allowed. Many lessons are needed by the young 
people who generally do revising, and the most important 
one is in the application of common sense. These remarks 
are induced by notice of actual failings by revisers. The 
most frequent failure seems to come from merely com- 
paring the line where a correction is marked, and, on find- 
ing that the line has not been corrected, making the mark 
again on the new proof. Very often in these cases some- 
thing has happened of which the young reviser does not 
think. Somewhere in the vicinity of the line with the error 
is another line with the same word at the beginning or end 
with which the right line begins or ends, or with the same 
word in it, and the compositor, instead of overlooking the 
correction, has made the change in the wrong line. Every 
time that a line is found uncorrected, the first thing done 
by the reviser should be the renewed correction in the place 
of the first one, and the next should be a search for the 
possible change made in the wrong place, which will some- 
times be found within a line or two, sometimes at quite a 
distance, and occasionally will not be found at all, the cor- 
rection having been missed altogether. One recent occur- 
rence of failure by the reviser, occurring at the most dis- 
astrous time, just before electrotyping, involved the inser- 
tion of part of a word at the beginning of a line where it 
made absolute nonsense. About a dozen lines above was 
another line beginning with this part of a word, where it 
had been driven over because of an insertion, and the wrong 
insertion below must have come from this in some way, 
though how the compositor could have put the part of a 
word where he did put it is beyond conjecture. There it 
was, however, and only a consecutive reading of a proof 
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from the plate disclosed it. On the same work a divided 
word had been changed by the editor from lower-case to 
small capitals and stetted, but the editor had failed to cross 
off the original mark for the first half of the word. In this 
case the marks as they stood were followed literally, and 
the word appeared on the next proof sent to the editor half 
one way and half the other. Even the compositor, of 
course, should know that the stet meant the whole word, 
but it is not quite so bad for a compositor to make the silly 
change as it is for a reviser to pass it. One thing that is 
very much needed is seldom done, and the lack of it seems 
to furnish the reason for much of the slackness in revising. 
Young people have the work given to them without any 
definite instruction how to do it. Every beginner should 
be taught how to do such work, and should especially be 
drilled on all the elusive points, of which there are many 
more than the two here noted. 





BAGASSE, A NEW SUBSTITUTE FOR PULP. 


Consul-General Richard Guenther, of Frankfort, fur- 
nishes the following information, published in a German 
journal, concerning the invention of a Trinidad planter for 
the manufacture of paper from sugar-cane bagasse: 

“For a long time the bagasse had been experimented 
with in order to make cellulose out of it for paper manu- 
facturing, but without success. It is now reported that a 
Trinidad sugar-planter has, after several years of experi- 
ments, arrived at the conclusion that a superior article of 
paper can be made from the bagasse of sugar cane, as also 
of the bagasse of other plants of that district. It is stated 
that he has erected paper-works in connection with his 
sugar factory at an expense of $85,000. 

“ The bagasse, after having been three times ground and 
pressed in sugar-presses, is carried, automatically, to the 
paper-mill and is there treated by a process of the inventor. 
It is then boiled for several hours, passed through rotating 
millstones, put into the usual machines for manufactur- 
ing paper-pulp, and afterward cut up under hydraulic 
pressure. 

“ The inventor claims that eighty-four per cent of the 
bagasse is transformed into paper-pulp, and he believes 
that his invention will revolutionize the cane-sugar indus- 
try, as it would be remunerative to plant sugar-cane 
primarily for making paper, with the sugar as a by- 
product. Sugarmaking would again become very remu- 
nerative, as bagasse, for fuel, had approximately a value of 
only about $1.80 per ton. 

“ The cost of paper production by this process is said to 
be very low, as the surplus steam of the sugar-mills can 
be utilized. The value of the paper made from the bagasse 
is estimated to be $24 per ton. During the time that no 
sugar is made the paper-mill is kept running by using 
other materials found in the district for papermaking, 
banana bagasse, paragrass bagasse, and that of other 
fibers.”— Daily Consular and Trade Reports. 





ACCOMPLICES. 


A rival to the celebrated Mrs. Malaprop is to be found 
in a certain New York street-car conductor. The other day 
a party of several women boarded his car. They were not 
able to find seats together, and two sat on the opposite side 
from the others. The woman who paid the fares for the 
group offered the conductor a half dollar, neglecting to 
mention how many fares were to be taken from it. 

“ You’re paying for these four here,” he said, indicating 
those who sat in line with her of the purse, “ and,” waving 
his hand in the direction of the two on the.opposite side, 
“are those ladies implicated? ” — New York Times. 
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The experiences of « posing hine operators, machinists 
and users are solicited with the object of the widest possible 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of 
getting results. 





THERE are now in the Government Printing-office at 
Washington, D. C., eighty-three Linotypes, 124 Monotype 
casters and 121 Monotype keyboards, of which nine are 
duplex keyboards. Forty-one additional duplex keyboards 
have been ordered. ; 

BRANDING LINOTYPE SLUGS.— Edwards Cole Brown, a 
New York Linotyper, offers the following suggestion, which 
has been broached on prior occasions and has the merit of 
simplicity. He writes: ‘“ The great bane of existence of 
the Linotyper is the continual loss of metal due from print- 
ers in the trade, and tons of it find their way into the hands 
of unscrupulous junk men. My attention was forcibly 
called to the matter by the offer from a junk dealer to sup- 
ply a quantity of Linotype metal in the original slugs. To 
devise a plan of identification of my product, should occa- 
sion arise to claim it, has resulted in what I think will prove 
an effective and yet inexpensive plan. Have the Linotype 
machinist procure a steel stamp of some selected design 
and small enough to stamp a slight depression on every 
em and en quad in the matrix font at the casting point on 
the matrices. The result will be a facsimile of the stamp 
in the slug, and prove effective in the prevention of the 
theft of metal in the form of slugs. I hope you will bring 
this to the attention of the trade.” 

SQUIRTS AND DOUBLE RESPONSES.—A recent graduate 
of the Inland Printer Technical School, who was sent: to a 
Western office upon graduation, writes: ‘“(1) The machine 
here is in fairly good shape but we have some trouble with 
the metal. A series of squirts occur on the back of the 
mold, the metal running eventually between the cap of the 
mold and the mold disk. The final result of this is a stop- 
‘page just as the line is about to transfer on to second ele- 
vator. Now I think it is caused by a poor lock-up of pot 
with mold or else the mouthpiece is warped. (2) Nearly 
every key sticks and I get continuous response. The day 
man says I hit the keys too hard. I claim the key-bars need 
cleaning. Here’s a problem for some of the students: 
Matrix delivery belt stops. Rest of machine runs normally. 
I had that to figure out last night. Found that a screw had 
worked loose in the lower intermediate belt pulley. Had a 
hard time getting at it as they had no real small screw- 
driver and the screw-driver had to go through a small hole 
in the rim of the pulley.” Answer.—(1) If back squirts 
are of frequent occurrence it is reasonable to suppose that 
the pot mouthpiece is warped. Test the lock-up; it only 
takes a few minutes. (2) Striking keys too hard will not 
cause “ doubles ” unless key-bars and other parts are very 
dirty. Gasoline squirted on the vertical key-bars will rem- 
edy matters in this case. 

Pot-LEG ADJUSTMENTS.—An Eastern operator-machin- 
ist writes: ‘“‘ We have a machine here about three years 
old, but it has been fearfully abused. Right now, back 
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squirts of metal cause the greatest trouble. I went at it 
and made all the tests and adjustments to line up the 
mouthpiece with the mold, but still she squirted. Had a 
machinist, the best in town, look it over and he went to 
take out mouthpiece and cracked the crucible. I had to put 
in a new one all by myself. The next day the machinist 
said he would stop that back squirt and he moved the left 
pot leg forward, as the trouble was we could not get pot 
and mold to lock up on the left end. The machine run for 
just three hours; then metal commenced to accumulate on 
that left side again and of course we got our squirts again. 
When he moved the pot leg by screws he took off the small 
jam-nut on the rear screw, and said it did not need to be 
on there any way. I think it does, and because it was not 
the screw slipped and the pot leg worked back again. Do 
you think it all lies with this pot leg? The mouthpiece has 
been faced up properly, but this trouble is of quite long 
standing. It is apparently ‘fixed’ for a short time, then 
goes right back on us again. Could the screws in the pot 
legs be worn? Two machinists have given it up here and 
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pawls, which are used to connect the jaw and the short- 
line lever. Just how these pawls do their work properly 
and connect with the jaw at the right time is not clear to 
my mind. Of course, I know these pawls are drawn down 
by means of the flat spring when the first elevator 
descends, but they only seat on the right-hand jaw properly 
for a quad line when the right-hand jaw is drawn to the 
left by the quadding finger. Even when I take the bell- 
crank off, a regular line will not cast because of the non- 
operation of the short-line lever. The jaw seems to be too 
far to the right to do its work, and I fail to see where I can 
remedy the trouble. I have used considerable time and 
energy since December 15 in an attempt to solve this riddle. 
I have been compelled to leave the short-line lever off the 
machine since that time, but now that there is a night shift 
it becomes imperative to put the lever on to save the 
matrices.” Answer.— Regarding the quadding-out attach- 
ment, you say you remove the bell-crank when you switch 
from quadding to regular work. There is no occasion for 
removing anything; the only thing necessary is to turn the 
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say they can not make it lock up.” Answer.—It may be 
that the pot-leg bushings, which support the pot, are worn, 
owing to the machine having been run with the pot-leg 
adjusting screws loose, so that the pot now works around 
on its seat in the bushings and loosens the adjustment. The 
pot can be lifted up and these bushings examined. The 
seat or depression on top of the bushing should be round 
and fit the adjusting screw in the pot leg. If either bush- 
ing is worn, a new one is necessary. The jam-nuts must be 
kept in place. 

QUADDING ATTACHMENT.—A Western operator-machin- 
ist writes: “The difficulty confronting me in regard to 
the quadding attachment on our No. 5 is as follows: A 
quadding line is handled all right — but ‘ regular’ lines are 
all treated like ‘short’ lines because the short-line lever 
remains ‘stationary.’ The short-line lever remains sta- 
tionary because the right-hand jaw does not push the short- 
line lever by means of the lever pawls as it should, and the 
reason it does not is mysterious to me, owing to the fact 
that all adjustments are apparently properly made. The 
bell-crank in front of right-hand jaw seems in splendid 
working order. Both wire springs appear to be all right — 
although the exact and full purpose or duty of this bell- 
crank and the work it should do is not perfectly clear to my 
mind. If you can find time kindly set me right on all these 
hazy points. In contrast between the short-line lever on 
the Model 8 and the one on the Model 5 I may state in this 
Way: The Model 3 lever is held against the right-hand jaw 
and pushes it a little way to the left, and when a regular 
line butts in, the jaw is forced by the spaces to the left and 
the lever also, thus allowing the pump to perform its duty. 
Now then, on the Model 5 the right-hand jaw is below the 
Short-line lever, and the work is accomplished by the lever 








pawl in the top of the right-hand jaw, so that the finger on 
the line-delivery carriage does not engage it, and draw the 
jaw toward the left. When this is done the machine should 
work exactly as though no quadding attachment were on 
the machine. 


GETTING EXPERIENCE.—After a six weeks’ course of 
instruction in the Machine Composition Department of the 
Inland Printer Technical School, a graduate who was sent 
to a position in a small Minnesota city wrote: “I have 
completed my first week here and although the machine 
has been cutting up all sorts of capers, I was able in every 
instance to apply a remedy. The first thing I had to do 
last Monday morning was to get the mold disk to revolve 
freely. It had run dry. I put some oil in cup back of mold 
disk, and after a little it revolved quite freely, but it still 
seems to bind somewhere and I think it’s the back knife. 
The operator before me said the mold disk was warped, and 
I guess it is. Yesterday I made a change from ten-point 
to six-point. They have no micrometer here, so I just set 
the right-hand knife to six-point and let it go. The slug 
seemed to be all right. After changing to six-point and 
running awhile a lot of odd-shaped pieces of flat lead 
dropped to the floor, as per enclosed. Can you tell me what 
caused it? I was troubled with thin spaces and hyphens 
getting in the wrong channels, but discovered a bent par- 
tition to be the cause in the back entrance. Also, the first 
elevator got out of adjustment and I fixed that. I have had 
some good experience this week, all right. We use gasoline 
and have to watch slugs pretty closely, as the metal gets too 
hot or too cold. Is there a way of attaching a burner under 
throat of pot?” Answer— The splashes of metal sent 
seem to indicate that the mouthpiece leaks around the edges 
or ends. This may also be causing the disk to bind, as if 









































































































the metal drips between the disk and the ejector guide it 
may lodge there and clog the parts. If the cross vents in 
the mouthpiece are too deep similar results would be 
obtained. There is no way of piping the heat to the mouth- 
piece where gasoline burners are used. 


A New ASSEMBLER SLIDE BRAKE.—-One of the recent 
patents issued is an improved wedge assembler brake by 
Richard F. Wilson, 147 Elm street, Albany, New York. 
This brake is designed to obviate the trouble usually expe- 
rienced with the old-style brake, which has two edges to 
grip the assembler slide. The assembler slide brake oper- 
ating lever is blank on its right end where it has contact 
with an adjusting screw in the wedge operating lever, and 
the head of this screw points downward, making it acces- 
sible when adjusting. The wedge operating lever takes the 
place of the brake lever and brake as furnished with the 
machines. The wedge brake is attached to the upper end 
of the wedge operating lever and has contact with the 
assembler slide in its upper groove, and engages a swivel 

















WILSON IMPROVED WEDGE ASSEMBLER-SLIDE BRAKE, 


wedge of the opposite taper. This swivel wedge takes the 
place of the upper-assembler slide roll. The operating-lever 
wedge is operated by a spring against the swivel wedge. 
This action holds the assembler slide firmly against the 
lower-assembler slide roll. In assembling a line of mat- 
rices, each matrix delivered into the assembling elevator 
moves the assembler slide forward in a direction which 
releases the operating lever wedge, thus imparting a 
smooth and uniform motion to the assembler slide. The 
life of the brake is indefinite, as the parts are subject to 
but slight wear. The brake can be attached by any oper- 
ator, as all parts are made to connect with the screws now 
on the machine, no drilling or filing being necessary. 


MATRIX AND METAL TROUBLES.—A Michigan operator 
writes: “(1) We have been having trouble with matrices 
falling off — one or two matrices will drop off just as first 
elevator is entering vise; and then again will drop off just 
after rising to transfer, and then again just as they are 
ready to transfer to second elevator. Pawls in elevator 
jaws seem to be working all right. (2) Another thing: 
Metal accumulates just over mouthpiece until it finally 
interferes with lock-up and causes back squirt. -On short 
lines it will accumulate in front of unused holes of mouth- 
piece like icicles; also stick out like bayonets.” Answer.— 
(1) There are various reasons for matrices dropping from 
the first elevator as it descends or raises. Open the vise 
and place a matrix in the elevator jaws near entrance and 
note whether the back jaw is sprung. See that each jaw- 
spring has sufficient tension to hold the matrices in place; 
renew them if they are found to be at fault. See that the 
long finger on the line-delivery carriage is straight; a 
slight bend will cause this trouble. Have the yielding finger 
in the first-elevator jaws moved in to touch the outside 
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matrix.’ Push in the controlling lever, release the line- 
delivery carriage, and when it is at its full distance to the 
left see that the inside edge of the short finger is thirteen 
thirty-seconds of an inch inside the outer edge of the first 
elevator. If incorrect, adjust by the set-screw alongside the 
track. While the carriage is in this position see how far 
the stopping-pawl is clearing the stop-lever. It should be 
but one sixty-fourth of an inch. If more than this, adjust 
by the plate on the pawl. See that the carriage does not go 
too rapidly toward the left, as the sudden stop causes this 
trouble sometimes. (2) To determine what is wrong with 
the lock-up of the metal-pot, open vise and draw out the 
disk. Scrape the metal from the back of the mold with a 
sharp piece of brass. Ink this surface of the mold evenly 
for its full length, and wipe the mouthpiece so it is free of 
metal. Close vise and allow the machine to make a revolu- 
tion. Then examine the mouthpiece. ‘The test should show 
whether the lock-up is even or otherwise. Should the test 
show unevenness, use the file on the mouthpiece or adjust 
the pot legs, as the case may require. Another cause is 
having insufficient heat under the throat or mouthpiece. 
This causes an accumulation which later causes back 
squirts. A bad lock-up is noticeable by the smooth bottom 
on the slugs prior to the squirt. 


RECENT PATENTS ON COMPOSING MACHINERY. 


Low-metal Signal—D. S. Knox, Denver, Colorado. 
Filed May 14, 1906. Issued April 14, 1908. No. 884,934. 

Slug Receiver.— D. S. Kennedy, Brooklyn, New York, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. 
Filed January 16, 1908. Issued April 7, 1908. No. 884,022. 

Method of Casting Lines of Single Type.— D. Petri- 
Palmedo, of Hoboken, New Jersey. Filed July 18, 1907. 
Issued April 7, 1908. No. 884,293. 

Linotype Mold.— J. G. Holbourns and H. A. Longhurst, 
London, England, assignors to Linotype & Machinery, Lim- 
ited, London. Filed April 1, 1907. Issued April 21, 1908. 
No. 885,156. 

Impression Devices.— F. H. Richards, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, assignor to American Typographic Corporation of 
New Jersey. Filed July 29, 1899. Issued April 28, 1908. 
Nos. 886,327, 886,328, 886,329, 886,330, 886,331. 





NEW IDEAS AND OLD ONES. 


Modern tendency is toward the laconic in action as well 
as expression, notes the Newspaper Maker. There is so 
much to know, so much to do, so much to say that short 
cuts are indispensable, if one would accomplish anything. 

In the printer’s art there is constant tendency to cut 
things short. Not one-half the punctuation points are used 
that were in vogue ten years ago. Italics are in bad form 
in the body of an article and one does not use any more 
capitals than he can help. Diphthongs have gone into des- 
uetude and now a proposition is made seriously to do away 
with justifying in book and newspaper work. This would 
leave the right side of the columns in the same uneven 
appearance as typewritten matter. 

Time may come when spacing will go; the old Romans 
knew nothing of it and they read probably as facilely as 
the moderns. Or it may be that capitals will be abolished 
altogether. The most beautiful manuscripts in existence 
are those in which the capitals are absent. All of these 
changes would result in economy of a practical nature. 

Or, why not go farther and do as the ancient Hebrews, 
omit the vowel letters from writing and printing. Pho- 
nography practically does this. This requires co-text read- 
ing; yet that is not difficult to do. 

Here are new ideas and old. More might be suggested, 
and they are given for what they are worth; which might 
be nothing. 
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BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 1881 Magnolia avenue, Chicago. If 
criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or 
postal card. 


CoMPOSITORS on the Tampico (Mexico) Times, which is 
printed in English, are Spanish-speaking Mexicans who 
know no English whatever. The publishers say that the 
task of getting out a paper under these conditions, as will 
be readily recognized, is unique and somewhat difficult, and 
that they find it necessary to read proof very carefully. 


“ONE thing at a time, and that done well,” is a motto 
well worth remembering. The Owensboro (Ky.) Inquirer 
evidently believes in it. The envelope slip reproduced 
herewith shows how it calls attention to its steadily grow- 
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ing circulation, and the figures so neatly presented speak 
much stronger than a two-page letter of the best adver- 
tising matter ever written. Publishers should not make 
the mistake, in trying to influence prospective advertisers, 
of putting all their arguments in the same letter or cir- 
cular —“ one thing at a time.” Then, too, this little slip 
is much more eloquent than the details of a year, giving the 


number of copies printed each day, and deducting returns, 
etc., even if attested by every signature on the staff. The 
Inquirer has stated its circulation, and stated it well. 


AD.-SETTING CONTEST No. 24.—- By the time this num- 
ber of THE INLAND PRINTER reaches its readers the con- 
testants in the last ad.-setting contest will have received 
complete sets of the ads. submitted. If any contestant has 
failed to receive a set, notify me at once and the package 
will be traced. If any candidate has failed to send in his 
decision as to the best ads., it should be attended to at once, 
as his vote must reach me not later than June 15, and under 
the rules a failure to vote subjects the ad. of the non-voter 
to a penalty of three points. It should not be difficult to 
make selections this time, as the size of the ad. kept down 
the number of entries materially, but the ads. submitted 
show much careful study and will be of great benefit to 
compositors. 


ESTIMATING GOOD-wWILL.—A Canadian publisher asks 
for the following information: 
Mr. 0. F. Byxbee, Chicago, Illinois: 

Dear Sir,— The following is the yearly turn-over of business of a weekly 
newspaper in a town of 3,500 population. How would you arrive at a valu- 
ation of this business in case of sale or distribution of property: 

Advertising 


Subscription list 
Annual profit 

I would also like to ask you for a suitable rate card for a weekly of 
2,200 circulation. 

In replying, kindly do not use name or address of paper. 

Yours truly, . Publisher. 

The information given does not cover all that it is neces- 
sary to know in arriving at the worth of the property. An 
inventory of the plant should be taken at its present value, 
to which should be added unexpired advertising contracts. 
From this amount deduct the cost of completing unexpired 
subscriptions. With this as a foundation it is then neces- 
sary to agree upon the value of the good-will. There is 
absolutely no fixed custom or basis upon which to estimate 
this, although it has been stated that the net earnings for 
five years was a fair price. The price paid for good-will 
depends in every instance on conditions peculiar to each 
individual sale. It is governed by the comparative standing 
of the business, its completion and the future prospects. A 
business may have been conducted for a number of years 
without profit, or even at a loss, and still be a valuable 
acquisition. If the $1,300 includes the publisher’s salary, 
then the business above cited did not actually show a profit, 
as his salary of at least $25 weekly should be charged to 
expense. Still the good-will of this property, which is pro- 
viding the proprietor a fairly good living, if the prospects 
for the future are promising, is an asset of considerable 
value. A suitable rate card for a weekly of 2,200 circula- 
tion, carefully graded, follows: 
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IN an interesting letter from Fairbanks, 
INLAND PRINTER correspondent says there are five publica- 
tions in that city, including two daily newspapers. Both of 
the latter have Linotypes and all of the offices are up to 
date. He says that nearly all of the printers are “ Sour- 
doughs,” there being only three who are “Checkacos.” 
Fortunately he takes the trouble to make the following 
explanation: “ Sourdough—one who has lived in the 
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North for a long time, and has seen the ice come in and go 
out; Checkaco — a newcomer.” 

H. M. WHEELOCK, publisher of Wheelock’s Weekly, 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota, sends a series of six form letters 
which he has been sending to delinquent subscribers. The 


recent ruling of the postoffice is used as the basis of his 


appeal, and he states that the results are excellent. Their 
practical value to other publishers warrants devoting space 
to reproducing the entire series: 


No. 1. 

DFar Sir,— The new ruling of the Postoffice Department will make it 
impossible for any newspaper in the country to send copies to subscribers 
who owe a year or more on subscripticn without putting a 1-cent stamp on 
each copy. That would break every newspaper man and can not be done. 

The result is that subscriptions not paid up will have to be stopped this 
spring. It is not the fault of the newspaper. They would be glad to carry 
their subscribers along, as in the past. It is a condition produced by the 
new ruling, which was made by the department to put a stop to the abuses 
of the second-class mail privilege by ‘‘ mail-order ”’ publications and others 
which care little about their subscription price. 

I hope you will pay prompt attention to this matter, as the new rule 
will take effect April 1, and after that date no subscriber in arrears can get 
any daily or weekly newspaper in the United States. I do not wish to lose 
you and hope you do not wish to part with Wheelock’s Weekly. 

Yours truly, H. M. WHEELOocK. 

Your subscription to Wheelock’s Weekly is paid to ; $ 
will pay you to———. 





No. 2. 

Dear Sir,—I wrote you a short time ago, asking you to bring your sub- 
scription up to date and a year ahead, stating that owing to the recent 
postoffice ruling this must be done by ‘all who take newspapers, or 1-cent 
postage must be put on each copy. 

I think your failure to reply has been because you have overlooked the 
matter till now. I very much hope this letter will result in your prompt 
remittance, for now I am “up against it,’”? and have got to show a clean 
list, paid up, to the first postoffice inspector who calls. You have had the 
paper regularly. It is worth a dollar a year, and I have cheerfully and 
faithfully sent it to you, believing that when the right time came you would 
with equal cheerfulness ‘‘ make good.” ‘The right time” is here now. 
I’ve got to stop the paper unless you pay up. That’s Uncle Sam’s decree. I 
don’t believe you wish it stopped, and I am sure you are willing to pay an 
honest and small debt like this. I hope to hear from you by return mail, 
and remain, Cordially yours, H. M. WHEELOCK. 

Your subscription is due from The sum of $ will pay 
you to ———. 

No. 3. 

Dear Sir,—You have not yet sent amount due for Wheelock’s Weekly, 
though I wrote you fully ten days ago. What’s the matter? Haven’t you 
the money? It is honestly due, unless my books are in error, and I am sure 
you have no intention of refusing to pay. 

So will you not kindly let me hear from you on receipt of this, sending 
the cash, if possible, or if not, explaining as I asked above, ‘* What’s the 
matter? ”? You will oblige. Yours truly, H. M. WHEELOCK. 

Your subscription is due from The sum of $ will pay 
you to —, 

No. 4. 

Dgar Sir,— Nothing doing yet, although I am sure I have sent you two 
or three letters about that unpaid subscription of yours. Now, this isn’t 
quite fair. I have sent you the paper steadily, depending on your sense of 
justice to pay for it when the time came. Can’t you pay it now? It isn’t 
a large amount, but, my kind friend, the Third Assistant Postmaster-General 
tells me I have too many on my list in’ arrears, and I must begin to put 
1-cent stamps on their papers in another week or so— which I can not 
afford to do. I feel I am entitled to the courtesy of a reply to this, with the 
cash if possible, or if not, with an explanation. Kindly let me hear from 
you at once and oblige. Yours truly, H. M. WHEELOCK. 

Your subscription is due from —. The sum of $ will pay 
you to 

No. 5. 

Dear Sir,— Sorry not to have heard from you yet. I think you must 
have some reason for not writing, and it occurs to me perhaps you haven’t 
enough money to spare right now to settle the whole account, but that you 
could pay part. What do you say to giving a note due this fall, without 
interest, for the amount due to date, and enclose a dollar cash for a year’s 
subscription in advance? If you will do this, use the enclosed envelope to 
send your dollar, and say that you will give the note, and I will send you 
one to sign. This will put us on a businesslike basis again. You will be 
glad to get the small account fixed up, I know. You will much oblige, 

. Yours truly, H. M. WHEELOCK. 

Your subscription is due from The sum of $ will pay 
you to 

No. 6. 

Dear Sir,—You aren’t doing the fair thing in paying no attention to my 

letters about subscription. I have written you several times, and have been 
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respectful and patient. In reply I get —nothing. This isn’t fair play, and 
you know it isn’t. I don’t believe you mean to give me the double cross 
this way, but either the matter has slipped your mind, or you haven’t had 
the money to spare. : 

Now, to get the account square, I’ll tell you what T’ll do: if you will 
pay for a full year’s subscription in advance, I’ll cut the arrearages squarely 
in two and take half what you owe for full payment, and send you a ‘receipt 
to balance. But, mind, this offer does not mean next month or next week, 
but now — the minute you get this letter, or not at all. 

If you don’t accept this proposition I shall hardly know what to think, 
but I shall, of course, have to stop the paper and will then proceed to do 
what I can toward effecting a settlement. But I think you will regard this 
offer as too fair to refuse, and that I shall have your remittance at once. 

Yours truly, H. M. WHEELOCK. 

Your subscription is due from — The sum of $ will pay 

you to — 
Mr. Wheelock filled in the blanks at the. bottom of each 
letter with the date of expiration of the subscription, and 
requested sufficient payment to pay an even number of 
years, bringing the new expiration date several months in 
the future. As an example, the last letter might read: 


“ Your subscription is due from September 10, 1906. The 
sum of $2 will pay you to September 10, 1908.” 


OCCASIONALLY a newspaper has an opportunity to secure 
publicity at a street fair or some other public function 
through a dress made of newspapers. The young lady in 


the accompanying photograph is wearing a costume made 
entirely of copies of the Cuero (Tex.) Record, and it was 
worn by her at a masquerade ball. Some other publisher 
may have a friend who will be glad to use this as a fashion- 
plate for a newspaper suit on some similar occasion. 


ON May 10, The World, of New York, celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Joseph Pulitzer’s control by 
issuing a 200-page number. Incidentally there were fire- 
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works, a banquet, and a special guest train from Wash- 
ington and back. The World truly claims to have been the 
first of those journals known as “ yellow,” and all know it 
to be a great financial success. As to contents, apart from 
the advertisements, there was only one notable thing, “ To 
the Invincible Republic,” a poem, by William Watson. 
For the rest, so far as it relates to the anniversary, there 
are pages of indiscriminate laudation from scores of nota- 
bilities and notorieties, which serve the purpose of making 
the event a big advertisement for The World. In these 
two hundred pages there was room for something intellec- 
tual, something above the ordinary journeyman news- 
paperman’s work, but probably (as the financial results 
show) it is better to be big than great. The literary con- 
tents and those 993% columns of advertising which it con- 
tained are on a literary par. It is a monument to The 
World advertising department and the advertisers. There 
are forty pages of “ write-ups,” sixteen pages each of auto- 
mobile, real estate and classified advertisements, and eight 
pages of music advertisements. The following interesting 
statistics were given out on the first page, attested by the 
notary public, as is proper, for The World introduced that 
functionary into “modern” journalism. These figures 
relate to twenty-five years, unless otherwise noted. 
4,407,776,917 
1,016,865,553 


Total number of Worlds printed 
Total consumption of white paper 
Cost of white paper 21,874,679 
Total number of columns of advertising 738,585 
CT rT eee TT eee 15,724,845,844 
Cost of composition 8,169,580 
Total ink used, pounds 14,124,375 
Wrapping paper, paste and time, for the year 1907.. 23,210 
Expressage and postage 2,585,197 
Total pay rolls 33,391,429 
Present number of employees (home office only) 1,572 
Cost of white paper in 1907 1,632,593 
Hourly capacity in &-page papers 1,300,000 
Annual wire charges (including telephones)........ 152,7 23 
Stereotype plates, cost in one year 
Average number of columns in each issue during 

April, 1908 
Horse-power 
Total cash receipts 


These figures relate to both morning and evening editions. 
The World composing-room runs night and day without 
cessation. It is stated that the composition during twenty- 
five years is equivalent to setting up the New Testament a 
thousand times a year, and that a spruce forest larger than 
843 acres is cut down every three months to supply the 
white print paper. Typographically, when the time at the 
disposal of the printers in issuing the special features of 
this anniversary issue is taken into account, there is little 
room for praise. The artists who do the decorative letter- 
ing have a penchant for forming letters every way but that 
which is correct. All The World’s a stunt, and to do stunts 
the chief end of its staff. The printing is not creditable to 
a paper of great means and possessing every mechanical 
facility. The “biggest” paper offers us no lesson worthy 
of being learned, sets no standard worthy to be striven for, 
but we suppose that only the New York Herald can match 
those total cash receipts. 

LatTerR.—And now it appears that our successful Hun- 
garian-American Pulitzer has in bigness been outdone by 
his earlier compatriots in Hungary. In 1905 the Egyteries 
(i. e., Concord) celebrated its fortieth anniversary by pub- 
lishing an issue with four hundred pages. The Budapest 
Hirlap (i. e., News) in the same year issued a twenty-fifth 
anniversary number with 254 pages. As Ujsag had an 
Easter issue of 198 pages this spring. 

The most able memorial issue of a newspaper we have 
seen was The Sun (New York) of the first day of this 
present century. It was big with brains. Men of author- 
ity and achievement in every branch of science, art, and 
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industry, summed up the achievements of the nineteenth 
century and defined the status of all arts and sciences at 
the beginning of the twentieth century. It was a masterly 
exposition, and affords a model for all publishers who 
desire to commemorate real achievements. H. E. B. 





McCLURE’S NEW COVER. 


The June number of McClure’s Magazine appears in a 
new cover of formal design which it is proposed to use as a 
permanent standard. 

The function of a magazine cover is presumably to hold 
together and facilitate the handling of the pages; but this 
fact seems to have been very largely lost sight of in the 
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over-development of cover decoration which has taken place 
during the past ten years. The use of color and of pictorial 
effects has become increasingly extravagant with a view to 
attracting attention on the news-stands; until in the midst 
of the riot thus created, nobody can be heard. 

For many years Mr. McClure has sought a design for a 
cover of his magazine which would have the dignity and 
distinction requisite to permanent use, and after frequent 
disappointments, has met with what he believes to be a suc- 
cessful cover in the design of Mr. T. M. Cleland, of New 
York, who has made an exhaustive study of this particular 
problem. It was necessary that the design should have 
something of the classical distinction and formality of fine 
architecture, that it might be said of this cover that it is 
the house in which McClure’s Magazine dwells. 

The reproduction of pictures in color will continue to be 
a regular feature; but it is hoped that by confining this 
work to the inside of the magazine upon paper of a more 
suitable texture, finer results will be obtained. 



























































































BY S. H. HORGAN, 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and 
experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this de- 
partment. Our technical research laboratory is prepared to inves- 
tigate and report on tters submitted. For terms for this service 
address The Inland Printer Company. 





DRIED ALBUMEN AND WHITE OF Ecc.—“ Photoengraver,” 
New Orleans, writes a long letter detailing his trouble with 
the albumen process on zinc, and lays it to the climate. The 
mistake he makes is in using an excessive quantity of des- 
iccated albumen instead of the albumen of fresh eggs for 
the process. It is difficult to determine the equivalent of 
the albumen of a fresh egg in dried albumen, as there is 
much difference in the latter. One hundred and twenty 
grains of Swiss dried albumen dissolved in one ounce of 
water will come nearly equaling the amount of albumen in 
one egg. It is almost essential in processwork to use the 
fresh albumen, and it will pay to go to almost any expense 
to secure fresh eggs. 


To EtcH Type METAL.— J. W. Fox, Boston, asks: “I 
am an old-time reader of THE INLAND PRINTER for the 
practical technical information I get out of it. I never 
troubled you with a question before, and would not do so 
now, only the photoengraving houses I inquired at here for 
the information I am after tell me I am asking an impos- 
sibility. I want to etch type metal for a special purpose; 
can that be done?” Answer.—It is not surprising that 
photoengravers gave you little encouragement. You are 
“up against a stone wall,” as reporters say -when they are 
after a story and those they question about it fail “to give 
up.” In the old days when Moss made relief plates by the 
swelling of gelatin from which he took a mold in wax and 
then a cast in plaster of paris, it was then necessary for 
him to cast in type metal from the plaster. At first the 
type metal was too shallow to print from and he attempted 
to deepen it by etching. One of the most successful etching 
mediums he found was said to be bichlorid of tin made into 
a solution in this way: One-half ounce of bichlorid of tin 
was dissolved in one ounce of alcohol and eight ounces of 
water. This was never tried by the writer and is given 
from hearsay. As the principal metal in type metal is 
lead, if it does etch with this it may be taken as a mor- 
dant for lead. Readers of this department would like to 
know how successful you are in etching type metal. 


ENGRAVING ON BraAss.— J. W. Worthington, Chicago, 
writes: “I undertook the job of engraving a number of 
brass dies to compete with hand-cut ones. They are to be 
used for printing secret society emblems on sheepskin so 
they must be unusually deep. I thought there would be no 
more trouble about it than if the engraving was done on 
zine; the facts are I have had nothing but trouble. I am 
using the albumen sensitizer. Sometimes it washes away 
entirely on development; then there is much lack of con- 
tact in printing. If I do get a print there is cussedness in 
the etching. Can you help me in any way out of the diffi- 
culty”? Answer.— There is hardly enough information 
here to give an opinion as to the difficulties. Brass is an 
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uncertain metal to engrave on, as diecutters will tell you. 
In the first place, brass is not level on the surface, which 
accounts for the lack of contact in printing. It would be 
better to print it in sunlight in a room far from the window 
where the sunlight enters, so that the rays of the sun will 
go through the negative at perfect right angles, then lack 
of contact will not prevent a sharp print. Brass is what is 
called by engravers a “ greasy ” metal, so the surface must 
be treated with potash to destroy the grease, and further, 
it should be grained with charcoal before sensitizing. Pol- 
ished brass will not do. Enamel is a better sensitizer than 
albumen, for then you can use chlorid of iron to etch with. 
After a good first bite the brass should be rolled up with 
reétching ink, then powdered and carried down by etching 
as if it were a zine plate. But why use brass any way for 
this purpose? Get zinc the same thickness as the brass. It 
will etch much easier, give you a deeper plate at less 
expense and loss of time and answer the purpose of print- 
ing just as well as the brass. 


A NEw Process CAMERA AND STAND.— There was 
recently on exhibition at the F. Wesel Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s New York store a new process camera and stand, 
which is unique in a number of particulars. It is made by 
the Century Camera Company Division of the Eastman 
Kodak Company under patents issued to Mr. Arthur Hatt, 
of Brooklyn. The camera and stand are designed to meet 
all the requirements of two, three and four color work as 
well as commercial and newspaper half-tone negatives, 
direct or indirect. This camera is adapted for making an 
accurate trial test negative to determine the exact screen 
distance. It is also the only camera made in which the 
sereen distance may be adjusted at the top, bottom or sides, 
as may be desired, to keep the screen and negative plate 
parallel. The camera is supplied with a small cone, which 
contains a color-filter holder and a dark slide. This is very 
convenient for making two exposures on one plate through 
different filters for the black negative in four-color work. 
The top of the camera stand is hung on spiral springs 
which take up the vibrations in all directions. The stand 
may be tilted by simply turning a hand-wheel, without the 
risk of upsetting the camera. The camera is made to rest 
on a saddle or sled, which moves with a rack and pinion, 
for fine sizing in focusing. The top of this sled is 
arranged like a turntable so as to enable the operator to 
turn the camera sideways for work with a prism. When 
turned sideways the rack and pinion movement remains 
in the first position so as to be just as available for fine 
focusing as when used without a prism. The camera has 
every appearance of having been designed by a practical 
man. 


PROTECTING FRAME FOR HALF-TONE SCREENS.— Half- 
tone screens are expensive and many attempts have been 
made heretofore to safeguard them against accidental 
breakage and the admission of chemicals between the two 
plates which comprise a screen. The pioneer and unri- 
valed maker of screens, Max Levy, of Philadelphia, has 
just brought out and patented, December 27, 1907, an 
aluminum recessed frame for the protection of screen mar- 
gins. This frame can be added to existing screens at a 
rate of only 20 cents per lineal inch, but no extra charge is 
made for new screens on account of the protective frame. 
Screens of this order are made up of two plates of glass 
having parallel lines ruled thereon. These lines are filled 
with an opaque substance and then the two glass plates are 
cemented together face to face, the lines running at right 
angles to each other, with Canada balsam. A rabbet is 
ground all around the edges of the composite structure, on 
both faces, and an aluminum frame of a thickness slightly 
less than the depth of the rabbet is cemented to the glass, 
thus as effectually sealing the edges as the ruled-line faces 
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have been heretofore protected by being sealed on the inner 
faces of two cemented glass plates. It was of the utmost 
importance that the frame should not project beyond the 
glass faces of the screen, as this would interfere with free 
use of the screen at the smallest distances from the sensi- 
tive plate in the camera. The problem was not as easy as 
the simple and efficiently appearing frame would indicate. 
It was only by perseverance in mastering the problem of 
rabbeting the glass plates, etc., that the solution was finally 
found. It is not generally known that damaged screens can 
be repaired. This is regularly done, and no charge is made 
for cleansing between the glasses and resealing. The cost 
of repolishing the surface is variable because of the con- 
dition they may be in. It approximates about 2 cents per 
square inch of surface polished.— L. L. K. 


THE PLUNGER TYPE OF ETCHING MACHINE.— J. W. T., 
Chicago, writes: “I have been interested in reading in 
THE INLAND PRINTER about the various types of etching 
machines. I want to tell you my practice for several years: 
I am a half-tone finisher, and years ago I hit on the idea of 
using one of those simple wire clamps that dry-plate pho- 
tographers use in developing to hold my copper plates while 
I plunged them up and down in the iron bath. Alongside 
the etching tray I have a pail of water in which I quickly 
plunge the plate and churn it up and down for a few sec- 
onds, as I do while etching. The scheme works well. I see 
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ANOTHER PLUNGER ETCHING MACHINE, 


that one of the patented machines that you have shown 
has this churn principle that I have been using for about 
ten years. Will his patent interfere with my continu- 
ing to use the method, or will my prior use of it inter- 
fere with his patent?” Answer.— Consult a patent lawyer 
about your rights in this matter. There is another inven- 
tion in your line which should be noticed here. It is by 
Bartholemew & Bussy, of England. According to the 
specification it is an apparatus designed to plunge the plate 
to be etched rapidly into the etching fluid, and to remove it 
at once, this sequence of actions being repeated as long as 
power is applied. As seen by the cut the plater is fastened 
face downward to a frame at the extremity of a plunger to 
which an up-and-down motion is communicated by the 
eccentric gearing g. The acid solution is in an enclosed 
chamber, which is closed when the machine is working but 
into which the plates are introduced and removed through 
the doorway k. 


BRITISH PROCESS ENGRAVERS GET TOGETHER.— English 
engravers have at last decided to talk over the question of 
prices and price-cutting so that they may no longer remain 
lean while their customers get fat. The first step toward 


their gaining weight was at the first dinner of The Process 
Engravers’ Association, at which Mr. Carl Hentschel pre- 
sided. He said that it was a proud moment for him when, 
after twenty-nine years’ connection with the process trade, 
he was able to preside over that dinner. Every one admit- 
ted the difficulties of the trade; there were differences of 
opinion as to the causes of these troubles. He was pre- 
pared to say that the process engravers themselves were to 
blame, and that every one of them was in fault. They 
themselves were responsible for the competition and price- 
cutting, and these troubles were based on the suspicion and 
want of confidence which had been the downfall of the 
trade. It was a strange thing that every statement of a 
customer seemed to be believed as gospel, and that the 
engraver who heard terrible stories of his competitor’s 
doings very seldom consulted that competitor, or if he did 
so, usually refused to believe his statements. One of the 
real difficulties was want of an accurate knowledge of the 
real cost of production. He wondered whether anybody in 
the trade really knew what price left a profit in the long 
run under a given set of manufacturing conditions. Price- 
cutting had two objects — first, to keep the staff going; 
second, to keep work from the other fellow. It was a sui- 
cidal policy that could end in nothing but ruin. Mr. G. E. 
Holloway, of the Electrotypers’ Association, told how they 
had gone with expert accountants carefully into the ques- 
tion of actual costs and had been astounded with some of 
the results. Mr. George Benedict’s investigations of the 
cost of the minimum had an important influence on the 
trade. Mr. A. Dargarvel said one trouble with process 
men was that they were too prone to “ knuckle under,” and 
were too often the victims of misrepresentation and 
“bluff”; that he thought many customers regarded photo- 
engravers as having about the spirit of the ordinary door- 
mat. These remarks of Mr. Dargarvel, as well as the senti- 
ments of the other speakers, will be recognized as applying 
to this side of the Atlantic as well as to the other. The 
“ hand-across-the-sea.” is extended to The Process Engra- 
vers’ Association of Great Britain. It is to be hoped they 
will succeed in uplifting the trade and thus benefit them- 
selves and consequently their workmen. 


SPITZERTYPE.— “ Investor,” New York, asks: “I have 
been approached by the promotor of a new method of mak- 
ing printing-plates, which he calls ‘ Spitzertype,’ with the 
idea of my taking an interest in the introduction of the 
process in this country. What is your opinion of the value 
of the results compared with those in present use? I send 
you a package of samples of the work made abroad by this 
method.” Answer.—The results shown are in grain 
instead of regular dots as in the ordinary half-tone process, 
and are equal to if not better than many similar attempts 
at doing the same thing which have gone before. There is 
a method of making relief printing-plates in grain by what 
is called a metzograph screen. It promised well when first 
introduced by giving a change from the mechanical half- 
tone screen effect, but it has not become popular.* It is to 
be feared that the Spitzertype will meet the same recep- 
tion. As pointed out long ago in this department the 
trouble with the grain methods of breaking up the shad- 
ows of a picture by mechanical means is that the accidental 
effects which result in the high lights are never satisfac- 
tory. According to the patent granted to E. Spitzer, of 
Munich, a print is made from an ordinary dry-plate nega- 
tive on a sensitized metal plate. The enamel on the plate is 
not burned in, but powdered asphalt is dusted on and 


*NoTE OF THE EpiToR.— The lack of success with metzograph in the 
hands of some engravers is more a matter of personal equation than any- 
thing else. A blind insistence that will force the use of any given repro- 
ductive medium upon all subjects and for all conditions is the real cause of 
so-called failures. The fault is not in the process but in the operator. 
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melted, after which the etching of the plate begins. The 
procedure is much like that for photogravure, only that a 
negative is used instead of a positive to get the print on 
the metal plate. It occurs to the writer that if, after a 
regular half-tone plate is developed, it was dusted with 
asphalt, the latter melted in and the plate etched, one 
could get an effect much similar to Spitzertype with even 
greater gradation, for one of the criticisms of Spitzertype is 
that the results are too flat. 


To LEARN THE PROPER SCREEN DISTANCE AND EXPo0- 
SURE AT ONE TRIAL.— One of the advantages of Mr. Hatt’s 
camera noticed in another paragraph is the arrangement 
for screen adjustment whereby an accurate test negative 
can be made at one trial. Here is a way the writer would 
suggest to make a test negative with any screen plate- 
holder: When putting the sensitive plate in the holder, 
rest the lower edge of the plate in its proper place but allow 
the upper edge of the plate to rest against the half-tone 
screen. If the sensitive plate is a wet plate it is necessary 
to have a strip of blotter between the wet plate and screen 
to keep them from touching. The wet plate has of course 
been properly drained and its upper edge wiped dry before 
putting in the holder. This will give a wedge-shaped 
screen distance beginning with less than 1-16 inch at the 
top and say 6-16 inch at the bottom. Now for the test 
exposure: The diaphragm will depend of course on the 
fineness of the screen, and might be f-16 for a 100-line 
screen and f-32 for 150 screen. Use for copy a sheet of 
white paper. Draw the slide of the plateholder so that 
only one-fourth of the plate is exposed for, say, one min- 
ute, draw the slide so that one-half the plate is exposed 
for another minute, again draw the slide so that three- 
fourths of the plate is exposed for another minute, and then 
expose the whole plate for still one more minute. Thus 
will you have four exposures on the plate, of one, two, three 
and four minutes, and screen distances ranging from less 
than 1-16 to 6-16 of an inch. On developing the plate it 
may be found which of the exposures'is nearest correct for 
the high lights, and up and down the plate will be found a 
line where the screen distance is correct. To find this 
proper distance it will only be necessary to indicate that 
line of correct distance, put the negative back in the plate- 
holder and measure the space between the correct line of 
distance and the half-tone screen to get the proper distance 
between the sensitive plate and the screen. 


DENATURED ALCOHOL IN COLLODION.— “ Chemist,” Cin- 
cinnati, is among a number who write to this department 
regarding denatured alcohol in collodion. He wants to 
know how he can best make it up for photoengravers’ use. 
The Government prescribes the minimum amount of cot- 
ton and iodid of cadmium than can be used by a manu- 
facturer in sending it out, and he asks if that will be accep- 
table to photographers, who can then calculate the addi- 
tional amount of cotton and iodids and bromids necessary 
to bring the collodion up to their formula. Answer.—In 
former days, when collodion was used in galleries for por- 
trait photography, the photographic stock houses sold a 
negative collodion which was usually superior to the collo- 
dion made by individual photographers. The reason for 
this is that the photographer often kept his iodids and 
bromids for months in the gallery before making them up 
into collodion, and the ether, a most uncertain quantity, was 
also deteriorated before use. Further, it is almost impos- 
sible to weigh out and measure chemicals for a small 
quantity of any compound with the certainty that the 
proportions will be as nearly accurate as when the same 
compound is made up in large bulk. Then the manu- 
facturer has all the chemicals at hand fresh. It would 
seem that the manufacturers should take advantage of the 
present conditions and sell both half-tone and line collodion 
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by the gallon. Several manufacturers are already doing 
it, and with ninety-five per cent alcohol at $2.80 a gallon 
they are selling the negative collodion all prepared at $2.25 
a gallon. Photographers will, of course, protest that no 
ready-made collodion can equal that made up by their own 
pet formula. They will get over this when they find the 
restrictions that are put on the carrying of guncotton by 
express and insurance companies and when they learn 
what a saving of time and money the ready compounded 
collodion will. be. 


How TO INCREASE BUSINESS.— Manager Engraving 
Company, Cincinnati, writes: “In THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
process engraving notes for March you tell how brisk the 
photoengraving business is in New York. Business is cer- 
tainly dull here, and reports from Pittsburg, Columbus and 
other western cities speak of slow times. Has THE INLAND 
PRINTER any suggestion to make that would stir up busi- 
ness in this section?” Answer.— The necessary thing to 
promote business is advertising, and the valuable feature of 
modern advertising is the illustration. This latter the 
photoengraver prepares for others, and it being the per- 
fectly obvious thing to do for himself, particularly during 
dull times, is consequently neglected. It proves the old 
adage that the shoemaker’s children most often go shoeless. 
When the engraver’s name was on his work it was always a 
good advertisement; since this has ceased to be customary 
he needs more positive methods to remind the public that 
he is in business. Here are the few publicity suggestions 
that can be crowded into a brief paragraph: One of the 
cheapest ideas for this purpose is an original but superior 
quality postal card, and yet how few engravers have taken 
advantage of it. An advertisement to hang on the wall the 
year round would be an up-to-date map of the city, with 
the parks printed in green, the water areas in blue, and the 
car lines in red. Another valuable wall advertisement 
might be grouped portraits of the mayor and other public 
officials combined with a calendar. Next in expense comes 
the booklet, small enough to mail in an ordinary envelope. 
Those issued by John Royle & Sons, of Paterson, are models 
of good taste in this line. An artistic booklet circulated by 
the engraver is not only a trade-winner for himself but a 
suggestion to every customer into whose hands it falls to do 
something similar for. his own business. The important 
thing about advertising is that it be intelligently done. The 
preparation of the advertising matter is an art in itself 
and might better be given to one whose business is booklet- 
making to handle it. Frequently his work can be paid for 
in trade. Then there is the pictorial album containing 
specimens of the various kinds of work turned out by an 
engraving house. Such an album, and one that will be 
treasured by those who received it, was the “ Reproductions 
in Three and Four Colors by the Direct Process,” issued by 
the Zeese-Wilkinson Company last year. The blocks for 
this album were loaned by customers of this firm and the 
courtesy was acknowledged under each picture, so there 
was no expense for special blockmaking. John Swain & 
Son, London, issue “ Swain’s Quarterly,” a most expensive 
pictorial appeal for business, reaching prospective custom- 
ers four times a year. Many of the blocks used in this 
“ Quarterly ” are those made for their patrons and to whom 
credit is given. This last represents the most elaborate 
form of business seeker attempted by any photoengraver. 
It should be added in this connection that when work is dull 
is the time the engraver should not only prepare advertising 
matter for himself but look after his stationery. The 
design, color and printing of the business card, envelopes, 
letter-heads and bill-heads should be models in their line, 
and up to date. No inartistic design should be retained 
on account of long use. No photoengraving business is 
yet old enough for pride in its antiquity. 
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POWDERED FELT (223).— “ Please let us know where we 
can get powdered felt for post-card purposes?” Answer.— 


Devoe & Raynolds Company, 176 Randolph street, Chicago, 
can supply you with powdered felt for this purpose. 


Law Book TITLES (247).— “ Please give us the names 
of firms who make law-book titles — the gold skiver titles 
on the back of law books.” Answer.— The Henry O. Shep- 
ard Company, 120-130 Sherman street, Chicago, make law- 
book titles. 


Stock BASEBALL PosTER (227).— “ Kindly give us the 
names of firms making stock baseball posters.” Answer. 
— Central Printing & Engraving Company, 140-146 Mon- 
roe street, Chicago, and R. J. Kittredge & Co., 113 West 
Superior street, Chicago. 


HARDENING STEEL DiEs (229).— “Can you tell us 
where we can obtain information as to hardening steel dies 
for embossing presses and the ingredients used for same? ” 
Answer.— B. Roth Tool Company, 2122 Chouteau avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri, can furnish you with the desired infor- 
mation. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER (260).—“ Kindly give me the 
names of one or two firms in your city handling photo- 
graphic paper.” Answer.— Photographic paper may be 
obtained from Sweet, Wallach & Co., 74 State street, Chi- 
cago, or Earle Photo Paper Company, 6616 Cottage Grove 
avenue, Chicago. 

RUBBER-STAMP OUTFIT (222).— “ Can you tell us where 
we can procure an outfit for making rubber stamps?” 
Answer.— Lowenthal-Wolf Company, Charles and Town- 
send streets, Baltimore, Maryland, and J. F. W. Dorman 
Company, 526 North Calvert street, same city, can supply 
‘you with the outfit you desire. 


MACHINE FOR BORDERING MOURNING STATIONERY (230). 
— “Can you give me the addresses of manufacturers of 
machines for making mourning stationery?” Answer.— 
No successful machine has been made for this purpose. 
The better class of work is done by hand labor, by means 
of a brush and a special, quick-drying ink. 


DiEs FOR CUTTING LABELS (245).—“ Will you please 
send us the address of a firm of whom we can purchase a 
die for cutting labels?” Answer.— Dies for cutting labels 
can be procured from the Tablet & Ticket Company, 70 
West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, and American Finishing 
Company, 113 West Harrison street, Chicago. 


HAND EMBOSSING AND PLATE-PRINTING PRESSES (224). 
—“T would like to get the names and addresses of manu- 
facturers of small hand embossing presses and hand plate- 
printing presses, such as plate card printers use.” Answer. 
—M. M. Kelton’s Son, 175 Elm street, New York city; 
A. R. King Manufacturing Company, Kingston, New York, 
and A. G. Mead, 364 Atlantic avenue, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

ORDER BLANKS (228).— “Can you give us the names 


of firms making a specialty of order blanks?” Answer.— 
A. L. Lilienthal & Co., 269 Dearborn street; T. S. McDon- 
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ald Company, 1032 Tribune building; Shea Smith & Co., 
18-20 Customhouse place; Weiskopf Manifold Company, 
180 Monroe street, and Baker-Vawter Company, Tribune 
building, all of Chicago. 

ENVELOPE-MAKING MACHINES (193).— “ Kindly let me 
have the names and addresses of some manufacturers of 
machines for making envelopes.” Answer.— The follow- 
ing firms manufacture machines for making envelopes: 
Cooley & Trevor Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Con- 
necticut; Lester & Wasley, Norwich, Connecticut; Hopkin- 
son Machine Works, 123 Taylor street, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts; Hobbs Manufacturing Company, Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts; Detroit Mailing Machine Company, Detroit, 
Michigan; Blackhall Manufacturing Company, Buffalo, 
New York. 


PRINTING ON TRACING CLOTH (226).— “ We wish to use 
in our business prints of engraved maps on tracing cloth so 
that we can make blue-prints. We have tried ordinary 
printers’ or job ink, which will not dry but rubs off from the 
smooth surface of the tracing cloth. Do you know of any 
kind of ink we could use for this service?” Answer.— 
Charles Hellmuth & Co., 357 Clark street, Chicago, Illinois, 
supply ink for this purpose, called “ Tracing Cloth Black,” 
which comes in one-pound cans at $2 a pound. Sometimes 
the tracing cloth is printed on the unglazed side; in fact 
many draftsmen prefer to use this side on which to draw, 
as the smooth side does not get soiled so easily when the 
tracing is rolled. 


GLOSS ON SOUVENIR PosTAL CarpDs (261).—‘“ Can you 
tell me how the smooth, glasslike finish is put on souvenir 
postal cards; of what and how is it made?” Answer.— 
This process is highly developed in England and the conti- 
nent, special machinery being used for the purpose. The 
following formula has been suggested by our Department 
of Research: Hard gelatin, one and one-half ounces; 
water, twenty ounces; saturated solution of chrome alum, 
two ounces. Soak the gelatin in the water till it has 
absorbed all the moisture it will. This will take about a 
half hour. Then dissolve with heat, using a hot-water bath, 
and add the alum solution. Filter the product through fine 
muslin, and place it in a dish. Drop the cards gently on 
the surface, then remove them carefully. After the gelatin 
coating has “set ”’ burnish the cards with a photographic 
burnisher. 


COUNTER-SALES Books, LOOSE LEAF CRIMPING MACHIN- 
ERY, WRITING TABLET MACHINES (194) .— “ Will you kindly 
advise us of some manufacturers of counter-sales books, the 
manufacturer of a crimping machine for Joose-leaf work 
and also where can we get a machine for manufacturing 
writing tablets?” Answer.— The following are makers of 
counter-sales books: Merchants Sales Book Company, 7440 
South Chicago avenue, Chicago; Oeder-Thomsen Company, 
152 Lake street, Chicago; Eastern Sales Book Company, 
Glendale, New York; New York Cash Sales Book Com- 
pany, 534 Pearl street, New York. The Latham Machinery 
Company, 197 South Canal street, Chicago, manufactures 
a machine for crimping loose leaves. There is no special 
machine that we know of for making writing tablets other 
than the small tab press used to hold the sheets in position 
while being glued. These can be had of any typefounder. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PASTE (199).—“ Will you kindly tell 
me whether you have knowledge of any better substitute for 
paste in the mounting of straw and wood-pulp boards, 
which is any help in getting over the difficulty often expe- 
rienced by the boards warping?” Answer.— We know of 
no medium better suited for mounting boards than paste. 
In the United States all board mounting is done at the 
mills, where the sheets are pasted in rolling and drawn 
over air-blasts by conveyors. The sheets are then pressed 
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in hydraulic presses, and at last run through hot rollers. 
The last operation takes out what warping there may be 
after pressing. For further inquiry on this subject we 
refer you to The M. D. Knowlton Company, 29 Elizabeth 
street, Rochester, New York. This firm are makers of all 
kinds of machinery for mills and paper box manufacturers, 
and could probably give you what experience they have 
along that line. They also have an agency at 23 Goswell 
Road, London. 


GOLD LETTERING ON CLOTH BINDING (225).— “ We are 
getting out some books covered with dark-green cloth, the 
title of which is to be in gold, and we are having trouble in 
getting the gold on it. We tried bronze, but it rubs off and 
does not have the desired finished appearance. It is not an 
expensive book, and we can not spend much time on the 
title.’ Answer.— The gold is stamped on before the bind- 
ing is put on. The stamping is done with a heavy shell 
electrotype mounted on a metal base. This is cemented to 
an iron plate, which is secured in a hot embossing press. 
If the cost of the gold is too great — about 1% cents a leaf 
three inches square, you might use composition, which 
looks almost as well as gold while new, but tarnishes con- 
siderably after exposure to the light for any length of time. 
Composition leaf costs less than % cent a sheet the same 
size as the gold leaf. In addition to the heat necessary for 
such work, the cloth must be sized with an albumen solu- 
tion consisting of egg albumen dissolved in three quarters 
its bulk of water. This mixture must be sponged over the 
cloth surface to be lettered before the leaf is laid on. 


PERCENTAGE OF WASTE ON PAPER STOCK (210).—-“ We 
would like you to give us your opinion as to what the proper 
waste should be for printing, binding and the mill waste on 
stock supplied by a customer for whom we run a 39 by 55 
super on,the basis of a thirty-two pound, the stock coming 
to us not cased or trimmed, but in solid frames only, the 
edges being more or less rough. We use it in making a 
catalogue running 350 to 450 pages. This is a large and 
also a very thin sheet, which would make the waste greater 
than if of a fifty-pound basis.” Answer.—On a sheet as 
large as you state, thirty-two pounds to the ream, at least 
five per cent wastage would be required when supplied in 
soft rolls or bundles. If supplied in cases, we think three 
per cent would be ample. . Our ordinary allowance for 
wastage on the average weight of enameled paper is two 
per cent. The five-per-cent basis is of course approximate, 
and is perhaps lower than should be allowed. The proper 
solution of the problem would be the casing of the paper of 
this character, thus protecting the edges and preventing 
the reams from doubling and creasing. The cost of casing 
in this market is only 10 cents a hundred additional to the 
soft fold or bundle. 


TRANSFERRING PRINTS TO GLASS, WooD OR PAPER 
(246) — “ Can you give me a recipe for a varnish that can 
be used to transfer prints, newspaper cuts, etc., to glass or 
wood?” Answer. To transfer pictures from paper to 
wood: Soak the print in a saturated solution of alcohol 
and white caustic potash to soften the ink, and then trans- 
fer to the block under roller pressure. This is used when 
the subject is to be reéngraved. To transfer prints to 
glass: First coat the glass with dammar varnish, or Canada 
balsam, mixed with an equal volume of oil of turpentine, 
and let it dry until it is very sticky, which takes a half day 
or more. The printed paper to be transferred should be 
well soaked in soft water and laid carefully on the pre- 
pared glass, after removing surplus water with blotting- 
paper pressed upon it, so that no air bubbles or drops of 
water are seen underneath. This should dry a whole day 
before it is touched. Then, with wetted fingers begin to 
rub off the paper at the back. If this be skilfully done, 
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nearly all the paper can be removed, leaving only the ink 
upon the varnish. When the paper has been removed, 
another coat of varnish will serve to make the whole trans- 
parent. To transfer engravings to white paper: Place 
the engraving for a few seconds over the vapor of iodin. 
Dip a sheet of white paper the size of your engraving into 
a weak solution of starch, and when dry, dip it into a weak 
solution of oil of vitriol. When again dry, lay the sheet of 
white paper upon the engraving, and place both under a 
press for a minute or two. The engraving will be found 
reproduced in all its delicacy and finish. 

GALLEYS AND TYPE (205).—I. G., Novanus, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania: ‘“ Noticing the very intelligent and 
ready manner in which you answer the queries of wisdom- 
seeking correspondents, I am emboldened to hand you out a 
couple. I have been steadily employed in various branches 
for about fifty-two years, but have recently confronted a 
proposition way beyond my ability to comprehend. First 
— Will you kindly inform me why certain typefounders 
make their galleys 9-16 of an inch high and their spaces, 
quads, leads, furniture, etc., only 10-16 of an inch high, 
leaving only 1-16 of an inch on which to wind the page 
cord? Any page cord worthy the name will take up that 
fraction of an inch with the first lap, so that no matter how 
frail your page may be you must move it away from the 
sides of the galley before you can take a second lap; or if 
you try a second lap before moving it, the chances are ten 
to one your page will ‘ buckle.’ Second — why do certain 
typefounders sharpen the tops of their spaces, so that if 
you are not careful to set them with the nicks down, 
every blessed little space in the top and bottom lines will 
fall over unless you soak them with water? With all your 
wisdom you may not be able to answer these two questions, 
but I will think none the less of you if you can’t, for I don’t 
believe the founders themselves can give a reason for it. 
But if you can’t, will you kindly pass them on? From a 
spiritual viewpoint it is important that I should know. I 
parted company with verbal profanity a good many years 
ago, but if the recording angel keeps a record of uncussed 
cuss words I am it for the eternal tropics, and all owing to 
a wrong-font typefounder.” Answer.—All brass galleys 
have side walls about one-half an inch in height, and all 
quads, spaces, leads and slugs which we have examined are 
at least three-quarters‘*of an inch in height. This allows 
about a quarter of an inch for string. The old-time wooden 
galley with side walls lined with brass were higher. The 
pointed spaces complained of are a real nuisance, but this 
will disappear, as more and more printers are now making 
their own type. 





HARMSWORTH’S IDEAS OF PAPERS. 

Lord Northcliffe (Harmsworth of London Daily Mail 
and other publications) is thus quoted: 

“T believe in hard work, but hard work is not enough. 
I believe in travel. I believe that half the journalistic 
notions of what the public wants to read are wrong. I 
believe that the public is a far better critic than is usually 
imagined. I believe the public does not care one iota about 
size; if anything, a small journal is preferred. I believe 
that price has very little to do with the success of a pub- 
lication. I believe that the attractions of illustrated jour- 
nalism are enormously overrated. I believe the value of 
colored illustrations is grossly exaggerated. I believe party 
journalism to be practically dead. I believe in indepen- 
dence.” 





THE self-sufficient man is invariably a self-limited man.. 
He has ceased to grow, and is on the downward road.. 
Printers who know it all are preparing themselves for: 
the retired list. 
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JAMES LYNCH, father of President James M. Lynch, of 
the Typographical Union, died at Syracuse, New York, on 
Tuesday, May 12, after an illness of two months. Deceased 
was born in Ireland seventy-three years ago, and came to 
this country with his parents when a boy. He had been 
a resident of Syracuse for twenty-six years. Besides Presi- 
dent Lynch, a widow and a daughter survive him. 


THE death is announced of Mr. John Millikan, formerly 
editor of the Crown Point (Ind.) Register, at his home in 
that city, after a brief illness. Mr. Millikan was born in 
Delaware county, Ohio, ninety-four years ago, and at the 
age of twelve became an apprentice in the printing trade, 
with which he was associated throughout his long and 
useful career. He was one of the few printers of the early 
days who knew the business thoroughly, from the manufac- 
ture of ink to the making of rollers. In 1880, after having 
been identified with numerous newspaper and publishing 
enterprises, he bought the Crown Point Register, forming a 
partnership with Frank S. Bedell, the business passing into 
the hands of S. B. Day eleven years later. Mr. Millikan 
enjoyed the confidence and esteem of a large circle of 
friends. He was probably the oldest member of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows in Indiana. 


THOMAS J. SULLIVAN, director of the Bureau of Engra- 
ving and Printing, died in Washington, D. C., on May 4. 
His death was due to pneumonia. Mr. Sullivan was born 
in the District of Columbia in 1847, and entered the service 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing December 1, 
1869, as an expert in accounts. He was made principal 
accountant in October, 1872, and assistant chief of the 
Bureau in March, 1882. The title of the office being changed 
in 1896, he was reappointed assistant director of the 
Bureau July 1 of that year, and director in April, 1906. 
Upon entering the service Mr. Sullivan devoted himself to 
the systematizing of the methods and forms in use in the 
Bureau and formulated rules and regulations to prevent 
the loss to the employees and the Government of the valu- 
able securities handled in the Bureau. He was a consistent 
advocate of a firm enforcement of these regulations and of 
the transaction of the business of the Bureau on thorough 
business principles. 


From the far-off Philippines comes a neatly printed 
“Tribute of affection of the American craftsmen instruc- 
tors of the Bureau of Printing to the memory of Edwin C. 
Jones, late assistant director of printing of the government 
of the Philippine Islands.” The appreciation of this popu- 
lar craftsman is couched in the following phrase: 


The Creator, in his infinite wisdom, has severed from earthly ties a 
loved friend and esteemed coworker in the person of Edwin C. Jones. In 
our hearts he filled a place which no other can usurp. He was the confi- 
dant of an abiding trust and a wealth of love and friendship that can not 
be measured by mere words. United in our grief, in sorrowing community 
of spirit, we pay this inadequate tribute to his memory: 

WHEREAS, The American craftsmen instructors of the Bureau of Printing 
have heard with profound sorrow of the death of Edwin C. Jones at Long 
Beach, California, on April 7, 1908; and 

Wuereas, We realize that, individually and collectively, a stanch friend 
and considerate chief has been lost to us; one to whom no task was too 
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onerous, no duty more of a pleasure, if his performance of it would advance 
the interest of a friend and fellow-laborer; one who, despite daily untold 
suffering, at all times presented a cheerful exterior, proffered kindly words, 
and extended a helping hand to the needy; and 

WHEREAS, Our sympathy and condolence go out to his bereaved family, 
a beloved wife and son and daughter, whom we all had the great privilege 
to know in their home life, and in whose grief our own is mingled with 
a kindred feeling of personal loss, the expression of which we trust will 
help to assuage their terrible sorrow in this the darkest hour of their earthly 
existence: Now, therefore, 

Resolved, That in the death of Edwin C. Jones, late Assistant Director 
of Printing, the craftsmen instructors of the Bureau of Printing have lost 
an able, kind, and considerate chief and each of us a trusted and valued 
friend. 

Resolved further, That these resolutions be suitably engrossed or printed, 
one copy of the same to be sent to the family of the deceased and one copy 
to be framed and kept in the Office of the Director of Printing as a lasting 
tribute to his memory. 

Manila, Philippine Islands, April 8, 1908. 


THE death is announced on April 29 after an illness of 
two and a half months of Ashland J. Beckler, one of the 
best-known pressmen and ink salesmen in the West. Mr. 
Beckler was born in Newark, Ohio, in 1851, and learned the 
business of a pressman with the Rand-McNally Company 
of Chicago, and held many important positions, among 
them that of superintendent of the pressrooms of Poole 





ASHLAND J. BECKLER. 


Brothers, the railway printers, of Chicago. He was for 
fourteen years a salesman for the George H. Morrill Com- 
pany, and for seven years and up to the time of his death, 
salesman with Philip Ruxton incorporated, Chicago branch. 
His long experience on the road and his agreeable person- 
ality gained him many friends. Mr. Beckler leaves a mar- 
ried daughter with whom he made his home. The burial 
took place at Rosehill Cemetery, Chicago, on May 1. 





THE I. T. U. Commission on Supplemental Trade Edu- 
cation have enrolled 175 students in the printing course in 
the last three months. 
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‘| Grade Dotes | 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing 
and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items 
for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the 
month. 

















AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASssOcIATION.— President, Herman 
Ridder, New York Staats-Zeitung; Vice-President, Medill McCormick, Chi- 
cago Tribune; Secretary, Elbert H. Baker, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Treas- 
urer, W. J. Pattison, New York Evening Post; Manager, Lincoln B. 
Palmer, World building, New York city; Chairman Special Standing Com- 
mittee, H. N. Kellogg, Tribune building, Chicago, Il. 

CANADIAN Press AssocraTion.— President, D. Williams, Bulletin, Col- 
lingwood, Ont.; First Vice-President, L. S. Channell, Record, Sherbrooke, 
P. Second Vice-President, J. F. Mackay, Globe, Toronto, Ont.; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, J. R. Bone, Star, Toronto, Ont.; Assistant Secretary, A. E. 
Bradwin, Reformer, Galt, Ont. 

NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED StTatTEs.— President, 
Henry Branson Varner, Dispatch, Lexington, N. C.; First Vice-President, 
Will H. Hayes, Bulletin, Brownwood, Tex.; Second Vice-President, A. Nevin 
Pomeroy, Franklin Repository, Chambersburg, Pa.; Third Vice-President, 
R. E. Dowdell, Advocate, Artesian, S. D.; Corresponding Secretary, William 
F. Parrott, Reporter, Waterloo, lowa; Recording Secretary, J. W. Cockrum, 
Journal, Oakland City, Ind.; Treasurer, William A. Steel, Nome Daily News, 
Seattle, Wash. 

FEDERATION OF TRADE PREss ASsociaTions.— President, J. Newton Nind, 
Furniture Journal, Chicago, Ill.; Vice-President, Henry G. Lord, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass.; Secretary and Treasurer, Emerson P. Harris, 
Selling Magazine, New York city; Executive Committee, David Williams, 
David Williams Company, New York; W. H. Taylor, Taylor Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; ©. K. Reifsnider, Midland Publishing Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.; W. S. Jones, Minneapolis, Minn. 

UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA.— President, E. Lawrence Fell, Phila- 
delphi, Pa.; Vice-President, Wilson H. Lee, New Haven, Conn.; Treasurer, 
‘Thomas E. Donnelley, Chicago, Ill. ; Secretary, John MacIntyre, Union Square, 
New York city. 

PRINTERS’ LEAGUE OF AMERICA (New York Branch).— President, Charles 
Francis; Vice-President, Henry W. Cherouny; Recording Secretary, William 
H. Van Wart; Treasurer, B. Peele Willett; Corresponding Secretary, D. W. 
Gregory, Room 2, 75 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTOENGRAVERS.— President, H. C. C. 
Stiles, Maurice Joyce Engraving Company, Washington, D. C.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, F. Beygeh, Beygeh Engraving Company, Minneapolis, Minn. ; Secretary, 
James W. Doran, ©. J. Peters & Co., Boston, Mass.; Treasurer, John C. 
Bragdon, John C. Bragdon Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNnrion.— President, James M. Lynch, 
Newton Claypool building, Indianapolis, Ind.; First Vice-President, J. W. 
Hays, Newton Claypool building, Indianapolis, Ind.; Second Vice-President, 
Hugo Miller, Newton-Claypool building, Indianapolis, Ind.; Third Vice- 
President, Daniel L. Corcoran, 97 Cornelia street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, J. W. Bramwood, Newton Claypool building, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN’S AND ASSISTANTS’ UNIoN.— Presi- 
dent, George L. Berry, Rooms 702-705, Lyric Theater building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; First Vice-President, William L. Murphy, Butte, Mont.; Second Vice- 
President, John G. Warrington, St. Louis, Mo.; Third Vice-President, Peter 
J. Breen, New York, N. Y.; Secretary-Treasurer, Patrick J. McMullen, 
Rooms 702-705, Lyrie Theater building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BooKBINDERS.— President and General 
Organizer, Robert Glockling, 132 Nassau street, New York; First Vice- 
President, Henry S. Keffer, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Second Vice-President, Mrs. 
Annie McKee, Philadelphia, Pa.; Third Vice-President, Julius C. Otto, 
Detroit, Mich.; General Secretary, James W. Dougherty, 132 Nassau street, 
New York; Treasurer, J. A. B. Espey, 919 Westminster street, Washington, 
D. C.; Statistician, George E. Maas, 3543 North Fremont avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

INTERNATIONAL PHOTOENGRAVERS’ UNION OF NoRTH AMERICA.— President, 
Matthew Woll, 6216 May street, Chicago, Ill.; First Vice-President, Louis 
A. Schwartz, 52 West Rockland street, Station G, Philadelphia, Pa.; Second 
Vice-President, Andrew J. Gallagher, 416 Oak street, San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Third Vice-President, Edward J. Shumaker, 49 Maple avenue, 31st Ward, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer, H. E. Gudbrandsen, 2830 14th avenue, 
South Minneapolis, Minn. 

INTERNATIONAL STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ UNION.— President, 
James J. Freel, 1839 Eighty-fifth street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Vice-President, 
J. Fremont Frey, care News, Indianapolis, Ind.; Executive Board, the fore- 
going, and August D. Robrahn, Chicago, Ill.; M. J. Shea, Washington, D. 
C.; George W. Williams, Boston, Mass. 

Suow Printers’ AssocraTion.— President, Charles W. Jordan, Chicago, 
president of the Central Show Printing and Engraving Company; Vice- 
President, James Hennegan, Cincinnati; Treasurer, H. J. Anderson, Cin- 
cinnati; Secretary, Clarence E. Runey, Cincinnati. 

NATIONAL Paper TRADE AssocraTion.— President, W. F. McQuillen, 
Boston, Mass.; First Vice-President, E. U. Kimbark, Chicago; Second 
Vice-President, John Leslie, Minneapolis; Secretary, T. F. Smith, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Treasurer, E. E. Wright, New York city. 

BrotHERHOOD OF Woop ENGRAvERS No. 1.— President, William Blandan, 
49 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill. ; Vice-President, Paul Rau; Recording Secre- 
tary, Otto Kuhm; Financial Secretary, Fred Kemmerling; Treasurer, Al 
Feiss; Sergeant-at-Arms, Harry Stuart. 
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PuBLic PRINTER HAS ARRIVED.— Mr. Leech sailed from 
Hongkong on May 2, and has reached San Francisco. It is 
said he will tarry at his parents’ home in Bloomington, IIli- 
nois, to rest, and may not take charge at Washington till 
toward the end of June. 

BoOOKBINDERS’ CONVENTION.— The convention of the 


International Brotherhood of Bookbinders will be held at 


Cincinnati during the week of June 8. The eight-hour 
strike and its results will be among the “burning ques- 
tions ” discussed, and industrial education will receive some 
attention. 

BINDING SENT TO ENGLAND.— Efforts have been made 
through a complaint to Comptroller Metz, of New York 
city, by the Bookbinders’ Union to prevent the binding of 
books for the New York Public Library by firms in Eng- 
land. The city officials in their reply to the complaint said 
that the Public Library was controlled by a private cor- 
poration which had a contract with a firm in Bath, England, 
and that therefore the city had no power in the matter.— 
Printing Trade News. 

A CHICAGO PRINTERS’ STAG.— More than a thousand 
persons attended the first annual stag and entertainment 
of the Chicago Typo Athletic Association at Brand’s Hall 
on Saturday evening, May 16. The program was lengthy, 
including short talks, vaudeville turns and athletic exhibi- 
tions, and there was “ something doing ” from 8:30 P.M. to 
4 a.M. The object of the association is the promotion of 
athletic sports among the members of Chicago Typograph- 
ical Union, and the proceeds of the entertainment will be 
devoted to equipping a team to represent Chicago at the 
printers’ baseball tournament to be held at New York next 
fall. 

CORPORATION GUILTY OF CRIMINAL LIBEL.— For the first 
time in the history of New York city courts, a corporation 
was last week convicted on a charge of criminal libel, and a 
fine imposed. The corporation is the American Protective 
Tariff League, which controls a periodical known as the 
American Economist. In the issue of this paper of April 7, 
1905, there appeared a paragraph charging that George 
Bergfeldt, importer of pottery, “controlled the consular 
service and the entry division of the custom house by 
manipulation, threats, and intimidation.” He sued the 
league on a charge of criminal libel, and it was convicted 
in Part IV, General Sessions. Judge Swann imposed a fine 
of $500.— The Editor and Publisher. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION Opposes BoycorTT.— Petty labor 
politicians have received a heart-thrust in the town of 
Richmond, California. Some of the schemers ordered the 
central labor council to declare a certain paper hostile to 
organized labor and withdrew its support from the paper in 
question. Now comes the typographical union, however, 
which always stands on its own bottom and asks dictation 
from no other organization, and scores the action of the 
central council and characterizes that body’s attitude as 
being hostile to free speech and an attempt to promote petty 
politics. That is another feather in the cap of the typo- 
graphical union, and helps show why it is to-day consid- 
ered one of the fairest and ablest bodies in the ranks of 
organized labor.— Reno (Nev.) Gazette. 

A CANADIAN VIEW OF FREE Woop-PULP.— Is the Cana- 
dian point of view considered by those who advocate the 
reduction of American duty on wood-pulp from this coun- 
try? Our people are unanimously opposed to letting whole- 
sale marauders destroy our valuable forests in whatever 
way they like. The fact is that exploiters have denuded the 
United States of its pulp-wood, shamelessly and wastefully; 
and they now want to clean out Canada. Both Governments 
spend enormous sums on their forest preserves, the main 
idea being to preach afforestation and conserve the timber 
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tracts against rapid destruction. The exportation of pulp 
logs to the States became such a dangerous abuse some 
years ago that the Federal Government imposed an export 
tax; and if the tariff is lowered, Americans will find that 
the tax will be raised correspondingly, so that the manu- 
facture of paper in Canada will be encouraged and pro- 
tected. So will the unjust high tariff come home to roost.— 
Ed. Stephenson, in Typographical Journal. 


DEVELOPING A CREDIT SYSTEM.— The credit committee 
of the Ben Franklin Club, of Chicago, is endeavoring to 
shed light on the best method of obtaining a line on the 
credit of prospective customers. The preliminary move is 
of course to obtain data, and members of the club are asked 
to fill out a blank on which the following queries are pro- 
pounded: “Are you a subscriber to Dun’s or Bradstreet’s? 
Are you a subscriber to any other commercial agency (if 
so, give name)? Is the service of such agency satisfactory? 
In giving credit, which do you value most — reports and 
statements or the experience of others in your line? Do you 
believe in an exchange of experiences on a fair and confi- 
dential basis? Are you willing to give your experience with 
any customer in exchange for the experience of all the other 
members of this club, it being understood your name will be 
kept confidential? Are you using our present system of 
reporting experiences with customers? What objections 
have you to the reporting system? Do you favor the addi- 
tion of a collection system by the club? Do you give your 
collections to an agency or to a lawyer (if an agency, give 
name)? What does such service cost you? Are you satis- 
fied with the results of such agency or lawyer? Have you 
any suggestions to offer? ” 


ONE EFFECT OF CANADIAN POSTAL RATES.— So far as 
influencing Canadians to purchase British publications is 
concerned, the Canadian postal authorities seem to have 
achieved a measure of success. Recently the British 
Postmaster-General stated in the House of Commons: “I 
am glad to say that the Canadian magazine post instituted 
last May is fully realizing the objects for which it was 
instituted. It has led to a very great increase in the num- 
ber of British magazines and periodicals sent from the 
United Kingdom to Canada. It is estimated that the num- 
ber of British publications sent to the Dominion each week 
is now one hundred and seventy thousand, which is at the 
rate of nearly nine millions per annum. Of this number it 
is estimated that one hundred and fifteen thousand per 
week, equivalent to nearly six millions per annum, repre- 
sent the addition to the number due to the magazine post. 
The number of packets sent by the new post has shown a 
steady and continuous increase, and I am moreover 
informed, on good authority, that the increase has been 
greatest in the case of magazines of high class. This is, I 
think, not the least satisfactory feature of the new post.” 
Which may all be, but why should the people permit a Gov- 
ernment to so arrange postal rates that there will be dis- 
crimination against what members of the Government may 
regard as “the best kind of reading matter?” In obe- 
dience to the natural laws that influence or govern them, 
Canadian artisans and mechanics flock to the United States 
in order to earn a living. They do not go to Great Britain 
in any appreciable numbers. Would His Majesty’s Post- 
master-General hold it to be preferable that they read the 
trade journals of Great Britain, that has nothing to offer 
them as workers, or those of the United States, to which 
they may wish to migrate, and with whose workers they 
are in some sort of competition, even if they remain at 
home? 

MAyY MEETING OF NEW YORK PRINTERS’ LEAGUE.—There 
was a large attendance and telephonic excuses from many 
who were prevented from being present at the May meeting 
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of the New York branch of the Printers’ League. The 
treasurer’s report showed the branch to be enjoying the best 
financial health of its career, which was taken to indicate 
that the membership has begun to appreciate the amount 
of work being done by the League. What at one time 
seemed an interminable squabble with the pressfeeders was 
brought up by President Francis. He said the local union 
had, by persisting in its exasperating dilatory tactics, com- 
pelled complaint being made to the officers of the Interna- 
tional Union, which resulted in the feeders being required 
to submit the differences existing between them and the 
League to an arbitrator. Mr. Francis reported that the 
parties had agreed on Mr. Murphy, president of New York 
Typographical Union, as umpire, and the matter is now in 
his hands. Mr. Maune, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, reported that it had settled a large number of petty 
disputes between employers and employees; that many 
rulings and interpretations of clauses in contracts had been 
given in such a manner as to preclude the possibility of fur- 
ther misunderstandings. Pending the establishment of the 
court of honor, the executive committee, is, in addition to 
making warfare on the strike and lockout, keeping in touch 
with the trade and promoting the League’s interests gen- 
erally. Its observations led it to express gratification that 
cordial relationships exist between League offices when in 
competition and regret that employers not connected with 
the League were in their everyday transactions following 
the policy of “ dog eat dog,” which resulted in many cus- 
tomers getting their printing for less than cost. The com- 
mittee reported that while the Newark branch had not dis- 
played much enthusiasm, the news from Providence indi- 
cated earnestness and determination. President Francis 
is to visit Baltimore in response to the request of employers 
who have become interested in the movement. The requests 
for literature concerning the League shows a gratifying 
and growing interest in the work. President Francis 
reported progress on behalf of the labor-bureau which the 
branch has established. This bureau is a clearing-house 
for employers who desire qualified assistants and who do 
not care to have it known broadcast that they are looking 
for this or that man or wish to interview a hundred people 
before getting just the right one. The League’s bureau 
thoroughly investigates applicants and when application is 
made to fill any particular position the bureau knows the 
right man and brings him in touch with the employer. 
There is no fee of any kind charged and, like all of the 
other movements of the League, this looks to the betterment 
of conditions for the wage-earner. There was discussion 
about the establishment of an employers’ court of honor, 
which is designed to settle disputes between employers and 
employees and employers and customers or supply men on 
an equitable basis, thereby obviating hurtful misunder- 
standings and costly litigations. Positive action was not 
taken, but the matter was made a special order of business 
for the June meeting. The final subject discussed was the 
amount of business leaving New York through the agency 
of commission men. This practice is a serious menace to 
the trade. It was stated that active members of the various 
unions appreciated the danger that lurked in the sys- 
tem. To meet this condition those interested are discussing 
the feasibility of granting concessions to League houses 
whereby more of this work can be kept in New York. The 
opinion was expressed that in this, as in other matters, the 
obstacle to greater progress on the part of the League in its 
admittedly meritorious efforts was the indifference and lack 
of interest of non-member employers. The experience of 
the League shows that even in the great metropolis there is 
much trade pride and patriotism in the unions which is 
quickly made manifest when appealed to in the proper 
spirit. 
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FAREWELL PRESENTATION.—A pleasing incident oc- 
curred recently among members of the staff of the J. W. 
Butler Paper Company, when Mr. Raymond E. Parker was 
made the recipient of resolutions of regret by his associates 
on his resignation from that company, with which he has 
been connected for eighteen years, to become the western 
representative of the New York & Pennsylvania Company, 
manufacturers of book papers, with offices in the Tribune 
building, Chicago. As a further mark of the esteem in 
which he was held, Mr. Parker was presented with a pair 
of handsome diamond-set sleeve buttons. 


PROMINENT EMPLOYER OPPOSED TO OPEN SHOP.— 
Marcus M. Marks, president of the National Association of 
Clothing Manufacturers, and chairman of the conciliation 
committee of the National Civic Federation, in a recent 
address surprised his hearers by taking a decided stand 
against the open shop, holding that it was uneconomic, and 
declared: “Union men, in trouble between capital and 
labor, have shown more consideration than the employers. 
Union men — in fact, all laboring men — should receive 
far more than a living wage. The best way to get work out 
of men is to treat them as men, not as beasts.” He also said 
that the restriction of output as practiced by some unions 
is pernicious, as it is distinctly prejudicial to the best 
workmanship. 


New HEAD OF BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING.— 
Joseph E. Ralph has been appointed director of the bureau, 
the vacancy being due to the death of Mr. Thomas J. 
Sullivan. On the retirement of Capt. William H. Meredith 
in 1906 Mr. Ralph was appointed assistant director, the 
position he held at the time of his promotion. It is said of 
the appointment that it gives satisfaction, as Mr. Ralph 
is familiar with the work of the bureau, and, though 
extremely efficient, is popular with the employees. The new 
director was born in Allegheny City, Pennsylvania, on 
August 22, 1863, but spent the major portion of his boy- 
hood days in Joliet, Illinois. There he entered the machine 
shops of a large steel mill, and in time became secretary of 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers. 
He moved still nearer the center of the stage when he 
became secretary of the Protective Tariff League of Amer- 
ica, being an active supporter of the iron and tin schedules 
which were included in the famous so-called McKinley bill. 
He held several Government positions until 1897, when he 
was made custodian of dies and rolls in the. bureau of which 
he is now the chief. 


PRINTING INK IN AUSTRALIA.—F. T. Wimble & Co., 
Limited, of Sydney, Australia, who are manufacturers and 
dealers in “ everything for the printer,” take serious excep- 
tion to a statement made in the Australian Notes in THE 
INLAND PRINTER for November, 1907. Our correspondent 
said: “And our printers complain that it (the proposed 
customs duty) looks like an effort on the part of the Com- 
monwealth to force them into using the vilest inks pro- 
curable. There are printing-ink factories of a small char- 
acter both in Melbourne and Sydney, and if the present 
high duty does not stimulate the production of the Aus- 
tralian-made article, well, then, nothing ever will.” 
Wimble & Company take it for granted that the alleged 
complaint of the printers is merely the assertion of our cor- 
respondent, and sees in that assertion a direct attack upon 
the inks of Wimble & Company. Through the courtesy of 
Mr. Fred T. Wimble, managing director, we have received 
a large number of specimen books showing the inks manu- 
factured by the company, and they indicate that the Aus- 
tralian printer is as well served by the home manufacturer 
as any printer could desire. In all questions regarding the 
tariff there are a great many assertions made which must 
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be taken in a Pickwickian sense, and judging from the 
specimens submitted by Wimble & Co. the complaint of the 
Australian printers must be regarded as having been made 
for effect rather than because of an actual grievance. 


LYNCH AND BRAMWOOD RE-ELECTED.— The biennial 
election of officers of the International Typographical 
Union was held on May 20, and resulted in an “ administra- 
tion” victory. H. S. Hudspeth, of New Orleans, opposed 
President Lynch, W. N. P. Reed, of New York, contested 
with Vice-President Hays, and Thomas F. Crowley, of Cin- 
cinnati, tried to wrest the keys of the strong-box from 
Secretary-Treasurer Bramwood. The friends of the candi- 
dates showed their belief in printers’ ink by issuing a flood 
of circulars, in which the vocabulary of denunciation and 
commendation was exhausted. The labor press was also 
excited about the election, for it is the way of the intense 
laborite to take himseif very seriously. Apart from the 
issues born of personal prejudices or dislikes, the main 
objection urged against the administration was that it is 
extravagant in its business methods and the- members of it 
have held office too many years. It is noticeable that though 
more than $5,000,000 was collected and disbursed there was 
no mention of dishonesty in the heated controversy. Mem- 
bers of the board of trustees of the Union Printers’ Home 
and delegates to the American Federation of Labor were 
also chosen. Many local unions held elections on the same 
day. 


PRESSMEN’S CONVENTION.— The annual meeting of the 
International Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union 
of North America will be held at Mobile, Alabama, on June 
15 and is expected to last throughout the week. Until a 
month or so ago, it was expected the chief item of interest 
would be the grilling of President Berry and his official 
family, but from the showing made by the officers in their 
reports it does not appear that there will be an unusual 
amount of administration-baiting. The board of directors 
recommends a continuation of present efforts to secure a 
universal establishment of the eight-hour workday. It 
declares that ninety per cent of the membership are either 
enjoying the shorter workday or working under agree- 
ments which provide for its institution within the next six 
months, and that one thousand one hundred members were 
on strike on May 1. A delicate question for the delegates 
to handle will be the demand of the web pressmen for legis- 
lative autonomy. It is said this move has not been as pro- 
ductive of as much acrimony and hard feeling as usually 
accompanies such departures in Jabor circles. There seems 
to be a disposition on the part of the flatbed men to agree 
to the demand if feasible codperation can be secured and 
the probability of intertrade squabbles is guarded against. 
The status of the American Pressman, the official organ of 
the union, has also to be determined. Heretofore that pub- 
lication has been issued by individuals operating under an 
agreement with the union, whereby the latter received a 
percentage of the receipts, and the publisher was pledged to 
uphold the policies of the organization. An incident of the 
eight-hour struggle was the abrogation of that arrange- 
ment and the publication of the paper by the board of direc- 
tors, which appointed Frank Pampusch editor. It will be 
for the convention to say whether the present arrangement 
shall or shall not be made permanent. The consensus of 
opinion in and out of the union seems to be that the Press- 
man has been vastly improved since the change, but noth- 
ing is publicly known as yet concerning the financial success 
of the new management. As the capsheaf to the perform- 
ance of the administration, it reports an increase of one 
thousand four hundred members during the stormiest year 
in the history of the organization. 
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This department is exclusively for paid busi s ce- 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of print- 
ers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 











J. M. Huser, manufacturer of printing-inks, dry colors 
and varnishes, has removed to 150 Worth street and 3, 4, 5 
and 6 Mission place, New York. 





C. W. Moore, formerly New York manager for Golding 
Manufacturing Company and Tubbs Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has entered the firm of Andrew-Marsh Manufactur- 
ing Company. This concern is to be the New York agent 
for Golding Manufacturing Company, Miller Saw-Trimmer 
Company, Tubbs Manufacturing Company and Western 
Type Foundry, and will also carry the Simplex Roller 
Washer and A. F. Wanner & Co.’s line of machinery and 
specialties for printers. The Andrew-Marsh Manufactur- 
ing Company will now supply everything for the printer at 
their capacious storerooms, 540 Pearl street, New York 
city. 





A NEW HIGH-SPEED GOSS PERFECTING PRESS. 

The Goss Printing Press Company of Chicago have in 
operation in the offices of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Times- 
Star, three of their recently patented high-speed sextuple 
presses, which the makers guarantee to have fifty per cent 
greater running speed than any perfecting press ever 
manufactured. The machine is of entirely new design, 
embodying many valuable improvements. Each press will 
print and deliver seventy-five thousand copies of 4, 6, 8, 10 
or 12 page papers an hour, the folding being done by 
entirely new and ingenious mechanical movements. The 
screws of the large ink fountains can be adjusted their 
entire length by a small keyboard located at the end of the 
fountain, while the roller sockets are self-locking and self 
set-off. The Goss Company say that they have a large 
number of orders for these new presses, a full description 
and illustration of which appears in the advertisement on 
page 477 of this issue. 





SALE OF RIGHTS TO RIBBON-FACE TYPE. 


The American Type Founders Company have pur- 
chased, from Waldo D. Hallett, the patent rights to the 
Ribbon-face Typewriter Type, paying him a large sum for 
the exclusive rights in lieu of royalty. Hereafter the Rib- 
bon-face Typewriter will be sold at regular body-type price 
and discount in fonts of twenty-five pounds and multiples 
thereof, the same as all other typewriter faces cast by that 
foundry. 





A NEW FEEDER— THE AUTO PAPER FEED. 

The Auto Paper Feed is a new automatic feeder, which 
is said to feed any thickness of paper and cardboard, deliv- 
ering only one sheet at a time, regardless of speed of feed- 
ing and kind of paper used. It can be attached to any 
cylinder press, folder or ruling-machine, no air being used 


nor separate power required, as it is operated by a chain 
attached to the press. It requires about one-seventh horse- 
power to run. The method of feeding is claimed to be 
radically different from other machines of the kind. It is 
manufactured by the Auto Paper Feeder Company, 196 
Broadway, New York, a new company incorporated May 
15, 1908, with a capitalization of $100,000. 





GET WHAT YOU PAY FOR— ACCURACY. 
Every electro and cut should be tested for accuracy in 
height by the printer. An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure in the pressroom. Insist on accuracy, but 
first be sure your gauges are accurate. Wesel’s type-high 
gauges are not by any means the cheapest, but that is 
because they are accurate, and accuracy can not be bought 


WESEL TYPE-HIGH GAUGE. 
Style B2, $3.50; postage, 18 cents. 


for less. It takes more than twice as long to make-ready 
a cut or plate that is more than type-high, and goodness 
only knows the waste when the blocks are uneven. 

Just a line or so about another cause of delay in make- 
ready. Few printers know how much time is wasted 


WESEL PLATE LIFTER. 
No. 1A, $1.50; postage, 13 cents. 


through bending plates when taking them off blocks to be 
underlayed. It takes a lot of make-ready to overcome 
defects caused by a bend. 

Order now (and stop waste time in pressroom) from 


WESEL TYPE-HIGH GAUGE. 
Style Al, $2.50; postage, 15 cents. 


F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, 10 Spruce street, New 
York city, and 150 Franklin street, Chicago. Will mail to 
foreign countries at above prices. 





THE FRANCIS PACKAGE SEALER. 

This device is intended to do away with the use of twine, 
sealing-wax or rubber bands for fastening packages. The 
claims made for it include quickness and simplicity of 
operation, portability and durability. The sealer is made 
of oak and will hold enough water to moisten several thou- 
sand yards of gummed tape. It will dampen and cut any 
desired length of a roll 2% inches wide, or two rolls of 
tape one inch or less in width can be used at one time. Two 
inches of tape, the value of which is too small to estimate, 
will bind a package securely where ten or twelve feet of 
string would otherwise be required. The use of the tape 
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makes a neat package, and the contents can not be tam- 
pered with, as it is impossible to remove the seal without 
that fact being detected. Full particulars may be obtained 
from the manufacturers, Francis & Co., 2157 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. 





THE NATIONAL FOLDERS. 


The National Folding Machine Company, of Sidney, 
Ohio, make some very broad claims for the National Fold- 
ers, and are prepared to back up these claims by a definite 
guarantee. These machines combine in one what has here- 
tofore required two or more machines to perform. The 
paper is fed into this folder to automatic stops or guides 
by a series of rubber-tired drop rolls, and is automatically 
straightened and registered, thereby giving an accurate 
fold and register. It is also automatically registered on 





every fold before going through the folding rolls. The 
latter are of solid milled steel set into spring-cushion boxes, 
and being positively driven throughout by machine-cut 
gears, they are almost noiseless when running at high 
speed. The National Folders are simple in construction, 
easily understood and with reasonable care and use will 
last a business lifetime. The manufacturers are prepared 
to install a machine on trial, and if it does not prove all the 
claims made for it, it will be taken back, the makers bear- 
ing all the risk and expense. 








THE CROCKER-WHEELER COMPANY IN CANADA. 


One of the many signs of returning confidence in the 
business situation is the organization of the Canadian 
Crocker-Wheeler Company, Limited, for the manufacture 
and sale in Canada of the well-known Crocker-Wheeler 
apparatus. The Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, New 
Jersey, manufacture all types of direct-current and alter- 
nating-current motors and generators, power transformers, 
motor-generator sets, frequency changers, etc., some of the 
best-known lines being direct-current motors for special 
purposes, such as machine-tool and printing-press drive, 
and steel-mill work. Their alternating-current generators 
up to two thousand K. W. capacity have been in successful 
operation in Canada for some years. F. E. Lovell, presi- 
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NATLONAL JOB FOLDER. 








dent of the new company, is a member of the old-established 
lumbering firm of H. Lovell & Sons, of Coaticooke, Quebec. 
Russell A. Stinson and F. John Bell, vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer, respectively, have been identified with 
the manufacturing, construction, and sales ends of the 
electrical trade in Canada for the past fifteen years, and 
are particularly well known in Montreal, where the head 
office of the company has recently been opened in the Street 
Railway Chambers, Place d’Armes Hill. 





FINE STEEL DIE EMBOSSING. 


Some specimens of steel embossing and copperplate 
engraving received from the old house of William Freund 
& Sons, 45 Randolph street, Chicago, indicate that the ten- 
dency of this branch of the printing business is decidedly 
toward superior excellence. Among those submitted by this 





concern are some beautiful examples of combination cop- 
perplate and steel diework, some being hand-colored in 
water-colors. This method of embellishing engraved and 
embossed work is extremely effective and should prove very 
popular with those who want the best. William Freund & 
Sons execute engraving for the trade, and parties desiring 
fine work of this description would do well to communicate 
with them. 





NO MORE CUT ROLLERS. 


The N-M-C-R method relates to presswork. It com- 
prises the use of ink-dividing bands which are applied to 
inking-rollers to prevent inks of different colors or qualities 
from mixing, one with another. It is designed to supersede 
cut rollers and color presses, but its use does not involve 
any change, either in presses or rollers. 

Its bands and the rollers to which they have been 
applied, may be used again and again, throughout normal 
terms of usefulness, regardless of make-up of forms. It 
effects a very considerable saving in the proportionate cost 
of colorwork, ete., even in short runs, where the use of cut 
rollers is inadvisable on account of the expense incurred. 

The bands, unlike cuts, are movable on the rollers. 
Like cuts, they permit perforating-rules, dies, etc., set in 
forms, to be used uninked; but unlike cuts, they save the 
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rollers, and they are applied in less time than it takes to 
cut rollers. 

The satisfactory operation of N-M-C-R method is guar- 
anteed by the N-M-C-R Company, 370 Smith street, Brook- 
lyn, New York, who will send price-list and descriptive 
folder on application. 





NEW ONE-INCH WIDE ‘ WETTER’? NUMBERING 
MACHINE. 


The new one-inch wide Wetter numbering machine is 
especially designed for numbering strip tickets and for 
other “tight fits,” and is a marvel of compactness. A 
demand for a Wetter machine that would occupy a small 
space and yet conform to the high mechanical standard of 
the older models has resulted in the Model 232 Wetter. It 
has six wheels, with condensed Gothic figures, and is of 
steel throughout, and all the parts are interchangeable. 
The ciphers are depressible and will not get low, while the 
figures are cut deep and have perfectly flat faces, which is 
characteristic of the Wetter machines. 
The Model 232 may be operated on the 
ordinary job press, printing figures 
alone if a frisket is used for the plunger 
to print on, the same result being ob- 
tained by using a sectional form inking 
roller, which is recommended when 
working any style of numbering 
machine on a cylinder press. 

The new inch-wide Wetter is par- 
ticularly well adapted for use on all 
presses intended for printing and num- 
bering with great rapidity tickets, sales 
slips, coupons and other work which will 
not permit the use of the regular form 
of numbering machine. The capacity of a web job press 
can be greatly increased by using these machines equipped 
with “skipping” unit wheels. This feature was devised 
by the Wetter people about fifteen years ago, and has been 
in use by thousands of printers all over the world. A cir- 
cular concerning these “ skipping ” wheels will be sent to 
those interested. The same machine is made with five 
wheels, the figures being slightly larger; this is known as 
“ Model 233.” 

There is no question that printers everywhere, particu- 
larly those who make a specialty of small tickets and other 
numbered work of small size, will receive this latest achieve- 
ment of the Wetter Numbering Machine Company with 
gratification. It has formed the subject of an immense 
amount of study and experimenting covering several years. 
Mr. William A. Porter, the president of the company, the 
main offices of which are at 331 Classon avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York, told a representative of THE INLAND PRINTER 
recently that much credit was due Mr. Henry Drouet of the 
Multi-Process Press of New York for his zeal and assist- 
ance in completing the Model 232, as he fully realized the 
necessity for that important improvement in numbering 
machines. 


PAT. DEC. 27 1892 
PAT_NON. 27 1884 


THE INCH-WIDE WETTER 
NUMBERING MACHINE. 





A NEW SEMI-ROTARY PRESS. 


The Jackson Printing Press Company, of Jackson, 
Michigan, gave an exhibition recently of a new semi-rotary, 
flat-bed, web-perfector press, the invention of the well- 
known Cox Brothers. It is an improvement in flat-bed 
and cylinder web-perfecting presses, is very simple in con- 
struction and is capable of very high speed. While the 
rapid rotary stereotype presses are favorites with the pub- 
lishers of the large city dailies, it must not be forgotten 
that those having a circulation varying from two thousand 
to ten thousand copies per issue can save approximately 
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$3,000 a year by the use of a press of the type just pro- 
duced by the Jackson concern, because the cost of stereo- 
typing and its attendant waste of metal is entirely elimi- 
nated. 

An important feature of the new press, whereby speed 
is enhanced, is the peculiar arrangement of the type-forms 
on the beds, the columns running transversely and the 
pages end to end. This not only shortens the travel of the 
bed, but enables the press to print four, eight or twelve 
pages from one web, and also to split the web while run- 
ning and assemble the slit portions before they reach the 
folder, by simply giving each part of the web a quarter- 
turn over angle-bars, thus dispensing with the necessity of 
running webs over a cow-catcher or former before entering 
the folder. 

A feature of the new semi-rotary press which will appeal 
to all pressmen is its extremely light running qualities. 
The first semi-rotary is now running at full capacity with a 
ten horse-power motor, which has proven all and more than 
required. The main drive belt is but three inches wide, and 
when the press is under motion a single inch of the drive 
belt on the tight pulley is sufficient to keep the press and 
folder in full operation, even when printing the twelve 
pages of forms. 

The new machine has been rapidly developed and now 
proves a mechanical success beyond the expectation of the 
inventors and manufacturers, while outside, practical men 
who have been permitted to witness it in operation are loud 
in their praise of the semi-rotary and predict a great future 
for this latest invention in printing machinery. 





JOB TYPE AT BODY-TYPE PRICES. 


Right now is the time printers can well afford to care- 
fully scrutinize their type-cases and discard all those fonts 
of obsolete or seldom-used faces, and every printing-office 
has more or less of such type. It takes up just as much 
room in the case, stand or cabinet as good, live faces of 
type which are bound to please the most critical customer, 
such as the Cheltenham family, type for copperplate print- 
ing, Gothics, Texts, Bewick, Bookman, Pabst, Roycroft and 
other display types popular with leading advertisers, and 
users of the best printing. 

These and other faces of display type are now sold by 
the American Type Founders Company at body-type prices 
and discounts in weight fonts. Printers will be consulting 
their best interests by buying the most-used sizes of the 
popular series in weight fonts and then adding the regular 
job fonts for the other sizes required for display lines. In 
this way the printer buys his type in the most economical 
way and at prices never before offered. 

If you have had experience with time wasted on the 
press, on account of old and worn letters, you will realize 
that it is better to dump the old type, especially since the 
American’s modern, up-to-date designs can now be bought 
in weight fonts at the price of body-type. 

With the bringing out of type-faces in a large series 
and the development into families, has come a change in 
typography. A change which admits of harmony. A 
change which secures contrast by use of varying weights 
in the same family design. This, of course, necessitates 
larger fonts, and it is on this account that printers will 
appreciate the innovation established by the American of 
selling job type in weight fonts at regular body-type prices 
and discounts. An innovation inaugurated with Chelten- 
ham Old Style and since extended to the other faces of that 
family and all display types. 

This is a matter of equally as much interest and impor- 
tance to the newspaper man as to the proprietor of a job- 
printing establishment. It is now possible to buy any of 
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the distinctive type-faces for his advertising columns and 
pay no more than heretofore he has been accustomed to pay 
for regular roman or old-style body letter. Without any 
extra outlay, therefore, the newspaper publisher can now 
add character and distinctiveness to his advertising columns 
which will unquestionably secure him increased business.— 
Newspaperdom. 





UNIVERSAL FOLDING MACHINE. 


This is an automatic folder for small sheets of paper, 
made by the Universal Folding Machine Company, Old 
Colony building, Chicago. This machine is not intended to 
displace existing folding devices, but to serve in large estab- 
lishments as an auxiliary to the large folders, doing much 
that they are unable to do under any circumstances, and 
doing anything within its scope with greater speed and 
profit and less preparation, while in small shops using rela- 
tively small presses, it is claimed to be the only folder of 
flexible and universal range, suitable to their equipment. 
The machine is composed of a main frame and three simple 
attachments, which can be placed or displaced without tools 
















in a few minutes’ time, the feeding, folding, stacking and 
counting being done automatically at speeds varying from 
six thousand to nine thousand pieces an hour, the necessary 
power being furnished by one-eighth horse-power motor. 
A comprehensive circular issued by the manufacturers 
gives a concise statement of what the machine can do, and 
contains testimony from several prominent users as to its 
effectiveness, utility and economy. 









ANOTHER LARGE PRINTING PLANT FOR CHICAGO. 


The W. F. Hall Printing Company purposes erecting a 
large building at the northeast corner of Superior and 
Kingsbury streets, Chicago. It will be one of the largest 
structures ever occupied by a single concern for printing 
purposes in that city, representing a property investment 
of about $200,000. 

The printing company has ‘taken the building under a 
ten-year lease at a rental of $170,000, and proposes to 
expend another $200,000 for additional printing machinery 
and new equipment. The building will contain about one 
hundred and fifteen thousand square feet of floor space. It 
will be of heavy standard mill construction, seven stories 
and basement in height, and with an unusually attractive 
exterior. ‘It will be thoroughly equipped with every mod- 
ern convenience and ample provision made for protection 
against fire. 

The plans are being prepared by Paul Gerhardt, archi- 
tect, and it is expected that the building will be ready for 
occupancy about the end of this year. 
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OCULAR DEMONSTRATION OF MACHINE COM- 
POSITION. 


AN 


Mindful of the old adage that “ seeing is believing,” the 
Lanston Monotype Company have made a collection of some 
forty specimen pages of “ Monotyped Magazines” and 
bound them in a handsome book for distribution among 
those interested. All of these specimens are from the 
actual type or plates used in the magazine from which they 
were taken, and most of.them printed by the same people 
on the same presses. Such a test as this is conclusive evi- 
dence that the Monotype is equally adaptable to the maga- 
zine problem as to the book, tabular, and jobbing office, and 
serves to point out the showing the Monotype people have 
recently been making in their booklets and literature. In 
addition, this collection serves as an admirable specimen- 
book for magazine publishers seeking data on the appear- 
ance of a contemplated new dress. 





** EXECUTIVE COVERS.”’ 


The District of Columbia Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Washington, D. C., has issued a sample-book con- 
taining specimens of their new cover-papers which bear 
the above title. These papers have a pronounced fabric 
finish, and are of two weights, the “light ” being deckled 
the long way, while the “heavy” papers are plain. The 
colors have a very wide and useful range, and each color is 
designated by the name of a President of the United 
States, the first specimen in the book being a rich black, 
and is called “ Washington.” Then follows “Adams,” 
“ Jefferson,” “ Monroe” and so on down to the “ McKinley,” 
a pure white. Some of the specimens contain designs 
embossed in color, which shows the excellent qualities of 
the “ Executive ” covers for this purpose. 





FALZ & WERNER’S CATALOGUE OF PHOTOEN- 
GRAVING SUPPLIES. 


The catalogue of this progressive firm, whose works are 
located at Leipsic, is of interest in showing the variation of 
practice on the continent as compared with that of Amer- 
ica. It is fully illustrated and contains many novelties, 
among which may be mentioned the use of small punch- 
presses instead of drills for making holes in engraved 
plates for mounting on wooden bases. The catalogue also 
shows foot-power cutting shears, oval-forming machines, 
darkroom, safety-window material called “Antilumin,” and 
etching machines, cameras, lenses, routers, etc. Some 
novel forms of studios and photographic quarters contain- 
ing skylights are also illustrated. BoC. Tr. 








SOME WORDS ON WORDS. 


Telephotography, phototelegraphy, telectroscopy, elec- 
trography, telediagraphy — what do they all mean? At 
present nobody knows, says the Engineering News. Take 
the first one, for instance, telephotography. It is being 
used in the public press to express two entirely different 
and distinct operations —one the taking of photographs 
over a long distance by means of a telescopic lens, and sec- 
ondly, the transmissions of photographic images over wires 
by means of electric currents. The News believes the word 
should be limited to the first of these operations, and the 
electrical transmission called phototelegraphy. But then 
another difficulty arises because the last three words in the 
above list have also been used to describe the latter feat.— 
New York Globe. 





AN engine that expends all its steam in whistling has 
nothing left to turn the wheels. All that we can save in 
noise we gain in power.— Charles Wagner. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Prices for this department: 40 cents for each ten words or less; mini- 
mum charge, 80 cents. Under “Situations Wanted,’ 25 cents for each ten 
words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must 
accompany the order to insure insertion in current number. The 
insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the 15th of the 
month preceding publication not guaranteed. 














BOOKS. 





BATCHELDER’S TIME-SAVING SYSTEM for printers, publishers, news- 

paper and advertising men, 50 cents; stamps; tells proper size and style 
body-type to fill any space with certain number of words; tells number words 
that fill any space in various styles and sizes type; it eliminates guesswork ; 
send to-day; dealers’ discount; published by HERBERT G. BATCHELDER, 
46 Tremont st., Taunton, Mass. On sale by American Type Founders Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 


“COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for large 
or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions, or 
losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through the 
office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown. 74 
pages, 63% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing and 

illustrating in connection with typography, containing complete instruc- 
tions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the beginner as 
well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, Editor of The Art 
Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts: 240 pages, 
cloth, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


PAPER PURCHASERS GUIDE, by C. Edward Siebs. Contains list of all 
bond, flat, linen, ledger, cover, manila, and writing papers carried in stock 

by Chicago dealers, with full and broken package prices. Every buyer of 

paper should have one. 25 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its name 

indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most practical 
little book ever offered to the trade, 50 cents). THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 


PRESSWORK, a manual of practice for printing pressmen and pressroom 

apprentices, by Wm. J. Kelly; the only complete and authentic work on 
the subject ever published; new and enlarged edition, containing much val- 
uable information not in previous editions; full cloth, 140 pages, $1.50. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 
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NOVEL CIRCULATION PLAN for publishers of weekly newspapers; should 

quickly add hundreds of new subscribers to your list; more elaborate, 
more carefully worked out, higher grade, more dignified, and more practical 
than any other plan; it need not involve any cash outlay on your part; 
full particulars FREE to publishers. HOLLIS CORBIN, 924 Real Estate 
Trust bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PRINTING-PLANT FOR SALE — Medium sized, completely equipped plant, 

nearly as good as new, well established in good central location in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; price $2,100. F 239. 


TEXAS PANHANDLE — One of the best paying weeklies in a rapidly grow- 

ing county-seat town of 1,000; no competftion; official paper of town 
and county; high altitude and healthful climate; business has been netting 
$150 per month; business house and lot worth $1,100, together with plant, 
for $3,500; good reasons for selling. E. L. MANSON, Stratford, Texas. 


TWO EXPERIENCED OPERATORS will install Linotype plant in office 
_ which will use all or part of output; will buy established business if price 
: ee: best references; state amount used, prices per 1,000 ems, etc. 


WANTED — Man to take $3,000 or $4,000 worth of stock in business doing 
$4,000 worth of work each month, and to take charge of composing-room ; 
fine opening for right man; union shop; references required. F 272. 


WE WILL INSTALL Linotype plant (equipped to do all kinds of composi- 
tion) in any composing-room which will guarantee a minimum of 400,000 
ems per week; for information address F 200. 




















YOUR ABILITY plus my capital.will place you in control of an office where 
you can make $4,000 per year; if YOU are an Al printer, with ability 
to manage and deliver the goods, write F 282. 








terms. HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, Brokers in Publishing Property, 
253 Broadway, New York. 








HELP WANTED. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with The Inland Printer 

Employment Exchange, and it will reach all employers seeking help in 
any department. We received calls during the past month for the following: 
Job printers, 3; Linotype operators, 2; machinist-operators, 2; foremen, 
4; all-around men, 3; bookbinders, 2; compositors, 3; artists, 2; press- 
men, 4; proofreader, 1. Registration fee, $1; name remains on list until 
situation is secured; blanks sent on request. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, 120 Sherman street, Chicago. 


Bookbinders. 











VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 
the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, marking 
proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, number 
of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much other valuable 
information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents). THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





FOR SALE —A snap for the right people; a first-class printing and engra- 
ving plant in the best city in the West; will pay any one wanting a good 
opportunity to go in this business to investigate. F 227. . 


FOR SALE —An up-to-date job-printing office doing good business; Berwyn, 

Ill., 9 miles from Chicago; the only printing-office in town; reasons 
for selling —- owner going abroad. Address S. F. CHAMPION, JR., Box 51, 
Berwyn, Ill. 


FOR SALE — Country newspaper ; 
miles from Seattle; $2,500; 
$100 per month. F 298. 


FOR SALE — Job-printing plant and bookbinding plant; part or all on 
easy payments if desired; established business in good Wisconsin city. 

281. 

FOR SALE — Modern printing-plant in Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
cutter, wire stitcher, 175 job fonts; established trade. 

York Office INLAND PRINTER. 








exclusive field ; 
terms; real estate in connection ; 


population 3,500; 8 
nets 





has two jobbers, 
F 294 care New 





FOR SALE — Printing-plant — one 23 by 30 pony cylinder, front delivery ; 

one 8 by 12 Gordon; 26-inch paper cutter; 2 motors, 1 h. p., % h. p.; 
fine new layout of type; will invoice at $2,000; will sell for $1,400 cash. 
* 287. 





FOR SALE — Three-press job plant as unit, need room for newspaper work ; 
bargain. BOX 732, New Britain, Conn. 


FOR SALE -— Working interest in modern job office in Seattle; exceptional 
opportunity for practical printer or solicitor; my eyes have gone bad; 
price $1,250 cash. F 284. 


FOR SALE — $40,000; a 15-years’ established printing and bookbinding 

business in the fastest growing and most stable city on the Pacific Coast ; 
all new and modern equipment; in 1906 net profits were $15,000; in 1907, 
$6,000, although the last few months were during the financial depression ; 
owner will lease present quarters or build in new location if desired; owner 
desires to retire on account of ill-health; this is an opportunity of a_life- 
time; fullest investigation solicited. For further particulars address R. S. 
KITCHENER, 954-56 Clay street, Oakland, Cal. 








BINDERY FOREMAN — One thoroughly experienced on edition bookbinding ; 

must have a thorough knowledge and experience of the business and be 
well up on all costs of manufacture; require man capable of estimating and 
possessing executive ability; good opportunity for reliable man with above 
qualifications; address, with full particulars, F 261 





Engravers. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS looking for positions should apply to EMPLOYING 
PHOTOENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION, who are placing help in good open 
shops. Address 116 Michigan street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED —A high-class mechanical retoucher ; 

very best work; 
reference, with samples of work, in first letter. 
land, Ohio. 








\ man capable of doing the 
one with executive ability preferred; state salary and 
CORDAY & GROSS, Cleve- 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 


A MODERN PRINTING AND ENGRAVING ESTABLISHMENT in the West 

is in need of a general superintendent, competent and thoroughly equipped 
to handle every department of a modern manufacturing stationery business ; 
one who can install time and cost systems that will show results; an 
executive who can handle men and who knows how to turn out perfect work. 





Miscellaneous. 
FOREMAN for folding-box factory; a thoroughly reliable and experienced 

man, one who is capable of figuring on carton work and possessing a good 
general knowledge on all costs and methods of manufacture employed in large 


modern establishments; good opening for right man; address, with full 
particulars, F 260. 








Operators and Machinists. 


THE LINOTYYPE — Practical operator-machinist course;  indi- 
$56 for 7 weeks. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 208 W. 17th 





LEARN 
vidual instruction ; 
st., New York city. 


WANTED — Machinist-operator for book and job work; 
giving age and experience, F 274. 





union. Address, 





WANTED — Thoroughly experienced union machinist-operator for Mergen- 
thaler plant of 6 machines; good wages. F 279. 





Pressmen. 





WANTED — First-class cylinder pressman; must have had large experience 
in half-tone and high-class colorwork; unless you have had the experience 
don’t bother us; furnish references. THE NEUNER CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 





trel Bir 


Engraving only for 


Embossing and Copperplate Engraving for the trade. ‘ 
concerns who do their own embossing or printing. Prompt service. 


AMERICAN EMBOSSING CO., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





For wet or dry grinding. Made in four styles and fifteen sizes. 1,500 sold, 


BLACKHALL MFG. CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 










































































































HELP WANTED. 





Salesmen and Solicitors. 





REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY — Experienced salesman for printers’ machin- 

ery, supplies, etc., for English house opening up agencies throughout 
Canada; only men with first-class references and connection and proof of 
ability to secure business need apply; fullest information and previous expe- 
rience must be given with application or same will not be considered. 
Address, in first instance, MARKLEY, Room 1004, 73 Nassau st., New York. 
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OPERATOR-MACHINIST, G years’ experience, last 3 years operating and 

caring for 3 machines; speed 300 lines an hour; experienced on job and 
ad. composition in office issuing 12 and 16 page papers; thoroughly compe- 
tent in keeping machines in first-class shape; machine-shop practice, course 
in leading State college; an all-around country printer, strictly sober, reli- 
able; age 30; at last place 2 years; prefer day situation; open for engage- 
ment about June 15; can deliver the goods; who can use my services? 
F 289. 


Paper Cutters. 








SITCATIONS WANTED. 


DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland Printer 

Employment Exchange has lists of available employees for all depart- 
ments, which will be furnished free of charge upon receipt of stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 130 Sherman 


street, Chicago. 








Bookbinders. 





GENERAL FOREMAN in bindery desires change; capable of taking entire 
charge of large edition factory; thoroughly reliable, plenty of —— 
and executive ability; prefer Chicago or New York situation. F 27! 





Compositors. 





Al PRINTER (German) desires position in weekly newspaper or jcb office; 
capable of taking complete charge. F 263. 





FIRST-CLASS JOB COMPOSITOR will be open for position latter part of 
May; union, married. Address “ K,’? Box 71, Elm City, N. C. 





Electrotypers. 





FOREMAN a electrotyper on both ends; experienced foreman ; locate 
anywhere. F 2 


FOREMAN — POSITION wanted by first-class electrotype finisher; highest 





PAPER CUTTER AND STOCKMAN with experience above the general aver- 

age, complete knowledge of all details, pamphlet binding, shipping depart- 
ment, paper values, etc.; splendid executive ability and references. F 265 
care New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 





Paper Rulers. 





STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS paper ruler wishes to make . ‘oad about July 1; 
must be head machine; open shop preferred. F 258 





Pressmen. 


CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSMAN; 29 years’ experience at the trade; 

thoroughly understands half-tone work, both in black and colors; am 
looking for a 1-man job, 2 or 3 cylinders and jobbers; references on appli- 
cation; will go anywhere; nonunion. F 280. 








PRESSMAN — Capable on finest work, cylinders or platens; references; 
reliable. F 268. 


PRESSMAN desires position; would take charge of small pressroom; union 
man; A-1 references. F 251. 








Proofreaders. 





PROOFREADER, strictly temperate and reliable, is open for engagement on 
machine-set matter, either on a salary basis or by the 1,000. C. A. 
BIGELOW, Lansing, Mich. 





references; desirous of making a change; thoroughly knows | 
37. 





Engravers. 


A A GENERAL PHOTOENGRAVER with 20 years’ experience, practical it in all 
branches, thoroughly reliable, open for engagement; now employed. 

F 463. 

PHOTOGRAPHER — Half-tone and color separation; competent to take full 
_charge of plant. F 259. 





Focamens Siesndere por Supsatetenduate. 





ALL-AROUND PRINTER (German), 20 years’ experience, wishes to take 
charge of small or medium-sized plant; sober and reliable; nonunion; 
West preferred. F 262. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE. 








WANTED — Harris press, style E-1; must be in good working condition ; 
252 


state price, condition, etc. F 





WILL PAY CASH for Colt’s Armory half medium presses in good condition. 
Address — stating price wanted and description — F 257. 





WANTED TO BUY a pony cylinder press— Miehle preferred; must be in 
good condition. Address WILLIAMS PRINTING CO., 6 S. Tenth street, 
Richmond, Va. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





COST-SYSTEM MANAGER, at present employed, desires change; capable of 
organizing or managing "large concern. F 277. 





EXPERIENCED ASSISTANT MANAGER, superintendent, salesman — print- 
ing, lithographing, blank-books — will answer inquiries; not out of a 
job; practical printer. F 645. 


Advertising Art Calendars. 


OLIVER . BAKER. MFG. Co., makers of art calendars and advertising special- 
ties, Minneapolis, Minn., OB, A. 83-9 





Advertising Novelties. 





GENERAL FOREMAN of proven ability seeks change; well up on stock, a 
careful yer a close estimator, and a hustler; Boston references; East 

preferred. F 1 

MANAGER, accustomed to handling all kinds of printing, desires change; 
20 years’ experience, always growing. F 246. 








MANAGER with $600 to take charge of ae jae printing-plant in large 
Ohio city; good wages, steady employment. F 290. 


BUSINESS SOUVENIRS, premiums, post cards. The Novelty News, Chicago, 
official organ; $1 a year. 7-8 





Advertising Novelties of Wood. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, Jamestown, N. Y. Rulers and 
advt. thermometers. 1-9 








. Aprons. 





PRINTER, unusual ability, open for position of manager — superintendent ; 

take entire charge; executive, organizer, thorough salesman, estimator ; 
would like interest. MODERN METHODS. F 292 care New York office 
INLAND PRINTER, 


WANTED —- Position as manager or superintendent of a well-equipped print- 

ing-plant, requiring the services of a thoroughly competent and skilled 
rnan in all branches of the business; able to handle the finest half-tone and 
color work, a designer of considerable merit, producing sketches in black and 
white or colors; a practical pressman on job and cylinder presses, unexcelled 
on artistic up-to-date composition; a thorough knowledge of photoengraving, 
binding, stereotyping, ete.; a qualified lithographer, from the polishing of 
the stone to the finished product; skilled in estimating and in purchasing 
stock and material—can save salary from the general waste and leakage; 
30 years of careful study and application to this business has given me a store 
of knowledge hard to duplicate; have charge of a plant doing the finest grade 
of cut and color work, but would consider a proposition; am not a freak, 
and can deliver the goods in every capacity and am willing to demonstrate ; 
can make any plant a profitable proposition. F 233. 








WANTED POSITION as superintendent or foreman; have the practical expe- 

rience of 20 years for sale; will contract for 1 or 5 years; 14 years as 
first-class compositor; 6 years as foreman and superintendent of medium- 
sized offices; good estimator. (Printers Board Office). J. F. MORRIS, 64 
Frances street, Winnipeg, Man. 





YOU BUSY, overworked manager, let me help you; thoroughly qualified ; 
write me; experienced estimator and salesman. F 295. 





Miscellaneous. 





COST SYSTEM — Clerk with full experience in organizing and handling the 
cost system in a large printing firm desires to make a change. F 187. 





Operators and Machinists. 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR (female) wishes position; good average speed, clean 
e proofs; Eastern city preferred. F 285 care New York Office INLAND 
RINTER, 





LINOTYPE OPE RATOR, 8 years’ experience, 5,000 per hour or better, sober 
and steady, union, employed, desires to make change; preferably news- 
paper work in city of 30,000 or over. F 276 





THE COMFORT BRACE APRON FOR PRINTERS docs away with the annoy- 
ing neck strap; it rests on the back, not the collar; 3 sizes; 50c¢ post- 
paid; patented. HATTON MFG. CO., Lebanon, N. H 





Automatic Feeders. 





MACHINE for feeding paper into ruling, folding, étc., machines; saves 
feeder; territorial rights sold or licensed: good terms to first right par- 
ties. WM. ZIMMERMAN, 1000 Tribune bldg., Chicago. 





Automatic Presses. 





FOR SALE CHEAP -—Two “Ta Magand” automatic card-printing presses 
with cabinet of new type; presses and type have never been used. Apply 
ROOM 623, 84 La Salle st., Chicago. 


HARRIS ROTARY PRESS — 15 by 18 Harris rotary with numbering attach- 

ment: 2 six-wheel numbering machines and 4 1-50 numbering machines; 
top feed and perforating attachment with 4 perforating discs; printed side 
down delivery; 1—2% h. p. Jenney motor; complete outfit cost $3,225 
and has been in use less than one year; it is to all practical purposes a new 
outfit — sell cheap. A. F. WANNER & CO., 340-842 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago, 


TWO-COLOR AUTOMATIC No. 18 Harris press offered at a bargain; never 
been used, perfect condition; another press handling all our work. 
CORNELL INCUBATOR CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 











Ball Programs and Invitations. 





BUTLER, J. W., PAPER CO., 212-218 Monroe st., ey Ball programs, 
folders, announcements, invitations, tickets, society folders, masquerade 
designs, etc. 2-9 





Bookbinders’ Supplies. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Incpd., 139 Lake st., Chicago. Also paper-box 
makers’ supplies. 1-9 








Brass Rule and Brass Galleys. 


WANNER, A. F. & CO., 340-342 Dearborn st., Chicago. Makers of all styles 
of brass rule, printers’ specialties. 6-8 
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Brass-Type Founders. 


MISSOURI BRASS TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Howard and Twenty-second sts., 
St. Louis, Mo. Exclusive Eastern agents, Keystone Type Foundry, Phila- 
delphia, New -York. 6-8 








Bronze Dusters. 





Makes bronzework a pleasure. 


THE DOWNING does the work of six girls. 7 
OX 
8 


Cleans any paper perfectly. No dust. Write Downing Duster Co., 
758, Milwaukee. 8- 





Calendar Manufacturers. 


NEW LINE of bas-reliefs published by H. E. Smith Co., Indianapolis, as 
11- 








SHANE, JAMES H., & CO., 106 Duane st., New York. Big bargains in cal- 
endars. 8-8 





STYRON, O. M., & CO., Washington, D. C. Daily date calendars ~~ pads. 
Write for prices. 2-8 





Calendar Pads. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS CO., 1062 Gilbert av., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, make 71 sizes and styles of calendar pads for 1999. The best and 

cheapest in the market. Now ready for delivery. Write for mee 

prices. -8 








Calendars—Tin Mounted. 
AMERICAN FINISHING CO., 113 W. Harrison st., Chicago, Il. 
Carbon Black. 
CABOT, GODFREY L., » 940- 941 Old South bldg., Boston, Mass. 











Cardboard Manufacturers. 
CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 
Case-Making and Embossing. 


SHEPARD, THE H. 0O., CO., 120-180 Sherman st., 
mates. 











Chicago. Write for esti- 
1-9 





Charcoal for Engravers. 


ATLANTIC CARBON WORKS. 
Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Prepared charcoal. FE. 40th st., and E. 
8-8 





Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicago. 
facturers of Silver Gloss Steel ‘electric welded chases. 





Sole manu- 
6-8 





Coated Paper. 
CHAMPION COATED PAPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 1-9 





Composing Machines. 


LINOTYPES FOR SALE—Two 2-letter Linotypes, one equipped with 
Rogers attachment; thoroughly overhauled and rebuilt; only reason for 

selling — have installed Monotypes. Address COURIER-JOURNAL JOB 

PRINTING CO., Louisville, Ky. tf 


Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-Tone and Zinc Etching. 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO., THE, 116 Nassau st., 
York; 358 Dearborn st., Chicago. Satin-finish plates. 6 











New 
-8 





Counters. 


DURANT, W. N., CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
See adv. 


HART, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Counters for job presses, book stitchers, 
etc., without springs. Also paper joggers, ‘* Giant ” Gordon press brakes, 
printers’ form trucks. 8-9 





Counters for all makes of presses. 
6-8 








Cylinder Presses. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicago. Babcock 
_drums, two- -revolution and fast new presses. Also rebuilt machines. 6-8 





FOR SALE — Secondhand Babcock drum cylinder newspaper press, 32 by 
44 inches. Address HERALD, Columbia, Missouri. 





Designers and Engravers. 





BRAGDON, JOHN C., 711 Penn av., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Wood, zinc etching and 
me. Es 





Designer and Manufacturer of Special Machinery. 


SWIFT, GEORGE W., JR., Bordentown, N. J. Machinery and attachments 
for printing and manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 12-8 


Die Cutting. _ —_ : 











AMERICAN FINISHING CO., 113 W. Harrison st., Chicago, Ill. 
Die Sinkers. 


WAGENFOHR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, New York city. 
grade work. 











Electrotypers. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicago. 
BEUSTER ELECTROTYPING CO., THE, 373 Dearborn st., Chicago. 











Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 


BLOMGREN BROS. & CO., 76-82 Sherman st., Chicago. 
and wood engravers. 





Electrotypers, photo 
11-8 
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McCAFFERTY, H., 141 E. 25th st., New York. Half-tone and fine art elec- 
trotyping a specialty. 8-9 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


HOR, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing-p presses 
and materials, electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. Chicago office, 
143 Dearborn st. 11-8 








Electrotypers’ Foil. 
CROOKE, JOHN J., CO., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 7-8 





Embossers and Stampers. 


FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. Steel- die embossing to the printing, 
lithographing and stationery trade, 45-49 Randolph st., Chicago. 3-9 





Embossing Composition. 


hardens like iron; 6 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use; 
by 9 inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. tf 





Embossing Dies. 
STRUPPMANN, C., & CO., 78 5th av., New York. 8-8 








Enameled Book Paper. 
CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 








Engravers—Copper and Steel. 


FREUND, WM. & SONS, est. 1865. Steel and copper plate engravers and 
printers, steel die sinkers and embossers. Write for samples -_ esti- 
mates. 45-49 Randolph st., Chicago. (See advt.) 


Engraving Methods. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE ‘CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 
process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all mate- 
rial costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens for 
stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. tf 


Envelopes. 


AMERICAN ENVELOPE CO., 160 W. Van Buren st., Chicago. Envelopes of of 
every description. 9-8 











CLASP ENVELOPE CO., 109-111 Leonard st., 
opes with and without fastener attachment. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. Every descrip- 
tion of good envelopes in stock or made to order. Famous for high-grade 

papeteries. Seventy-five different lines of toilet paper. Quick deliveries — 

best values. Order of U. S. E. Co., Springfield, Mass., or any of its following 

DIVISIONS: 

Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 

United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 

Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 

National Envelope Co., Waukegan, Ill 

P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Ww. i. ‘Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 6-8 


Folding, Feeding and Cutting Machines. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO., factory, Pearl River, N. ¥Y. New York, 290 Broad- 
way; Chicago, 315 Dearborn st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st.; San 
Francisco, ¢ 912 Howard st. 


Glazed Panes. 
CHAMPION COATED PAPER CoO., Hamilton, Ohio. 


New York. All styles envel- 
9-8 














Quand Pein. 
JONES, SAMUEL, & CO., 56 Carter lane, London, Eng. Our specialty is 
gummed paper; we do not make anything else; we can now supply it in 
any size as flat as ungummed paper. Write for samples. 12-8 








Gumming. 





LABELS and papers. American Finishing Co., 113 W. Harrison st., Chicago, 
tll. 8-8 





Ink Manufacturers. 


AMERICAN PRINTING INK ©0., 891-899 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 3-9 


KIENLE & CO., 109-113 S. 5th st., ‘Brooklyn, N. Y. Manufacturers of litho- 
graphic and ’ printing-inks. 10-8 











RAY, WILLIAM H., PRINTING INK MFG. CO., 735-7-9 E. oth st., 
York. 9- 


New 
8 





ULLMANN-PHILPOTT CO., THE, office and works, 1592 Merwin st., 


N.-W., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 9-8 





Inks. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st, t., Chicago. 6- 8 








instruction. 


GREAT 1] DEMAND for Mergenthaler operators ; best wages, shortest hours; 
100 new situations every month; why not get o The THALER 

KEYBOARD helps you; wr $4. THALER KEYBOARD CO., 505 “P” 

st., N. W., Washington, D. C.; also through ge of Mergenthaler Co. 

and Parsons Trading Co., London, England; Sydney, Australia, and Mexico 

City. 

LINOTYPE SCHOOL — $100 ‘for 38 "months? tuition; may stay longer free 


to acquire speed; work mostly on “ live matter,” proof-read — the only 
practice that counts. THE TIMES LINOTYPE SCHOOL, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Job Printing Presses. 








FOR SALE — 12 by 18 Golding jobber, fountain and steam fixtures, all in 
fine condition. JOHN C. MANNING, Northampton, Mass. 





Linotype Metal. 
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HOE, R., &'CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing-presses 
and materials, electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. Chicago office, 
143 Dearborn st. 11-8 












THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS CO., Nott and East aves., Long —_. a. 
N. Y.; 253 Broadway, New York ; Fisher bldg., Chicago. 

















1-9 





BLATCHFORD, E. W., CO., 54 N. Clinton st., Chicago. 


KANSAS CITY LEAD & METAL WORKS Co., ‘Fourteenth and Wyandotte 
sts., Kansas City, Mo. 12-8 











‘Sted Paper. 








CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 1-9 








Machinery. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
rebuilt. 





Chicago. New 
6- 





Mercantile Agency. 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 116 Nassau st., New 
York. The Special Agency of the paper, book, stationery, printing and 
, publishing trade. 7-8 











Printers’ Blocks. 











WANNER, A. F., & CO., 340-342 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


Iron blocks, Wilson 
patent blocks. 6-8 












Printers’ Materials. 











CAMPBELL, NEIL, CO., 72 Beekman st., New York city. 


machinery, type. 





Paragon cutters, 
6-8 













MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO., Middletown, New York. 


Patent steel fur- 
niture and other specialties. 6-8 

















Printers’ Proof Presses. 











MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO., Middletown, New York. 6-8 











SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., Chicago. 7-8 











Monotype Metal. 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 





BLATCHFORD, E. W., CO., metal for Lanston Monotype machines, 54 North 
Clinton st., Chicago. 1-9 








Motors for Printing Machinery. 
N. J. (19 branch offices), 








CROCKER-WHEELER CO., Ampere, 
equipment experts. 


JENNEY ELECTRIC MFG. CO., 
printers and engravers. 


motor- 
8-8 





Indianapolis, Ind. Motor specialists for 
12-8 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS Co., Springfield, 0., direct- current ‘motors for all 
machines used in the graphic ‘arts. New York. office, 66 Cortlandt st. 8-8 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC CO., 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric equipments 
for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 3-9 














WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 11-8 
Paper Cutters. 
MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. Co., Middletown, New York. 6-8 








OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, ( Oswego, New York; makers of the _~ in 
cutting-machines. The Brown & Carver complete line. 4-9 





SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., “Chicago. , 7-8 





BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; 


also 413 
Commerce st., Philadelphia. 10-8 














BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 195-207 S. Canal st., Chicago; also 
514-516 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburg; 507- 
509 Broadway, Kansas City; 52-54 So. Forsyth st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 Michigan st., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 3-9 


BUCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 396-398 S. Clark st., Chicago; Detroit, 
Mich. ; St. Paul, Minn. 6-8 





















GODFREY & CO. (Wm. C. Squibb), ail rollers and roller ccmposition, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 12-8 


MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 372 Milwaukee st., 
Wis. Printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 


WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. Estab- 
lished 1859. 2-9 











Milwaukee, 
11-8 

















Printers’ Supplies. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicago. 6-8 


















Printing Machinery and Materials. 











THREE POWER PAPER CUTTERS, guaranteed perfect condition; price 
low. SACRIFICE, Box 105, Waterford, N. Y. 








Paper Manufacturers. 





CRANE BROS., Westfield, Mass. Makers of ledger and linen papers. 6-8 





Paper-Ruling Pens. 





DREDGE, THE Ay RULING PEN CO., 75 Gold st., New York. 10-8 


Papeteries. 














UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
papeteries made at Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 





A full line of 
6-8 








Perfecting Peeneen: 


DUPLEX PRINTING- PRESS. coO., Battle Creek, Mich. Flat-bed and sr 
perfecting presses. 2-9 














_Photoengravers. 





EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES for handling the "work of southern printers ; 
try us. The ALPHA PHOTOENGRAVING CO., Artists and Engravers, 
2-9 


Baltimore, Md. 


BLOMGREN B BROS. & CO., = 76- $2 Sherman s st., “Chicago. Photo, half-tone tone and 
wood engraving. 11-8 


INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING CO., THE, designers, illustrators, engra- 
vers, and electrotypers; 3-color process plates. 120-130 Sherman st., 




















Chicago. a 
» 

SANDERS ENGRAVING CO., St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and photo- 
engravers. 6-8 

THE FRANKLIN CO., 346-350 Dearborn st., Chicago. Photoengravers and 
electrotypers. 1-9 

Photoengravers’ Machinery. 
SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., Chicago. 7-8 





Photoengravers’” Proof Presses. 





SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., Chicago. 7-8 





Photoengravers’ Screens. 





— MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 
a. 3-9 





Presses. 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., 16th st. and Ashland av., Chicago. Manufac- 
turers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary printing machinery. 
1-9 








. WORKS, 164 Ellicott st., Buffalo, N. Y. 4-9 








FOR SALE — One 2-letter, rebuilt Linotype, as good as new, for $2,400; 

guaranteed in every way; also $5,500 worth of presses, type and other 
printing machinery, practically as good as new, at half price; send for 
invoice. NEWS-REPUBLICAN, Kenton, Ohio. 


ROWELL, ROBERT, COMPANY, Louisville, Ky. 
machinery. 

WANNER, A. F., & CO., 340-342 Dearborn st., Chicago. 

type, presses, etc. 


EXCEPTIONAL BARGAINS in new and rebuilt cylinder presses job presses, 
paper cutters, folders, etc. DRISCOLL & FLETCHER MACHINE 












New and rebuilt printing 
12-8 














Tubbs wood goods, 
6-8 




















Purchasing Agent. 


DOAN, ISRAEL, Jersey City, N. J., acts as agent for printers in the purchase 
of materials or machinery of all kinds. Correspondence invited. 6-8 




















Rubber Stamps, Etc. 


SUPERIOR SEAL & STAMP CO., 52 Woodward av., Detroit, Mich. Seals, 
stencils, rubber stamps, die sinking, checks, plates, inks, numbering 
machines, ticket punches. S 





















Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Metal. 


CO., 54 Clinton st., Chicago. 1-9 











BLATCHFORD, E. W., 


KANSAS CITY LEAD & METAL WORKS CO. Fourteenth and = 
sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


















Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPYING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces the 

finest bock and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no 
more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with 
materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings 




































made on cardboard; ‘“ Ready-to-use’’ cold matrix sheets, $1. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 E. 33d ’st., New York city. 
Tin-Foil, 
CROOKE, JOHN J., CO., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 7-8 





Tin Mounting. 












CALENDARS, "hangers and maps, American Finishing Co., 113 W. Harrison 
st., Chicago, Ill. 8-8 








Toilet Papers. 





UNITED STATES ENV ELOPE COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. Seventy-five 
Rg rong lines of toilet papers made at Morgan Envelope Co., Div., — 
eld, Mass. 
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Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs, greatest output, most 
complete selection. Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and print- 
ers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. 
Houses — Boston,. New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Buffalo, 
Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Spokane, nae a 
couver. - 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicago. Superior 
copper mixed type. 6-8 
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THERE IS STILL BIG MONEY IN OLD TYPE 


If you will ship it to us to be recast at the following prices: 
Req cents per pound for 36- -point 2 cents per pound for 12 -point 


we “ 3 “ 2 (ho re a 
Thus will you save much of the bonus the founder makes when he buys your 
old type, the charge he makes for carring a stock and the profit he makes when 
he sells you new type. We use only foundry machines and cast all type in the 
good, old, foundry way. 








FARMER, A. D., & SON TYPE FOUNDING CO., 63-65 Beekman st., New 
York city. 1-9 


HANSEN, H.C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress st., 
Bosten; 43 Center st. and 15 Elm st., New York. 10-8 








INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Standard line type and printers’ a St. 
Louis, New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 





Varnishing. 


POST CARDS, labels, book covers and maps. 
W. Harrison st., Chicago, Ill. 





American Finishing Co., 113 
8-8 


for the Trade 


THE WYNKOOP TYPE FOUNDRY, 85 Warren St., NEW YORK. 
by § hove eat in a ROUGHING 


“Roughing” for. the Trade 


pleased to fill orders from those desiring this aa of fae * Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this stip led effect. All wor! 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. ‘orrespondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street CHICAGO 





Yardsticks. 





STEEL YARDSTICKS, straight, accurate and indestructible, graduated to 

sixteenths, figures large and distinct; the tool every printer has been 
wanting; unplated $1.50; electro- bronze plated, rustproof and as bright as 
gold, $1.75; worth double the price to any printer; for a limited time I 
will prep pay expressage; order now; money back proposition. GEORGE 
W. UNGER, 921 Chestnut st., Columbus, Indiana. 


Air Brush. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, fountain air brush, Jackson blvd., 








Chicago. Send 


for catalogue P. 59. 


THE INTERCHANGEABLE AIR BRUSHES stand to-day as the best air 
brushes in every respect in the world for all commercial air-brush work. 





= gs a 


Send for an air-brush catalogue to O. C. Wold, 155-159 W. Madison st., 
Chicago. 





Coin Cards. 





COIN CARDS (6-hole) any printing, in 1,000 lots, 
$3.75; 1-hole cards, any printing, $3 per 1,000; less 
for more. THE DETROIT COIN WRAPPER CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 








A Counting Machine s2onizi 
part of every cylinder press made. Con- 
sider why this is so, and you will finda 


DURANT COUNTER 


an essential part of most of your job presses. 


W. N. DURANT COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ask your Dealer, or 
Write for Catalogue. 

















5 Added to printing inks makes half- 
re) tones, type and rule forms print 

one hundred per cent sharper and 

entirely overcomes mottled and 


blurry printing of any sort, also warranted to make any printing ink print upon 
ighly glazed and varnished paper. 1.25 per lb. Large trial sample, postpaid, 


$1 per Ib. 


AULD’S SINK GLOSS sizes a high. gloss to inks on hard geste p paper. “ 
cents per Ib. 


AULD’S POWERFUL TRANSPARENT BODY DRYE 

AULD’S JELLY PASTE INK REDUCER. 50 cents per Ib. 

AULD’S eo ogy cpl _— process-ink troubles of printing on top of 
several colors. 

AULD’S INK ENAMEL fc for giving steel-die embossing inks an extremely high gloss, 
$1 per Ib. Samples, postpaid, 25 cents each. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


HAMPTON AULD, 859 Mt. Prospect Avenue, NEWARK, N. J. 
Sinclair & VALENTINE, Selling Agents - - - - - NEw York City 











We want every Printer, large or 
small, to investigate the 


New Cook Combination 
Punch, Eyelet and 
Stabbing Machine. 


It is made to execute the same work done 
on the more expensive machines. Occupies 
small space on desk ortable. Weighs 20 Ibs. 

Will punch or eyelet from 1 to 7 
holes at one operation. Distance 

between holes adjustable. Will 
punch or stab up to % o an 
inch. Provided with adjustable 
gauges. Wesell eyelets. Get 
our prices and full particulars. 


E. M. COOK 
MACHINE Co. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


Have you 


Investi- 
gated ? 


Patent applied for. 














Do You Want Bigger Profits ? 


OT a scheme or method of reducing costs, 
but a reasonably-priced machine that will do 
one part of your work six times as fast as 

you can do it now? Not a heavy investment, but a 
money-maker that will earn its cost the first month ? 

You can have a press that will do all that—that will make 
small card jobs the most profitable part of your business. 

It will print calling and business cards, post cards, tickets, 
invitations, dance programs, index and form cards—any card 
from 2 to 10 ply and from 1 by 2 inches to full postal size, at 
the rate of 120 per minute — 7,200 per hour. Also registers 
perfectly for colorwork, but will not print paper stock or 
envelopes. 

It’s the automatic feed that saves the time and makes the 
profits—such good profits that scores of men are making $10 
to $15 per day just printing cards. 

Write and ask us for samples of its work and proof of 
what other printers have done with it. 


AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS CO. 
615, 167 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














’ Wire —— 


Is the cheapest and best device for 
“Stringing”? Catalogues, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 


Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out! 


Let us send sample and quote you 
prices. 


WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. 


(Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) 
75 Shelby Street 
DETROIT = = = = MICHIGAN 


PATENTED 


This cut illustrates one 
of the various sizes of 
hangers for books % to 
2 inches in thickness. 








SUMMER ROLLERS 


TAVANIEEER ROMER Mh 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 










We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
WE MAKE ne ~ comes: ce the —_ — — 
and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 

THE BEST formulas. ; 
THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 






BE MADE 


address in writing or shipping. 


















ST. LOUIS, MO. 


For the best paper- 
ruling and blank- 
book paging ma- 
chinery for mills, 


bookbinders and 


tablet makers write to 


John McAdams & Sons 


978 Kent Ave. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

























Photo-Engraving on original 
and duplicate copy made 
with WHITFIELD’S pen 
carbon paper. We would 
like to send you samples, and 
quote discounts. Our line of 
pen, pencil and typewriter 
carbons is equally good. We 
manufacture manifolding oil 
tissues in books or flat sheets. 
Samples of all on request. 





WHITFIELD CARBON 
PAPER WORKS, 121 
Liberty St., New York City 














THE “B” MODEL 
PAASCHE AIR-BRUSH 


is the most perfect brush for professional 
purposes. It does the finest and most 
accurate work with ease. Opaque, oil, 
or any make of water-colors can be used 
without the slightest injury tothe brush. 





WRITE US FOR CATALOGUE NOW ~ 


PAASCHE AIR-BRUSH CO. 
5-11 BLUE ISLAND AVENUE, CHICAGO. 




















THE VERDICT 


R. R. B. 
Pad Glue 


always melts and flows freely—no 

lumping or stringing—pads made 

with it are the strongest and most flexible—and it is the best value for the 

money. THOSE WHO USE IT. 
Iwant YOUR business. Write to me to-day. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 83 Gold Street, New York 




















LEARN &, 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING OR PHOTOGRAPHY 
Engravers Earn from $20 to 850 Per Week 

The Only College in the world where these paying professions are 

taught successfully. Endorsed by the International Association of 

Photo-Engravers and the Photographers’ Association of Illinois. 

Terms aot and living inexpensive. Graduates placed in good posi- 


tions, Write for catalogue, and specify the course in which you 
Tit note Oolleg en h: 881 Wabash A 
no! lege o 0 phy, or abash Ave. 
Bissell College of pee Ce t Effingham, Ill. 
L. H. BISSELL, President ' 



















































Neat 
Compact 
Self- 
Contained 


‘oh a] 


pC 


The Finest 
Printing-press 
Control and Drive You Ever Saw 


ROTH BROS. & CO. 


136 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 








27 S. Clinton Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 











HE PAPER DEALER 


gives the wanted information 
on the general and technical sub- 


ject of Paper 


. It will enable the printer to keep 
posted on paper, to buy advanta- 
geously, and to save 
money on his paper 
purchases. No dollar could be 
spent more profitably for a year’s 
reading. Printed on Enamel book 
paper. 

SPECIAL OFFER—Exclose a dollar bill, or stamps, 


: or money-order, in your letter- 
head, and remit at our risk, and receive the paper for 


the year of 1908 and also a copy of our book, “Hel, 
to Profitable Paper Selling.” i 























Ghe PAPER DEALER 


155 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 





















































BLOTTERS ShicheuUE 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM 

A good Blotter every month, if striking in design and text, well printed and 
ana distributed, will bring desirable business and lots of it to any printer. 
We have a series of color plates for printers’ blotters that are building business 
for those who use them. Only one shop in a town can get them. rite for 
samples and particulars. Chas. L. Stiles, Keith Theater Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 


Write on your business letter-head to 
PRINTER R. Carleton Engraving Co., 
Omaha, Neb., for the latest 
copyright LODGE CUT CATALOGUE 
Bobk, ‘When Papa Rode the Goat.”’ Colored plates, 100 illustra- 
he, tions. Many fearful things. 15c. by mail, to printers only. 




















HEADQUARTERS FOR 


EMBLEM CUTS 


YATES BUREAU 2?’ DESIGN 
263-269 DearbornSt. CHICAGO. I1l. 





















‘S\ TACS AND BUSINESS HELPS 
O# will put you in touch with more business. There's 
TAC 9 possible customer in every commercial enterprise. 
Information and catalogue sent on request. 

. . 
Dernioon Manufacturing Sompany 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chieago St. Louis 


TWO-COLOR CUTS AND COPY 


Snappy cuts and the kind of copy that has sold over $100,000 worth of printing 
for me. Blotter service, $2 monthly. Complete service—blotters, booklets, fold- 
ers, mail-cards—$3. Samples free. FRANK ARMSTRONG, Des Moines, Iowa. 

















MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, 517 Arch St. 
NEW YORK, 242 Water St. 
CHICAGO, 113 N. Sheldon St. 
BROOKLYN, 
584 Flushing Ave. 
riggs BALTIMORE, 
2 232 St. Paul St. 
KANSAS CITY, 
——- Kansas City Life Bldg. 
DENVER, 
1525 Wynkoop St. 









Sole Licensees and Manufacturers for U. S. 


HELE-SHAW CLUTCH 


for motor cars and boats, reverse gears of every 
description, Pulley and Coupling Clutches, Brakes 
of every description, Dynamometers, etc. 

The most enduring, effective, compact and fool-proof clutch made. 
Smoothest in operation and most uniform in pickup of load. 

Write us with full description of your problem, for special design 
and price, which will always be reasonable. 











We Manufacture Motors 


Our specialty is 
ALTERNATING CURRENT MOTORS 


FOR JOB PRINTING 
PRESSES 


Maximum output assured. 
The speed can be varied to 
suit the requirement of your 
work, a feature not found in 
other alternating current mo- 
tors. All sizes. 






Write for particulars, circulars and prices. 


ADVANCE ELECTRIC CO. 


20-22 North Commercial Street - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| 




















“THE FARRAH STYLE. 
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JW. Farrah. &@. 


120 T0130 SHERMAN ST., 
Tatnene 161 HARRISON. CHicAGo,lu, 
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FACTS ABOUT 
WESTERN TYPE | 


THERE IS NO SECRET ABOUT THE 








RS a eS ee, ee ; 


COMPOSITION OF TYPE METAL. 
ITS QUALITY IS DETERMINED BY } 
THE PRICE THE FOUNDERISWILL- 
ING TO PAY. WESTERN TYPE 
IS MADE OF THE BEST METAL 7 

q 

f 


La 


THAT MONEY CAN BUY. 


= 4: 


SORTS 











IN 24 HOURS FROM THE FOUNDRY @ 
——— q 

INVESTIGATE OUR CLAIMS AND YOU WILL BUY $ 
WESTERN TYPE / 

prea ase penewenene 4 
WESTERN | 
TYPE FOUNDRY #/; 
CHICAGO—ROCK ISLAND i 

ST. LOUIS ‘ 

ag afer AND BORDER S22 > = . ’ - ' sok 

























Made with either 5 or 6 wheels. 


The 
one-inch 
wide 


WETT 


This machine is particularly adapted 
red boa on Web pores sae as the sis 
ulti-Process press, Kidder, Kramer- Showing . Showing 
Web adaptation of the Gordon, Wil- 4 * 
that Web> adaptation of the Gordon, Wi Model 383 Fiaren Model 233 Figures. 


that are designed for rapidly printing 
and numbering tickets, sales slips, coupons and other work that will not admit of using the 


° se regular form of numbering machine. Can also be used on the ordinary Gordon press. 
& Forty-eight machines could be worked on a 10x 13 Multi-Process press, and run ata speed of 
e F000 -; a per hour, producing 240,000 tickets each 60 minutes (60 machines could 
e used). 
One printer is running 48 of these machines on a 10x15 Chandler & Price Gordon, with a 
Kramer-Web attachment, at the rate of 2,800 impressions per hour, producing 134,400 tickets 
each 60 minutes. Other printers are doing this. 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE GO,, 331-341 Classon Ave, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


are you 
Interested ¢ 























Have conclusively demonstrated 
their superiority over any on 
the market to-day. They lead 
on every point worthy of con- 
sideration—power, convenience, 
strength, durability, design and 
workmanship. These are the 
reasons why so many printers 
and binders use the ANDERSON 
BUNDLING PRESS, and why 
you should. Send for Booklet to-day. 

























C.F. ANDERSON & CO. 394-398 yes oa STREET 























“me Kidder Machinery * 











Paper Slitting-and Rewinding Machinery for Paper-box Maker, Paper 
Dealers and Paper Mills 


_cunwaugg we 


fates & | = = 


Mobet “‘S. L.’? PATENT SLITTER AND REWINDER 


Our Model “‘S. L.’’ Slitter and Rewinder slits and rewinds the paper roll the 
full width on one shaft or core without interlapping, leaving the sides of the cut 
rolls perfectly straight and smooth. The cutters cut a clean edge without dust. 

We build these machines in sizes to take rolls from 24 inches to 70 inches 
wide. We can slit and rewind the material in rolls as narrow as one-quarter inch. 

Our rewound rolls are considered by the trade the best produced. 

We can supply with our machine an attachment for the ruling of the stock at 
the same time as it is being cut and rewound. 

Sample rolls cut on our machines sent on application free. 











Kidder Press Co. “* Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
The J. L. Morrison Co. 261 BROADWAY John Haddon & Co. 


beaieaa GIBBS-BROWER CO., AGENTS iii 


Canada: Great Britain: 


























THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
Block-Bearing PRINTING PRESS 











PRINT-SIDE-UP DELIVERY IN OPERATION 


HE increasing demand for the Huber-Hodgman Printing 

Press is the best evidence of its merits. Those who have 

tried it are giving us better evidence of its success than 
letters of praise—they are duplicating their purchases. Among 
our sales last month were ten large machines, sold to firms dupli- 
cating their former purchases. The Huber-Hodgman is sold on 
its merits, and we believe it is the best constructed, most durable 
and efficient machine that is offered the printer. We ask you to 
examine it in operation, ask those who use it their opinion of 
these claims, and let us have an opportunity to show its merits to 
you. A little time spent in its examination may give you cause for 
congratulation on its purchase in the future. 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


17 to 23 Rose St. and 135 William St., New York. 
FACTORY —TAUNTON, Mass. 
AGENTs, PAciFIC Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 
g2 Seventh Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Manager 


AceENnT, Enctanp, P. LAWRENCE PTG. MACHINERY CO., Ltd ; 
57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, Harrison 801. CHICAGO 











Delighted With It. 
St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 6, 1908. 


Good Reading for Printers interested in securing 
the best Equipment for their Pressrooms. 


Inereased Quality and Quantity. 
Detroit, Mich., June 29, 1907. 
THE WARNOCK-TOWNER CO., Chicago, III: 





THE WARNOCK-TOWNER CO., Chicago, Ill.: 

Gentlemen,—We have your letter of Feb. 1, 1908, in 
which you ask us how we like the Sectional blocks 
we recently purchased from you. 

In reply, would say, that we are delighted with the 
results obtained. For example, we are just finishing 
up a form that has been on the press for over two 
months, running continuously day and night. The 
plates show very little wear and the make-ready has 
not been changed since we started. We consider that 
on this form alone we have earned, in time and trouble 
saved, half the cost of the blocks. We also find that 
we are saving considerable time in imposition, make- 
realy and register. 

The writer believes that you have the best and 
quickest handled block on the market and can heartily a a 
recommend it to any one doing the class of work that 4x 4 “Gem,” 75 cents. 
requires patent bases. 6 


4x8 Register Hook 


PRICES OF ‘*GEM’’ HOOKS: 
6x6 ‘‘Gem”’ Regular, 80 cents. 
x 6 ‘* Gem,” narrow margin, go cents. 


Gentlemen,—The Register Blocks of your make, 
which we installed after first making careful study of 
the features of other blocks, are giving us the best of 
satisfaction. For quick adjustment and absolute and 
independent control of each printing plate they work 
wonders in the pressroom in the saving of time in 
close register work. Any printer doing much work 
from plates is wasting many.times the cost of the 
blocks if he is getting along without them. We wish 
you every success. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) PENINSULAR PRESS, 
1. H. Benjamin, Pres. 


Never Slips on Heavy Forms. 
6x6 “Gem,” narrow margin, Harrisburg, Pa., March 11, 1908. 
go cents. THE WARNOCK-TOWNER CO., Chicago, IIL: 
Gentlemen,—Pardon delay in answering yours of 
February 26. The equipment of Register Hooks and 
Blocks furnished by your company have proven all 
you claim. Weare using them to good advantage in 





Wishing you every success in your enterprise, we 
beg to femain, Yours very truly, 
(Signed) PIONEER PRESS (MFG. DEPT.) 
Edw. E. Hayes, Supt. 





The Warnock-Towner Co. 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago 


our high-class color printing. There is a marked 
saving of time in securing perfect register without 
danger of slipping. Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) J. HORACE MCFARLAND Co. 
J. Woolston Jones, Supt. 











Founded and Edited by H. SNowDEN Warp, F. R. P.S. 
Established January, 1894. 


THE PROCESS 
EI! 2'S 


= 
ESTABLISH 
JAN 1694. 


Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 
Dawsarn & Ward, Ltp., 6 Farringdon Av., Lonpon, E. C. 


AMERICAN AGENTS: 
Messrs. Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street, NEw YORK 


James White Paper Co. 


(FORMERLY JAMES WHITE & CO.) 


TRADE-MARK 


COVER AND BOOK 
PAPERS 


210 MONROE STREET - - - CHICAGO 

















PATENT 


PRESS LOCKS 








For locking chases on the 
press. Dispensing with 
furniture and quoins. 
Quickly adjusted, secure 
lock, great time-saver. 
Holds chase solid to bed. 
Prevents material work- 
ing up inside. 








MADE ONLY BY 


Morgans €» Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Printers’ Machinery and Specialties. 








NEW TYPE 
Direct-Current Motor 


Espectally designed for Printing Presses 
and kindred work. 





Its ‘special fea- 
tures are— 
High 
Efficiency, 
Variable 
Speed Control, 
» Durability of 
Construction. 





( Type ‘‘C’’? Motor ) 
We give you the result of our many years of 
experience in the production of high-grade Motors. 


Write us your requirements. Let us advise you of your 
need and its cost. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


395 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Factory: BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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400 ADVERTISING CUTS 


In one and two colors to fit every line of business. 
Every one a real "order puller "— and they are 
what you want right now for your blotters, mail- 
ing cards, folders, etc. A suggestion with each 
cut to help you rrepare your copy. THE 
HERRICK CUT BOOKS (four numbers) 
show these cuts and will be sent only to business 
firms for 25 cents. 





Money back if you're not satisfied. 
Write on your business stationery and 


Send 25c. to-day 


THE HERRICK PRESS 


Makers of Drawings of all kinds 
931 Fine Arts Bldg., CHICAGO 








“Royal Worcester” 





The Best Enameled 
Blotting 








Our popular brands of plain 
Blotting are 


‘= Blotting 


Sold by leading Paper Dealers 
everywhere 


Standard Paper Mfg. Co. 
RICHMOND, VA., U.S.A. 


Largest makers of Blotting exclusively in the World! 


“Standard” 
“Imperial” “Imperial” 


“Sterling” 
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New Carver Automatic 
Stamping and 
Embossing Press 


Contains more POINTS 
OF MERIT than any other 
machine of the kind in the 
market. 

An investigation will prove it. 


C.R. CARVER CO. 
N.E. Cor. 15th and Lehigh Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canadian Agents 
' Mitier & RIcHAaRD, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Canada 
, Southwestern Agents 


SOUTHERN Type & MAcuINERY Co., 
239 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 


Australasian Agents 
Parsons BroTuErs, Stock Ex. Bldg., Pitt St., 












Sydney 













































Etchings and Half Tones 


that print as well as The Inland- Walton kind are 
not made everywhere :: :: :: They are made by 








The Inland-Walton Company 








Men of science and practical skill make and finish them. The plant is under the 
roof and in constant touch with one of the foremost printing establishments in the 
world, and its advisers. Therefore INLAND-WALTON engravings are Standard 

For maintenance of gradation 
For faithfulness of reproduction 
For excellent printing quality 
For superiority of finish 


The Inland-Walton Engraving Company has no specialties, its work being of uniform 
excellence throughout every process. 


The Inland-Walton Engraving Company 


(The Henry O. Shepard Co.) 
Telephones Harrison 4230-4231 120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 









































Beware of New Things! 








The Whitlock 


The Latest and Best of all 
Two-Revolution Presses 








Be aware of New Things! 


Let us tell you about it. 








AGENCIES COVERING 
AMERICA AND EUROPE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincin- 





is, Kansas City, Denver, 
n Francisco, Dallas. 





Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., 
44 West Mitchell Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Mgssrs. T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 10 
Johnson's Court, Fleet St.,London, E.C. 





| The WHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DERBY, CONN. 


NEW YORK, Fuller (Flatiron) Building, 23d Street and Broadway 
BOSTON, 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 
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Wide- 
Measure 
Si 6 Linotypes| faa 
“qustinnease | 3O-EM Slug eel 


Single Magazine Price, $3,300 Double Magazine Price, $3,750 














Of the 83 Double-Magazine Linotypes now running in the Government Printing- 
office, Washington, 16 are Model 7 36-em machines, upon which 
all the enrolled bills are now being set. 





Quick-change Model 5, Single Magazine, 30 ems . ...... . . $3,150 
Quick-change Model 4, Double Magazine, 30 ems. . . .... . . $3,600 


SIXTY-TWO ORDERS 


Have been entered for = ‘The only low-priced 


Two-Letter N Ne a canes 
: a, a our alphabets— 
Junior ’ ¥ 4 Upper _— case Roman 


Upper and lower case Gothic 


“ NY ‘ 
Linotypes e e = a , On one set of matrices, at the 


A ' & instant command of the operator 
between oS | cin from a keyboard of only 78 keys. 


February 1, 1908, and 
April 30, 1908. EASY TERRES 
8 to 13 ems in measure; 6 to 10 


Price, roa ae $1, 500 ‘ 5 : point in body; 6 and 8 point faces. 























MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY | 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS PARIS 
SYDNEY, N. S. W. TORONTO —The Mergenthaler Co., Ltd. HAVANA — Francisco Arredond 


WELLINGTON, N. 2: Parsons Trading Co. BUENOS AIRES — Louis L. Lomer TOKIO —Teijiro Kurosawa 
MEXICO CITY CAPE TOWN — John Haddon & Co. 













































HICKOK 


Paper- Ruling Machines 


“» Ruling Pens 
Bookbinders’ Machinery 





The W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 








Style ‘‘C’’— Double-Deck Ruling Machine 


ESTABLISHED 1844 





HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


INCORPORATED 1886 


























HIGH-GRADE 


BLOTTING 


There is a demand for refined grades of Blot- 
ting —a quality that will bespeak character, 
and in its use reflect dignity upon the user. 





We want the Progressive Printer 
who is in search for such quality to send for 
our complete line of samples of our famous 


VIENNA MOIRE, Blotting (in colors) 


AND 


Plate Finish, WORLD, 
HOLLYWOOD and 
RELIANCE 


Have our samples and prices on your desk 


—then you will be in touch with the BEST. 
SEND US A REQUEST TO-DAY 


Te Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
Makers of Blotting 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA 














UNAPPROACHABLE 


We have now reached 
the high-water mark of 
excellence in our new 


“PERFECTION” 


_ No. 6 and No. 12 
WIRE STITCHERS 


which are unapproach- 
able on the face of the 
earth for all-round ex- 
cellence. 









Printed matter and 
any information desired 
can be had on appli- 
cation. 


—= 


Awarded Gold Medal in St* Louis, 
Mo., and London, England. 





THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 


143 Worth St., NEW YORK 354 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
27-29 Furnival St., LONDON, ENG. 


Toronto, Canada 


Leipzig, Germany 






















U.S.or 
Canadian 


PATENTS 
$25.00 


We pay all expenses and 
Disbursements except 
Goverrment 








@ Write to us for preliminary opinions on all 
legal matters. No charge unless retained. 


@ Associates throughout Continental Europe, 
Great Britain, the Colonies, South America 
and Canada enable us to investigate and 
prosecute foreign interests with dispatch. 


Our Pamphlet for the asking. 


THE INDUSTRIAL LAW LEAGUE, Inc. 
fees 170 Broadway, New York City, N.Y. 








































Maximum Product 
Quality Printing 


‘‘Perfected Prouty” 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 


176 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


NEw YorK OFFICE—536-538 Pearl St. Factory—East Bridgewater, Mass. 


wn 


tt 

















| “The Standard” HUBER’S COLORS 
Motors 


IN USE SINCE 1780 








J.M. HUBER 
113-115 Vine STREET, ; : St. Louis, Mo. 
133 PEARL STREET, : ; . Boston, Mass. 
350 DEARBORN STREET, . ; . Cuicaco, ILL. 
233 SouTH FIFTH STREET, . PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


PRINTING | 
— INKS = 


The steady growth in demand for J.M.Huber’s 
Printing Inks has necessitated the establishment 
of the above mentioned branches. Customersin 
the near-by territories will do well to order Inks 
from the nearest branch, thereby saving time. 


J.M.HUBER 


Manufacturer of Dry Colors, Varnishes, 
Printing and Lithographic Inks 
THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. Main Office, 150 Worth Street, 3-6 Mission 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO Place, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Direct-Current Motors of all kinds for Factecy, 222-382 Feetieth Stoct. BROOKEYN, N.Y. 
Printing and Electrotyping Machinery. 


Once used is sufficient ee i 


That’s all we ask — just a fair trial. Wickersham Quoin, made in Two Sizes. 2,000,000 in use 
We find print-shops who have used the old styles, at first hard to convince before using 
the WICKERSHAM QUOIN, but when they wake up and try it “just once,” that’s 
sufhicient. Out go the relics. 


Get our catalog, study the mechanism, use your reason as to which is best: A quick 
acting, strong QUOIN is what you want. Investigate. Ask some printer who is -using our 
QUOINS. They will tell you more of their good ments than we can in this limited space. 


WICKERSHAM QUOIN COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 





















































EXECUTIVE COVERS 








MADE IN 
TEN COLORS :: TWO SIZES 
TWO WEIGHTS (Light and Heavy) 














OUR HANDSOME SAMPLE-BOOK 


of these papers—a work of 4rt—yours for 
the asking, with name of nearest dealer 

















WRITE TO-DAY TO 


THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PAPER MFG. CO. 


MAKERS 
Cover :: Blotting :: Specialties 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 



































Economy in Time and Labor | 


is made easy by using our 


New No. 5-A ROD EMBOSSER 


The Best and Strongest Press Built of its Size 











A FEWof ITS MERITS 








Rise and fall of Platen, 2% inches. 


Has adjustment of 6inches, by screw 
toggle—no overhead gears to 
bother with, and easily adjusted. 


Constructed to throw off on every 
impression, giving as long a dwell 
as may be desired, or adjusted to 
run continuously. 


Size of head 15x12, steam or gas. 
They give universal satisfaction. 


Construction guaranteed. 





Send for prices and circulars, which 
we will gladly furnish on request. 











New No. 5-A Rod Embosser 


The Standard Machinery Company 


(Successors to Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons) 


Builders and Designers of Paper-Cutting Machines, Four-Rod Embossers and Smashers, 
Arch Embossers and Smathers, Two-Rod Embossers (Power and Hand 
Lever), Die-Cutting Presses and Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


Main Office and Works : : : : : MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 
Cuas. E. WHEELER, Gen. Mgr. and Treas. , 
Branch Office: 41 PARK Row, NEW YORK CITY 


W. E. Biavvett, Representative 
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We second the motion! 


If all printers would act on the very 
sensible suggestion of one of our com- 
petitors, and, before placing their orders 
for Register Hooks, would secure sam- 
ples for examination from each manu- 
facturer, a large number of printers 
would save money and improve their 
equipment at one stroke—a few manu- 
facturers would experience something 
of a jolt—and our factory would be 
continually swamped with orders. 
It’s as plain as A, B, C. 

Conceit P 

Perhaps. Call it what you like—but 
act on the suggestion. We're ready 
with the samples! 


For Narrow Margins, ask for our new 
Climax Register Hook —the hook color 
printers have been hoping and praying for. 
For Book Printing, or any printing 
from plates that does not require extremely 
narrow margins, ask for our new Combina- 
tion Hook—the fastest and best all around 
register hook made. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


61-63 WARD ST., CHICAGO 


The Original Point-System* Base People 
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/ WAITING FORA BIT] 


GIVE US A NIBBLE! 
AND LET US SHOW YOU RESULTS 
a 
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= HAFFNER, 


WEngraving Com pany iy 
DENVER 











Artistic 
Calendar Pads 


Highest grade of calendar 

pads on the market. 

Attractive, well made and 

sold at fair prices. 

All sizes sewed. : 

Hot press gold printing. 

Embossed tops. 

Boxed for jobbing, 100 and 200 assorted to a box. Sold in bulk also. 
Over a million in stock. Send for samples and prices. 


The Chas. H. Elliott Co. 


17th Street and Lehigh Avenue, North Philadelphia, Pa. 











































IN «NO 2S EWNsS BE. A «P-IN 


MEGILL’S PATENT 


Double-Grip 222 


Price, $1.25 per set of 3, including 6 extra tongues 
and key for heavy stock. 
The only gauge that fastens to the tympan sheet without pin points or 
glue. Meets every known requirement in fixed gauges for the job 
printing-press and is adjustable. Fastens to the top sheet only and 
does not injure the packing. 


Sold by Typefounders and Dealers in Printing Supplies, and by 


Edw. L. Megill, tianitsccrer 60 Duane St., N.Y. 


Makers of Gauge Pins of every description. Also Automatic Register 
Gauges, by which the most ordinary feeder can procure split-hair reg- 
ister in printing colorwork at any speed he can handle the sheets. 

Send for free booklets. 























Dinse, Page & Co. 


Electrotypers 
Nickeltypers 
Stereotypers 




















429-437 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
Telephone: Harrison 7185 











AMERICAN SKILL WINS 


Holzman Local Views 


*‘Not Made in Germany’’ 
Supreme After patient experimentation we have per- 
fected some special processes which produce 
QUALITY View Cards of a quality far surpassing the best 
work of European publishers. 





plus Richness of coloring, fidelity of detail and 

Unequaled genuine artistic value, are distinguishing fea- 
tures of Holzman Views. 

SERVICE We make deliveries in as many weeks as 


European manufacturers require months, and 
at you enjoy the added benefits of American 
Order-Getting responsibility and accessibility. 
PRICE means nothing unless compared with our samples 
Write for Samples—it will pay you to know. The Largest Factory in 
America devoted exclusively to the making of Post Cards. 


ALFRED HOLZMAN CO., 2815 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
ept. 











METAL 
‘oes | CHEMICALS 
A PLATE G \ SUPPLIES 


padre For Engravers, 
Electrotypers, Printers 















SeND FOR PRICES 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers METALS, CHEMICALS AND 
SUPPLIES for Engravers, Photo-Engravers and Electrotypers 


102-110 West Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO Q 220-224 Taaffe Pl., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

































Pick Out the Best Binderies 


in Chicago — then go to the telephone and ask them if they 
are equipped with 


The Wetmore Patent Glue Heater 


—ask them whether it fulfills our claim 
that the WETMORE 


Prevents Scum 
Prevents Crust 
Prevents Dirt 
Prevents Rotten Glue 
Prevents Waste Glue 





—then send us your name on a postal card, 
stating the number of gallons liquid glue you use every day 
and let us send a WETMORE on trial, at our expense. 


THE ADVANCE MACHINERY COMPANY 
513-525 Hamilton Street . . .. . . TOLEDO, OHIO 

















THE ROBERT DICK 
MAILER 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR. 

Kansas City, February 15, 1907. 
Rev. Robert Dick Estate, 

189 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Gentlemen,—About 17 years ago I changed 
to the Dick Mailer and have been using 
the same ever since. I do not think there 
is a machine on the market that 
equals the Dick Mailer. We are 
ranning in our Mailing Room at 
the present time about 26 of your 
machines. They give good satis- 

ction. 1 remain, yours truly, 
THE KANSAS CITY STAR, 
By H. Leested, Country Cireulator. 





























For further information, address 


Rev. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















We Work with the Printer 


We furnish Inks, Typewriter Ribbons, and Instruction Book 
for using our Imitation Typewritten Letter process. 


You Should Control 


all the imitation typewritten letters in your locality. Our outfit 
is by no means expensive. No special apparatus required, no 
royalties to pay, it will be all yours, and can be used on any 
ordinary press. 


Get in Line for the Spring and Summer Work 


Letters printed in purple, blue, black, green or red with our Ribbon 
Process, are ready for use on any Typewriter, so that a perfect letter is 
produced when name and address are filled in. 


, Write us to-day for full particulars. 





THE TYPERIBBON MFG. CO., 113-115 Sherman St., Chicago 
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A GOOD 
ELECTROTYPE 


Means a true reproduction of 
the original — the “‘bringing- 
out” of every detail, a process 
that we have given much time 
to perfecting. 


THE USE OF AN ORIG- 
INAL HALF-TONE, no 
matter how compact, fine or 
coarse screen, is replaced by 
our NEW ELECTRO 
PROCESS, supplying in 
its stead a perfect electrotype, 
so perfect that the most care- 
ful comparison leaves no 


Original Half-tone — 150 screen. argument. Electrotype of Half-tone — 150 screen. 


If you are contemplating a fine Catalogue, Booklet, in fact any high-class job, let us demonstrate 


OUR NEW PERFECT REPRODUCTION PROCESS. 


ACME ELECTROTYPE CO. 
341-351 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 





THIS PAGE WAS ELECTROTYPED BY OUR NEW PROCESS 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Third Revised Edition of “The 
Mechanism of the Linotype” 


by John S. Thompson, is now ready for distribution. Every 
chapter has been revised and enlarged, and the work extended 
to include the latest patterns of Linotypes, Models Four and Five 


The standard text-book on the Linotype machine 


Every mechanical feature of the Linotype is discussed and thoroughly explained 
and each adjustment and its purpose clearly defined. This text-book is used in 
every Linotype school in the United States. -215 pages, 55 illustrations. Bound 
in soft leather for the pocket. Price, $2.00 per copy 














Orders can be filled at any branch of the Mergenthaler Linotype Co., or by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 

















Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


cI 


Sam! Binghams Son 
‘Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO FACTORIES 


195-207 South Canal Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-251 6 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


507-509 Broadway 


ATLANTA 


52:54 So. Forsyth Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky A 


DALLAS 


675 Elm Street 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Stree 












































DEXTER 


Folders— Keeders—Cutters 


WPANY NEW YORK & CHICAGO 
" 
Mt 
fa - a 
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A FOLOER COM 
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The Dexter Automatic Press Feeder The Dexter Three-fold Parallel Folder 


The Greatest Efficiency and Best Service Guaranteed 


Write for catalogues and particulars 


ZAOENCIEB’S DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


ATLANTA DALLAS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON TORONTO 
MELBOURNE CAPE TOWN MAIN OFFICE AND Factory—PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 

































































Canada’s only journal 
for the printing trade 











Published Monthly 
at Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg 


L_ <Ses2o 


There is only one 








STERLING 
PONY ROUTER 


Has revolving 


Just the 













Router for table 

small 14x 14 inches.’ 
printing Work 
plants, ; can be routed 
or auxiliary at all places 
router in without 
large plants. reclamping. 





Machine Perfecting & Mfg. Co. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY—STANDARD AND SPECIAL 
STERLING ROTARY ONE AND TWO COLOR PRESSES 


for various purposes. Sterling Pony Cutting, Creasing and 
Embossing Press. Sterling Pony Routers. 
Stereotyping Machinery, Half-type-high Beds, Lock-ups, etc. 


CHICAGO 





2 to 10 North Desplaines Street : : : : : 





way to reach the 





trade in Canada 
satisfactorily, and 
that is through the 
columns of the 
Printer and Pub- 
lisher. The paper 
has been enlarged 
and improved re- 
cently to meet the 
growing needs of 
the country. 
Write for sample 
copy and rates. 
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The royal road to a rapidly 
enlarging market 








For quickly 
and 
accurately 
placing the 
gauge pins 
ona 

platen press 


TYMPAN 
GAUGE 
SQUARE 
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Made of transparent celluloid, ruled in picas. 


By placing the square over the impression of the 
job on the tympan in the proper position, and 
marking with a pencil along the left and lower 
edges, the gauges can be placed correctly at once. 

Will save its cost in one day’s use. 


Twenty-five cents, postpaid to any address. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
130 Sherman St., Chicago 
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Printers’ 
Patent 


For orm m Truck 





New and 
Practical 


Heavy forms put on and taken off 
of presses and imposing stones 
with the greatest of ease. No tug- 
ging or heavy lifting, or straining 
of chases by forcing quoins to 
hold type matter. It is important 
to keep chases true for good work 
and saving of time on every job. 
The table is quickly adjusted to 
all printing presses and imposing 
stones, and the truck is compact 
for carting through narrow aisles. 


Send for circular and prices. 


MASHEK MANUFACTURING CO. 


( NOT INCORPORATED ) 


592 WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 














GOOD FIELD FOR 
PAYING INVESTMENTS 


There is a good field for paying investments in the 
towns recently opened in the Dakotas, Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, along the new line to the 
Pacific Coast. 

Last fall, Lemmon, Hettinger and Bowman were 
established on this new line in the Dakotas. To- 
day each has a population of over 500 and most 
branches of business are represented. Their develop- 
ment has been phenomenal, but substantial. 

Stores, hotels and other lines of business are needed 
in these towns and in others soon to be opened on 
the Pacific Coast extension of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry, 


Reeder, Haynes and Scranton, North Dakota, and 
Ismay, Montana, were opened in May. Among the 
towns to be opened in June and July are Marmarth, 
North Dakota, and Melstone, Roundup, Mildred, 
Musselshell, Lavina and Griffin, Montana. Hotels, 
stores of all kinds, professional men and others are 
needed to build up these towns. They will witness 
rapid development. 

Take advantage of the opportunities now. You will 
invest your money profitably. A trip of inspection 
through this new country will convince you that the 
opportunities are there. Descriptive books, maps 
and other information free for the asking. 


GEO. B. HAYNES 
IMMIGRATION AGT., 95 ADAMS ST. 
CHICAGO 


F. A. MILLER 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
CHICAGO 








Is one of the characteristics most 
to be desired for Printing-office 
Machinery. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
MOTORS 


Will give every required 

speed and will maintain 

an absolutely even speed 

at all times, making pos- 

sible greater output and 
better work. 











Western Electric Motor connected to press. 


The automatic control ob- 
tained with electric motor 
drive not only affords 
a solute protection for the 
machines and*work, but 
also permits the operator to 
give more attention to the 
other processes that affect 
the quality of the work. 


Send for Bulletin No. 2214 


CENTRAL COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
WRITE OUR 


MINNEAPOUS NEAREST 
ATLANTA SAINT PAUL HOUSE 
































Onyx Papers 


Mexican Onyx 
60 and 8o lbs. to ream (500 


Ssardony x sheets) in Crash, Repoussé- 
Malachite Onyx Crash, Vellum and plate 
Chalcedonyx finishes. Put up in half-ream 


packages. 








ONYX BOND 


22 X 34—32 lbs.—five colors 


ONYX BRISTOLS 


2214 x 28% — 100, 120, 140 lbs. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK 


KEITH PAPER COMPANY 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS., U.S. A. 
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> 
Announcements 








Favrille 
Parchment These lines are entirely new 
| and distinctive from anything 
Onyx on the market. Ask your 
Parchment jobber for samples. If he can 


not supply you write direct to 


THE P. P. KELLOGG & CO. Division 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Don’t Buya Typecaster 





Until you have investigated the 
merits of what printers term “the 
greatest invention of the age,” the 


Thompson Cypecaster 


We can convince you, too, if you will put aside all prejudices 

and impartially investigate. We claim eighteen (18) points 

of superiority over all typecasters in existence. Want us to 
prove them? Here’s one bit of evidence: 











Cossens & Beaton Cppesetting Co. 


Linotype Machine Composition 
{Orinting : Presswork : Binding 


45-47 Plymouth Place 
Chicago, May 11, 1908. 
Thompson Type Machine Co., 
130 Sherman Street, Chicago. 

Gentlemen — We consider our purchase of a Thompson 
Typecaster one of the best investments we ever made. Our 
cases are now always full of bright new type, and no job of 
printing is too big for us. We would as soon think of doing 
without our linotypes as without a Thompson Typecaster. 

Our apprentice operator has cast up twenty-four pounds 
of 36-point an hour. Very truly yours, 

Cozzens & Beaton Typesetting Co. 
H. T. Cozzens, Treasurer. 




















Don’t Sell Your Old Type 


Put it into the metal-pot of the 

Thompson Typecaster and make 

new type out of it. You can cast 

new type cheaper than it can be 

bought in ton lots and have it 
when you want it. 
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Thompson Type Machine 
Company 130 Sherman Street, Chicago 








BE a 


a 

a 

9 

: ASK FOR SAMPLE TYPE AND LITERATURE 
a 

b+ 
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Going Dates, Daily, June 1 to September 30, 1908 





Special Excursion Fares 


FROM CHICAGO TO 





Niagara Falls and return—( June only).............. eee Bari aiareke PS CISC $16.00 
MOrontorAnd weil —— 6515/00 alten PPUNIe GO). 5.55) 5) 0: <6 ais 55:0 4 101 25v10i cisco eisielereleiois gale aceiere wre tie 13.60 
TASER SAE Bad CRN ANAR RNIN 5-5 204000 oc tots geecs gst scoot cee ole aia ralttcay of svaee &: gp atlas nist averaiy cxie sere nic erat oheroretstones eres 20.00 
CESSES TOES TT oe Oot A eNO a Ai Sie ia Ap se ammeter er saree 25.35 

er es 


PEPE SeR UR ERES eA MN RENNER 52 2a Shs 15 ears c we Scmnsgr dia tar eT 8s Aco eaetabous odses ean econeuel tiailelarehoiaanaletele’somtete eres 
and many other resorts of Canada and New England. 


Limit 30 Days 


Full particulars can be obtained by writing 
GEO. W. VAUX, Assistant General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
135 Adams Street, Chicago 

















































































The Roth Embossed Printing Press 


Is a Revolution in Power Embossing Presses. 


Automatically and simultaneously embosses and prints from a steel die or plate. 
We claim originality in every detail. 
Guaranteed to be perfect and to excel all other makes of presses in every feature. 
Occupies one-half the floor space, is about one-half the weight, is four times as 
strong and will exert four times as much pressure on the die with one-half the 
motor power as any other make of press. 

Body or frame is composed of a single carbonized steel casting, the guaranteed 
tensile strength of which is fully eight times that of cast iron; minor parts are of 
phosphor-bronze or of steel forgings. 

Is a triumph of simplicity, is self-contained, and runs absolutely noiseless and 
without vibration or jar at thirty-five per minute. 

Contains every possible improvement and attachment for its convenient and 
successful operation, many of which are not contained in any other make of press. 

Is a press in a class by itself. 

Is built in five sizes; the smallest may be operated by hand. 

The large sizes are built to receive our seven different automatic attachments for 
the various purposes and variety of work. 

All classes and kinds of work possible to be done on a power press can be done 
on it, including hot and dry work. 

Our No.3 will emboss in the center of 30-inch stock, no limit to the length of 
the sheets; will take a die or plate 9 by 12 inches; is guaranteed to bring up 50 
square inches of solid ruled work; takes 20 by 20 inch dies on hot or dry work. 

Our No. 2 takes a 4 by 9 inch die, 5 by 9 inch plate and 20 square inchcs of 
solid ruled work. 

Our No.1 takes a 3 by 7 inch die, 4 by 7 inch plate and 10 square inches of 
solid ruled work. 

Our No. 0 Pony Press will take dies as large as 2% by 5 inches and bring up 5 
square inches of solid ruled work. 

Our Sub-chuck holds thin plates as conveniently as dies, without mounting. 

Instructions complimentary, personal, typewritten and otherwise. 

Over sixty of our style “A” and “B” presses are being successfully operated 
by over fifty different concerns in the United States, Canada and Mexico, all o 
which were sold without personal solicitation. 

Correspondence solicited. Illustrated descriptive pamphlet, prices, terms, samples 
of work, etc., sent on application. When so desired, our representative will call 











with a miniature press and explain its operation, merits, etc. 
Address all correspondence to 


B. ROTH TOOL COMPANY 


2122-28 Chouteau Avenue and ESTABLISHED ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S.A. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Roth’s' Cyanide Case-Hardening 
Furnace and Appliances. 2122-28 La Salle Street 1857 



































Pe ee 


everywhere are making 
money on 


Souvenir 
Post Cards 


We make plates 
for one, two or three 
colors direct from 
photographs. 





Let us send you samples 
of our 


Duotones and Tripletones 





THE MUGLER 


e e 
Live Printers 


BAUSCH & LOMB PRECISION 
RAY FILTERS 
Fe Three-color Work are used by the leading three-color 


process workers. The reason why is not difficult to see — they 
are admirably planned for this particular purpose. They are 
simple in construction, easy to empty, clean and refill. The use of 
an adapter which screws to the front of the lens mount permits the 
rapid interchange of cells of different color. 
@ The glass plates are accurately ground and polished, and do not 
affect in the least degree the sharp definition of the lens. No. 2 has 
a clear aperture of 23 inches. 
@ Price of single cell with adapter, $15.00. 
@ Set of three cells with an adapter, $40.00. 


PRI SM IS A LITTLE MAGAZINE OF LENS 
INFORMATION. SEND FOR COPY 
@ OuR NAME ON A PHOTOGRAPHIC LENS, FIELD GLASS, MICRO- 


SCOPE, LABORATORY APPARATUS, SCIENTIFIC OR ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENT IS A MARK OF QUALITY. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 


Carl Zeiss, Jena George N. Saegmuller 
Offices: San Francisco 
New York Washington 
Boston London 
Chicago / Frankfort 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











j | maar Bes Co. 








C-W motors 


are used by many of the 
DAILY SERVICE| 


BETWEEN 


DETROIT AND BUFFALO 


The PD. & B. Line Steamers leave Detroit 
week days at 5:00p. m., Sundays at 4:00 p. m. 
(central time) and from Buffalo daily at 5:30 
p. m. (easterntime) reaching their destin- 
ation the next morning. Direct connections Am 
with early morning trains. Superior ser- 
vice and lowest rates between easternand [9 
western states. y 


RAIL TICKETS AVAILABLE 
ON STEAMERS 

All classes of tickets sold reading 
via Michigan Central, Wabash and 
Grand Trunk railways between 
Detroit and Buffalo in either di- 
rection will be accepted for trans- 
portation on D. & B. Line Steamers. 

Send two cent stamp for illustrated 
pamphlet and Map of Great Lakes. 
Address, L, G. Lewis, G.P.A., Detroit 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 


PHILIP H., MCMILLAN, VICE-PRES. A. A. SCHANTZ, GEN. 


most successful printers 
throughout the country. 
Bulletin 98-O tells why. 
Crocker- Wheeler Co., 


Ampere, N.J., New York, 
Chicago, etc. 



































COPPER PLATE ENGRAVING 
& PRINTING tothe TRADE- 


NOW AT 45-47-49 RANDOLPH STREET 





COMMERCIAL 


STATIONERY 
OUR SPECIALTY 


WRITE REGARDING 
THE AGENCY 
IN YOUR 
CITY: 








STEREOTYPING 
TEST of TYPE 



















A. N. KELLOGG NEWSPAPER CO. 
Ready Prints, Stereotype Plates, Advertising, Electro- 
typing, Engraving, 

71-73 West Adams St., Chicago. 


k. G. GALUSHA, Resident Manager. 
Cuicaco, March 6, 1908. 


UNIVERSAL AuTO. Type-CastinG Mcu. Co., 
Chicago, IIl.: 

Gentlemen,—We have been using the type with which 
you supplied us and which was made by your Type-casting 
Machine for a period of about five weeks. We have given 
this type the hardest possible trial from the stereotyping stand- 
point and it has given us satisfactory results, in fact, the results 
have been as good as results we secure from foundry type. 
There is probably no other newspaper office in this country 
where type is given harder usage than in ours. 

This is because of the large number of matrices we must 
necessarily make from each of our forms. 

Yours truly, 
A. N. KELLoGc Newspaper Co. 
(Signed) WRIGHT A. PATTERSON. 








Universal Automatic Type- 
Casting Machine Company 
97-99 N. Sheldon St., CHICAGO 


Hartnett 
Vulcograph 
Company 


PATENTEES AND OWNERS OF 











An Up-to-date Improved System 
and Device for Making Embossing 
Plates and Dies for PRINTING. 


This process eliminates hand labor 
in die-cutting, thus greatly reduc- 
ing cost of production. Samples 
and prices on application. 











14 Clay Street, Baltimore 









































Are guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction. They start easily and 
automatically control the fuel supply, giving highest economy. 
Sizes, 5 to 375 h.-p. Write for Catalog. 


DU BOIS IRON WORKS 307 Beaty SERA 


Cheap, Reliable Power! 






ESTABLISHED 1877 


























There is y 
nothing 
like it 
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that pleases the hand of the composi- 


a 
grip tor, found in no other stick but the 


STAR 


on to-day’s market, and that’s a whole lot, for the woods are full of composing sticks. The Star Stick possesses vast improvements 
over the used-to-be-good ones. For instance, note these few points of superiority, then send for our booklet, telling you many more 
good points: ‘‘It works on the point system. The milled serrations on the underside and the projections on the knee which engage 
them, are tapered to a point. That is why it always sets true, even after long wear. That is why it is more easily and quickly set; 
why it can not slip; can not be wedged out of place by tight spacing; why its accuracy is not affected by jarring; 
why printers everywhere are first trying it and then adopting it to the exclusion of all others.”’ 
FOR SALE BY SUPPLY HOUSES EVERYWHERE. 


THE STAR MFG. CO., 17 W. Washington St., Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 











The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Deutscher Buch-wiid 
Strindrurker Mocs 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, 


with many artistic supplements. @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
Countries, 14s., 9d.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Beutscher Buch-und Steindrucker 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 
19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - - - BERLIN, W.57,GERMANY 





Read by British and Colonial Printers the World over. 


Che British Printer 


Every issue contains information on trade matters by specialists. 
Reproductions in colors and monochrome showing modern 
methods of illustrating. All about New Machinery and Appli- 
ances. Trade notes form reliable guides to printers and allied 
traders. Specimens of jobwork form original designs for 
**lifting.”’ 
PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 

$2 per Annum, post free, Specimen Copy sent on receipt of 25 Cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd. 
LEICESTER and LONDON 


American Representative, A.O’ DONOGHUE, 317 W. 124th St., NewYork 
_ 




















ONE GROSS FOR 
TEN DOLLARS 








We are now taking orders for 
our famous 


Union Hempel Quoins 
at the above price, which is less 
than you pay for an inferior article. 


Union Hempel Quoins 
are scientifically made, will out- 
wear any ordinary quoin, are 
rounded so they will not scratch 
the stone. Send us an order 
to-day. We will send Quoins 
subject to inspection. 








A. F. WANNER & CO. 
340-342 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


Roller-Making Machinery 


FURNISHED 


EsTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 


A MobDeERN OUTFIT FOR NEWSPAPERS 


J A M ES ROW 241-247 S. Jefferson St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND 




















BOOKS AND UTILITIES 














BOOKBINDING 





















SPECIMEN Books: 
























































$2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 























BooKBINDING — Paul N. Hasluck ........ccccccccccecccscccccecece $0.54 
BoOOKBINDING AND THE Cake OF Books — Douglas Cockerell.......... 1.35 
BooKBINDING FOR AMATEURS — W. J. E. Crane.........e.ecccceeeece 1.10 
MANUAL OF THE ART OF BookBINDING — J. B. Nicholson............-+ 2.35 
THE ART OF BooKBINDING — J. W. Zaehnsdorf.............+2eeeeeee 1.60 
COMPOSING-ROOM 
Concernine Type —A. S. Carnell..... SO SS OIA A COLT OC: $ .50 
Correct CoMPosiITION — Theodore Low De Vinne...............e008 2.10 
ImposiT1IoN, a Handbook for Printers —F. J. Trezise.........-++ee0. 1.00 
IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN TYPE DESIGNS.....-.....cceescccccccscees 025 
MopERN Book Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne............+. 2.10 
PLAIN PRinTING TYPES — Theodore Low De Vinne..........-.+.ee0+ 2.10 
THE PRACTICAL PRINTER — H. G. Bishop..........scccccceecceece 1.00 
PRINTING — Charles Thomas Jacobi .......cscccsccccccccccccscoes 2.60 
PRINTING AND WRITING MATERIALS — Adele Millicent Smith.......... 1.60 


MUTPORGE: 00.0010 5:6'0n00.0'500.005.0000 00 000.08 Sie waa nlele Seis lcares ose SBD 
Envelope Corner-cards ..ccccccccccccccccsmscessccecsscsece s. eo 
’ Letterheads 2. .cccscsece errr TTT TT TTT TTT imscee oe 
Professional Cards and Tickets....cccsccocccsccccceccscccccce - 25 
Programs and Menus ........... ope b sees sbaawnw seus mesnees sae 
THE AMERICAN MANUAL OF TYPOGRAPHY........-.ccccccccccsces coe 4.00 
THE StoneEMAN — Charles W. Lee........ LGinehensasweuieoneeeciees 1.00 
q TITLE-Paces — Theodore Low De Vinne......ccccccsccccscccccccece 2.10 
: TWENTIETH CENTURY COVER-DESIGNS.....+.+++- § 10910100 619150 6510.6 6 sini - 5.00 
VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING..ceccccccosccccccsccccssccesccs -50 
DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 
A HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT — Franz Sales Meyer.........eeeeeeseees $3.75 
. A TAMDBOOK OF PLANT VORM, « 6 :0o.6:0.00.0.0.0150.00 viccio vice ccciccnecceeees 2.60 
ALPHABETS — A HanpBook oF LETTERING —Edward F. Strange....... 1.60 
ALPHABETS OLD AND NEw — Lewis F. Day.........ceeececvevences - 1.35 
DECORATIVE DESIGNS — Paul N. Hasluck..........cccccccsccoccces . 54 
DRAWING FOR PRINTERS — Ernest Knaufit........cccccccccccccsccee 2.00 
DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION — Charles G. Harper.........-..seee08 2.35 
Homan Froune —J. Ti. VOnGerpoed 5 ois cince sei csc ncasicescsvcsess 2.00 
Lessons ON DECORATIVE DesiGN — Frank G, Jackson..........-.+.+. 2.10 
Taesons on Moma — A: BUNK. coc ccicinc cscs cv ecscseseess cesses 3.15 
LETTERS AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown............s-+e05 2.10 
LETTERING FOR PRINTERS AND DESIGNERS — Thomas Wood Stevens..... 1.00 
iss AnD Pome — Walber Cranes 6.6 <.c:50:5.06.< v0.00 04.010 :00:61 s'b 0s osc-09 2.10 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN Bs A RRO OP ic 1a:5 0 5a sn ee isir 5 6.8.60 oie 3.00 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DEsIGN — Frank G. Jackson...........++.. 2.60 
ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 
ELeEctroTyPinc — C. S. Partridge. Being revised. 
PARTRIDGE’S REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYP- 
a —D, B. PATTIE: co.0iondsce sees aeenanies wise bie pb-acols sibs ier! 1.50 
STEREOTYPING —C. S. Partridge. Being revised. 
ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING 
A MONEY-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PriINTER — Eden B. 
ER cc 6p owchn.oc 6h bab ad sé ans eneeawhsdensseouwe hetehoewes $1.00 
ActuaL Costs IN Printing — Isaac H. Blanchard..... pecweweseenove 5.00 
Style 2. Annual Tables for Printers and Binders. Every practical 
printer insists on revising his cost figures each year, and for that 
purpose the cost-figuring tables, together with the blank sheets for 
use in annual inventory, have been bound together in convenient 
ee Pere errr Tr rere ere coseebeeencee BeOD 
CaMPsig’s PocKEeT EstiMaTE Book — John W. Campsie............. «75 


CHALLEN’s Lapor-savinc Recorps— Advertising, Subscription, Job Print- 
ers. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth sides, 


Cost or Printing —F. W. Baltes.......... penene ime covscvceccces 1660 
EMPLOYING PRINTER’S EsTIMATE Book — David Ramaley............ 1.25 
EMPLOYING PRINTER’S PRICE-LIST — David Ramaley..........eeeeee6 1.25 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING Cost OF MANUFACTURING — 

CR ee a Ae a ee ea 10.00 
Hints For YounG Printers Unper Erguty — W. A. Willard........ .50 
How To MAKE MONEY IN THE PRINTING BustNESs — Paul Nathan...... 3.20 
NICHOL’S PERFECT ORDER AND RECORD BOOK.........eeceeeceeeeeee 3.00 
OrpvER Book AND REcorp or Cost — H. G. Bishop.........-.-es.e0e 3.00 

: PrinTER’s INSURANCE ProTeEcTIVE INvENTORY System —Charles S. 

ee TC ee Pe Oe ee EEE RE er Ee 10.00 








LITHOGRAPHY 
ALBUM LITHOGRAPHIQUE (specimens) ..........0.ccccsccccccccsecs $1.50 
HANDBOOK OF LITHOGRAPHY — David Cumming...............eeee0- 2.10 
LITHOGRAPHIC SPECIMENS ......+e000 ere TTT eee TT ee Tee Tree 3.50 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY — George Fritz ....cccccsccccccccceccccsccees 1.85 
PracticaL LirHoGRaPHY — Alfred Seymour............-.eesceeeees 2.60 
THE GRAMMAR OF LITHOGRAPHY — W. D. Richmond...............-- 2.10 


MACHINE COMPOSITION 


A PockEeT CoMPAYION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND MACHINISTS — S. 





ROMANCAINSTR: -'oi0:'s 16 6 6:pl ates) 80160 bia 1b Wares To dpORale We Nielecel tip Wis ea (cisiy ole saree oe $1.00 
CorRECT KEYBOARD FINGERING — John S. Thompson..............+++ 225 
FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS. ..cccccccccccccccccvsscccsscscees 25 
History oF ComposINc MacHINES — John S. Thompson............. 2.00 
THALER LINOTYPE KEYBOARD ..... RES TC IO EC COT OIL RC IOC OK 4.00 
THE LINOTYPE OPERATOR’S COMPANION — E. J. Barclay.............. 1.00 
THE MECHANISM OF THE LiNoTYPE — John S. Thompson............. 2.00 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAVURE — Herbert Deniston..............+-+ $2.25 
THE ART OF ENGRAVING. ...ccccccccccce ee ee eee Te ee Tes 1.60 
AUTHOR AND PRINTER —F. Howard Collins...............eseeeees 2.35 
THE BuILpING oF A Book — Frederick H. Hitchcock................ 2.20 
EIGHT-HOUR-DAY WAGE ScALE — Arthur Duff..............eceeeeeee 3.00 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR-BOOK.......0.ceccccsceccsces 5.00 
Inks, THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE —C. Ainsworth Mitchell 

PEE GEES Bag GRE: Ton 1) 01 ne cee tae Siac Sr a ar ere aro AY Sa Porte a 2.60 
MANUFACTURE OF INK — Sigmund Lehmner............cecececsseceee 2.10 
MILLER’s GuipE — John T. Miller....... Maibipralsia cts main oiiethste nes meres 1.00 
Oi CoLors AND PRINTING Inks — L. E. Andes...........-.eeeeeeeee 2.60 
PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — George Clapperton ..........-.e0eeeeee. 2.60 
PRINTER’s HANDBOOK oF TRADE Recirrs — Charles Thomas Jacobi.... 1.85 
WRITING FOR THE PRESS — Robert Luce...........ceseccececcerece 1.10 

NEWSPAPER WORK 
ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee..........-.ececeeeeee eS 050 
GaInInG 4 CIRCULATION — Charles M. Krebs..............2eeeeceeee .50 
PERFECTION ADVERTISING RECORDS. ....0.ccccccccscccscccccccccese 3.50 
PRACTICAL JOURNALISM — Edwin L. Shuman...........-..eeeeeeees 1.385 
PRESSWORK 

A CoNncISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSWORK — F. W. Thomas.......... $ .25 
Cotor PrinteR — John F. Earhart. 

Tun FAeMONICER — Jolin’ I. MAPMAVG. 6 ccc tsec sic acescescsecse 3.50 
IPVAEPAN: (GAUGH BQUREN « 55:5 :<:0/0-4:010i0 0:00. 0:6\e:00/01010is 010.6:6:0:si0c6:0.0:0 sigalg ior 25 
OVERLAY KNIFE ......ccccccccce Bieler ale. bse word) ura ror ddovwinreer ele elias ie a 25 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EmBossinc — James P. Burbank............... 75 
PResswonk —— Walling DO. Beye. econ c:ccicincc cso b:ciecieinstinacecie veces 1.50 
STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD, per GOZEN.....-.eceecceccccecccceces -80 

PROCESS ENGRAVING 
PENROSE’S PROCESS YEAR-BOOK, 1906-7.....ccccccccccccccvecscccees $2.85 
PHOTOENGRAVING — H. Jenkins; revised and enlarged by N. S. Amstutz 3.00 
PHOTOENGRAVING — Carl Schraubstadter, Jr...........ccceccecceeee 3.00 
PHOTO-MECHANICAL Processes — W. T. Wilkinson...............0- 2.10 
PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING — C. G. Zander..........ceceeeeeaee 1.50 
Prion’s AUTOMATIC PHOTO BCALB. 2. cccccccccccccscescescccsccccce 2.00 
REDUCING GLASSES ..... ep ate leet asst a Volpe Vwie u wince avs axe arava a) aee evosal oa) bie Ars 35 
THREE-COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY — Arthur Freiherrn von Hubl............ 3.50 
PROOFREADING 

BIGELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow........ $ .55 
CLINE PUNO Since moose esac nedpoG stay eda gst eses es ste oes 35 
ENGLISH CoMpouND WorpDs AND PHRASES —F. Horace Teall.......... 2.60 
GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MASTER — William Cobbett...............00. 1.10 
Date ARGHOROIET — Are UND alo oiso0 no ois S56 chce een enermens tee 1.35 
PEERING WRESTER DICTIONARY .0 0.0 cccscccccscccesesevotedcsedes -50 
Pans: AMD WER — Benen DOW. 6s cise cacedsteweaeweeeene 1.35 
PROOFREADING AND PuncTUATION — Adéle Millicent Smith........... - 1.10 
PERCE CANION ——— Ts TIOPAOE OMI 6%, oisinie ove o:sase Qe ob 8p SOs ae eleteeee 1.10 
STYLEBOOK OF THE CHICAGO SOCIETY OF PROOFREADERS..........+006 -30 
THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A........ - 1.60 
Tim VERBALICN — Ald “AYTOS «.cis.c50:4-0'0.50 5.0500 0c0 ses os Sees sees 1.35 
TypoGRAPHIC StyLEBOOK — W. B. McDermutt..........0+00- weewarem -50 


WILson’s TREATISE ON PuNcTUATION — John Wilson...........- 








120-130 Sherman St., CHICAGO 
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PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 





rests THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 
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Ghe 1 T U_COURSE IN PRINTING 


Conducted be directo the infaanel JP's. Technical School 





ommission on 
fal het Education 


120-130 sean at sss 2 s GAGS 
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CAN BE HAD FOR ONE FEE 


—there are no extras or additional costs 











WOME correspondence courses are so arranged that 
| they are really agencies for promoting the sale of 
books or supplies. The price may be, say, $25, and 
j/ in order to ‘‘keép the pace”’ the student finds it 
necessary to invest a similar amount in supplemen- 

tary reading or material. 
The I. T. U. Course has no such device; it is complete for $20. 
It is not meant that the lessons say the last word on printing, or 
that they discourage investigation and ‘‘reading up’’; on the con- 
trary they encourage that sort of thing. What is meant is that the 
lessons are complete in themselves—the student is not required to 


‘buy this or that text-book in order to make good. 


The I. T. U. Course is an earnest effort to elevate the craft. 
The conditions under which the Commission works are such that 
it can win success in but one way—improving the status of students. 
This is uppermost in the minds of the instructors, as this unasked- 
for comment from a journeyman student (the best paid compositor 
in his town) testifies: 

I must say that I am satisfied beyond expression. I am glad to 


know of the personal interest you take in my work—and I can assure 
you that that is an essential feature of the Course. 


The co-operation and liberality of the International Typograph- 
ical Union is the reason for its lowcost. Were it not for those 
elements the price would have to be doubled. It is logical that 
an organization which spends its money freely for educational pur- 
poses holds nothing in reserve as an extra tax on students. 

The price is $20, with a rebate of at least $5 to diligent students. 
For full information write 


* THE I. T. U. COMMISSION * 
130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 































Keystone Folding Box 
GLUING MACHINE 





12-inch 
Bench 














One of these gluers, together with a strong 
printing press, are the only machines necessary to 
produce folding boxes. 


Ask for complete circular showing other styles 
and larger size machines. 


Folding Box Cutting 
and Creasing Presses 


Up to 30 x 44 inches inside chase. 


CHAS. BECK PAPER CO., Ltd. 


609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Reducol Compound 








Prevents offsetting and eliminates slip- 
sheeting. Prevents pulling and picking 
on coated paper. Keeps your rollers 
from heating. Can be used with Press" 
or Litho Inks. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
J. E. LINDE PAPER CO. - 
CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. 
ALLING & CORY : 
LOUISVILLE PAPER Co. 
H. & W. B. DREW CO. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER _ 
A. F. WANNER & CO. 
CRESCENT TYPE FOUNDERY CO. CuIcaGo, ILL. 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO. ; CINCINNATI, OHIO 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY KANSAS CiTY AND OMAHA 
C.R.GETHER CO... os MILWAUKEE, WIs, 
JOHN LESLIE PAPER co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
C.I. JOHNSON MFG. CO. . St. Pau, MINN. 
ZENITH PAPER CO. . . Du.tutH, MINN. 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION Des MoINEs, Iowa 
H. N. RICHMOND PAPER CO, . SEATTLE AND TACOMA 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO. Ltd. . ee MONTREAL, 


WINNIPEG 
JOHNSTON PAPER CO. ‘ .. HARRISBURG, PA. 
GEO. RUSSELL REED CO... SAN FRANCcIScO, CAL. 
T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 














ALL BRANCHES 

New York City, NEWARK 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
BUFFALO, ROCHESTER, PITTSBURG 
; ‘ LoUuIsvILLE, Ky. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
CHIcAGO, ILL. 


LONDON, ENG. 





















Our 
Standard 
and 

Special 


oN q 


Eastern Agent 
H. HINZE, 1106 Tribune Building, New York City. 


Mexico Agent 
HUNT & FLOSSEL, 440 Coliseor Nuevo, Mexico, D. F. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


MODERN MACHINE CO. 


BELLEVILLE - - - - 











If you are on the market for an Embossing Press, 
let us send you full particulars; get our prices, study 
i) closely the advantages of the Curtis product, the universal 
popularity of our Die Presses. 


IT IS INTERESTING 


ILLINOIS 

































OUR PAPERS ARE SUPPLIED IN FINE WEDDING STATIONERY, VISITING CARDS AND OTHER SPECIALTIES, BY EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO., 
PITTSFIELD, MASS., AND 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, WHOSE BOXES BEAR THE WORD "CRANES" CONTAINING OUR GOODS 





EIGHT HOURS OR NINE HOURS? 


If your plant is running fifty-four hours a week, or forty-eight hours a week, we 
can cut the time of figuring your pay-roll to the minimum, 
and greatly lessen the liability to error. 
Nine-hour-a-day Wage Calculator shows the amount for every quarter hour 


from one-quarter hour to a full week of fifty-four hours, calculated for each quarter 
dollar of wages from $1.00 to $25.00a week . . . ... . =. . Price, $3.00 


Eight-hour-a-day Wage Calculator shows amount for every quarter hour 
from one-quarter hour to a full week of forty-eight hours, calculated for each half 
dollar of wages from $3.00 to $30.00 a week . . . . . . Price, $3.00 


Ether book will save its cost in figuring one pay-roll. Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


The Inland Printer Company 116 NASSAU STREET - - - NEW YORK 

















Are you about to KSTABLISHING 


Start a newspaper 


or buy one already A NEWS PAPER 


started P If so, you cv Or Evers 


should have The best work on this subject published. It is a hand- 
book not only for the prospective publisher, but includes 
suggestions for the financial advancement of existing 
The Inland Printer daily and weekly journals. It is 5% x8 inches in size, 
Company, Publishers contains 114 pages, is bound in cloth and neatly printed. 


120-130 Sherman St., Chicago Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price, $1.00. 
116 Nassau Street, New York Send at once before edition is exhausted. Circular telling all about it sent free. 









































PRIOR’S AUTOMATIC 


Photo Scale 


SHOWS PROPORTION AT A GLANCE 





No figuring—no chance for error. 
proportion of any size photo or drawing—any size plate, 
SIMPLE — ACCURATE. 


Being transparent, may be placed upon proofs 
of cuts, etc., and number o square inches de- 
termined without figuring. 

Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Inland Printer Co. 


130 Sherman Street... . 
116 Nassau Street... 





Will show exact 


Price, $2.00. 


CHICAGO 
- NEW YORK 








Having changed the character of our 
business, we offer. 


FOR SALE 


our entire Lithographing Equipment, consisting of two Hoe 
No. 334 Presses, four Hand Presses, Stone Planer, and all 
other articles necessary for the immediate operation of a litho- 
graphing plant. 
of selected Litho. Stones will be sold separately, and consists 
of hundreds of Blue and first-quality Yellow Stones from 
33x48 down. 


THE WINTERS CO... 


Sold only as a whole. Our immense stock 


Complete list furnished upon application. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 






















120-130 Sherman St. 
CHICAGO 





AMSTUTZ’ HAND-BOOK OF PHOTOENGRAVING 


Being an enlargement of and revision of JENKINS’ MANUAL OF PHOTOENGRAVING 






By N.S. AMSTUTZ 


With supplementary chapters on the Theory and Practice of Half-tone Colorwork by 
FREDERICK E. Ives and STEPHEN H. HoRGAN 


This is the most comprehensive and practical work on this subject ever published, and 
has received the endorsement of leading men in the craft 


Price, $3.00 prepaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


116 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK 






















Artist 
Printer 



























HE printer who can produce typography based 
on the principles of design and color harmony 
is the man who commands more than the regular 
scale of wages. The tendency in many offices is 
toward the employment of designers to lay out and 
arrange display jobs, thus making the work of the 
compositor practically the setting of “‘reprint copy.” 
These positions should be within the province of 
the job printer—the only thing which prevents this 
is his lack of knowledge of the fundamental princi- 
ples of art as applied to printing. The Inland Printer 
Technical School offers this instruction in its Job 
Composition course, which includes Hand Letter- 
ing, the Principles of Design, the Harmony of 
Colors and the Imposition of Forms. This is 
given in the regular course without extra charge. 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 





SIX WEEKS, 











120-130 SHERMAN STREET 









INLAND PRI NTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


































Fastest Presses in the World! 


HIGH-SPEED (5 () S ~ STRAIGHTLINE 


Go and see them at the Times-Star, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Cutting and folding at marvelous speed accomplished by entirely new 
folding devices lately patented and solely owned by 
THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


These valuable improvements Press can be plated without removing rollers. 
Patented Ink Fountain, adjusting screws all at end of fountain. 


in addition to speed: All Roller Sockets automatically locked. 
Positively can not cut ribbons upon collecting. 
Design and Construction positively prevent breaking. 
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HIGH-SPEED ‘**GOSS’’ SEXTUPLE STRAIGHTLINE 


rs 








Not merely an advertisement, but demonstrated daily by presses in actual 
operation at the Cincinnati Times-Star. 


THE ONLY SEXTUPLE PRESSES IN THE WORLD PRINTING A 
DAILY NEWSPAPER AT THE FOLLOWING MARVELOUS SPEED 


75,000 papers per hour of four, six, eight, ten or twelve pages. 

56,250 papers per hour of sixteen pages. 

37,500 papers per hour of fourteen, eighteen, twenty, twenty-two 
or twenty-four pages. 

18,750 papers per hour of twenty-eight or thirty-two pages. 





PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 


Main Office and Factory, 16th St. and Ashland Ave. Metropolitan Building, No. 1 Madison Avenue 
LONDON — 90 Fleet Street 





























cost of construction, etc. 


States Patent Office, 1898. 


Phone, Harrison 4280 





Special Research Laboratory—Problems of manufacture investigated; reports and opinions, 
Analysis Instruments designed and their construction supervised. Special tests. 


Mechanical-Electrical Examinations made. 
correctly design, supervise and test out all kinds of devices. 


Expert Opinions on the practicability of ideas, patentability, scope of claims, operativeness, 


Solicitor of United States and Foreign Patents. 


After a number of years’ residence abroad, I have personally selected 
correspondents in London, Paris and Berlin. i‘ 

Member of the Royal Photographic Society and Society of Arts, London, 
Associate member, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York. 


N. S. AMSTUTZ, 


Practical shop experience enables me to 


Registered as attorney in United 


130 Sherman 8St., Chicago, Ill. 





DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25 per cent. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK 


Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and detergents for all purposes, under the follow- 
ing trade-marks: Anti-Benzine,Tarcolin, Rockolin, 
Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 


ADDRESS 


DELETE CHEMICAL CO, 
126 William St., New York 





PEN AND PENCIL 


CARBONS 


For the printing trade. | Adapted for all 
Manifold Forms, Order Books, Cash Sales 
Checks, Pen Manifold Books, etc., etc. 


Also all supplies for printing form letters, 
and typewriter ribbons to match. 


Mittag & Volger, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 





WHITMORE Mec. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Surface Coated 
PAPERS AND 
CARD BOARD 


Especially adapted for Lithographing 


an ree-color Wor . 











TELEPHONES — MAIN 2541; AUTOMATIC 654:. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY 


INC, 


139 Lake Street, CHICAGO 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES anp FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 
W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and Jute Board 

‘Diamond S’’ Cloth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 


Imported and Domestic GLAZED PAPERS 








Quality Metals 


for printers are the kind 
BLATCHFORD makes — 
Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype, etc., etc. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE —5 Beekman St., New York 











The B. & A. 


Machine Works 


Successors to L. MARTENSON 





Repairing of Printers’ 
& Binders’ Machinery 
a specialty 





140-146 East Monroe St., 5th Floor 
Phone, Central 302 CHICAGO 


CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 


940-941 OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. DIAMOND. 
ELF. B.B.B. BANNER. 











send your forms 
to the 


If in a hurry, 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 


Out-of-town work solicited. 


76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 





Printing Press Machinists 


thoroughly understand the business, 


@) With an experienced force, men that & 
Y and a fully equipped plant, 


WE CAN REPAIR ALL CLASSES 
OF PRINTING PRESSES 


We also build to order experimental 
machines and do general jobwork. 


WM. DIETRICH & CO. 


143-145 South Clinton St. CHICAGO 


. 
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MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN 


FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE AMERICAN STEEL & CoppeR PLATE Co. 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








Electric Tiering 


Machines 
Rapid, portable 


economical 


FOR HEAVY DUTY 


BUILT LIKE OUR 
WELL KNOWN 


Economy 
Steel 
Tiering 


Machine 


ECONCMY ENGINEERING CO. 
58-64 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


Foreign Agents: Parsons Bros., New York 




















Send for 


circular. 


For sale 
y 
The INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago and New York. 











| in using our pat- 
ented Davis 
Soap Saver with 


Trinola 








We manufacture a 
special Soap to re- 
move instantly inks, 
stains, grease, in fact 
any kind of dirt from 
the hands, without 
the aid of injurious 
chemicals. 

Here’s the Saving— Each bar is moulded 


around a metal link, easily attached to chain, 
preventing soap from being wasted or stolen. 


We desire to prove, at our expense, its 
value to your firm. Write to-day. 


E. M. DAVIS SOAP CO. 
484-488 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


FULTON ST., 
New YorK GITY. 


U.S.A. 





BALE YOUR WASTE 


\ 


Hand-power Press especially adapted for printing, 
bookbinding, paper box and kindred establishments 


Famous Mfg. Co., East Chicago, Ind. 


eo, °® 
Imposition 
A HANDBOOK FOR PRINTERS 
BY F. J. TREZISE 


Seventy-two pages. Fully illustrated. A complete 
text-book on this subject. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 





A full and con- 
cise explanation 

the technical 
points in*the 
printing trade, 
for the use of 
the printer and 
his patrons ££ 


Vest-Pocket 


Manual of 
Printing 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 
Period, Note of Interrogation, Exclamation Mark, 
Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apostrophe 
—Capitalization—Style: The Use and Non-use o! 
Figures, Abbreviations, Italicizing, ~ 
Marked Proof—Corrected Proof — Proofreaders’ 
Marks—Make-up of a Book—Imposition and Sizes 
of Books —Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf—Type 
Standard — Number of Words in a Square Inch — 
Relative Sizes of Type— Explanation of the Point 
System —Weight of Leads Required for any Work 
— Number of Leads to the Pound — To Print Con- 
secutive Numbers—To Prevent Coated Paper from 
Peeling— Engraving and IIlustrating— Definitions 
of the Principal Technical Terms “Used in Fine 
Bookbinding—Relative Values of Bindings—Direc- 
tions for Securing Coypright —Correct Sizes of 
Flat Writing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— 
Regular Envelope Sizes—Standard Sizes of News- 
papers—Leads for Newspapers—Newspaper Meas- 
urements — Imposition of Forms. 





Convenient vest-pocket size. Neatly bound 
in leather, round corners; 86 pages; 50 cts. 





THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 


116 Nassau Street 120-130 Sherman St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Two Balls 


Is a simple device—an adjuster that 
can be easily attached to an electric 
light cord—and your light can be in- 
stantly placed and will remain in any 
desired position. 


If you use electricity 
You should equip your plant with this 
inexpensive Cord Adjuster. Installa- 
tion is simple. Get the full benefit of 

our light. Write us for full particu- 
lars, or, better still, ask your nearest 
electrician, electrical supply house or 
electric light plant. 


The Vote-Berger Co. 


Dept. F. La Crosse, Wis. 
The entire plant of The Inland Printer 
Company is equipped with our TWO- 
BALL System of Adjustable Lights. 


(ood Envelopes 





‘ACTURERS AND PRINTERS 5 
\ ENVELOPES AND PAPER GOODS % 


& @6-74 SHERMAN 27, 
mK CHICAGO. v 
\ 





Where They Are Made 
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pressmen’s OVERLAY 
ooo KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 








PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET Cuicaco 
116 Nassau STREET New York CITY 














RULING 
MACHINE 


Che Springfiel 


E. J. PIPER 
44 HAMPDEN St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Wm. F. Kellett 
Grinder 


For Printers, Lithographers and 
Related Trades. 
Mailers, Linotype, Stereotype Knives, Ink 


Fountain Knives Ground True. Wet grinding 
with most improved automatic machinery. 


327 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Telephones — Harrison 3022; Automatic 1530 














Paper 
with a Hand 
Baling-Press 
and save 
storage room 
and freight. 
Circular 59-F. 


B AL Your Waste 


SULLIVAN 
Machinery Co. 
9 Jackson Bd., Chicago 
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